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PREFACE 

Ai/THOUOH  ibis  book  contains  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton's early  lifci  his  professional  career,  and  his  general 
oharacteristicsy  its  main  purpose  is  to  present  the  record 
of  his  relation  to  the  civil  war,  and  to  mark  the  place 
in  history  to  which  his  sernces  to  the  coontiy  entitb 
him.  His  pablic  life  embraced  the  secession  winter  of 
1860-61,  three  years  of  the  civil  war,  — 1862-65,— 
and  three  years  of  the  reconstruction  struggle  which 
followed  it.  He  died  in  1869,  while  yet  the  passions 
of  those  times  were  at  the  highest  The  story,  there- 
fore, of  his  public  career  is  as  stormy  as  the  period  in 
which  he  wrought;  and  his  claims  upon  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen  rest  chiefly  upon  the  part 
he  took  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

It  is  thirty  years  smce  this  great  American  ended 
his  work;  and  the  countiry,  then  torn  by  &ction,  and 
divided  into  two  warring  sections,  is  now  thoroughly 
reunited.  Time  and  a  revival  of  national  pride  and 
patriotic  feeling  have  extinguished  the  violent  animosi- 
ties of  that  period,  and  the  wounds  thus  healed  are  in 
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BO  dMiger  of  being  reopened  by  wch  recitals  as  are 
neoessaij  to  innsfcrate  Stanton's  work  and  his  motites. 
On  the  eontrarj,  the  anihor  bdiere.  thai  the  time  ha. 

come  when  the  jndgment  of  aU  Amerioans-North  and 

Boaih-who  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a  reunited 
eomitry  may  confldenflj  be  inToked  npon  the  patriotm 

.arrkcs  of  the  great  War  Minister  to  whom  so  mnch  IS 
dne  for  the  grand  resoh.  O.  C.  a 

Wismwica,  D.  ex.  JsmMJ  %  M* 
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LIFE  OP  EDWIN  M.  STANTON 


PART  I 


EABLT  UFB  AND  PROFESSIONAL  CAREER 


CHAPTER  I 

PMfatorj.  —  Aneettry. — Sehool-Dajrt. — DmUIi  of  hit  Fallier.— 
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From  the  inoipienoy  of  the  Southern  rebellion  in 
1860  to  the  end|  in  1868,  of  the  nnsncoeMfiil  struggle 
of  the  Southern  leaden  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace, 
perhaps  no  man  exercised  more  influence  over  the  dee* 
tinies  of  the  nation  tban  did  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  He 
has  been  the  object  of  as  much  admiration  and  as  much 
hatred  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  public  man.  His 
public  services  as  our  great  War  Minister  were  rendered 
in  fierce  revolutionary  times,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
fidelity  and  force  he  brought  to  the  cause  of  the  gov« 
emment  he  was  praised  by  its  friends  and  denounced 
by  its  foes.  In  the  administration  of  his  office  he  came 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  class  of  plunderers  who  al- 
ways seek  to  enrich  themselTes  out  of  the  necessities  of 
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a  goYerament  engaged  in  war.  These  he  counted  as 
public  foes  equally  with  the  enemy  in  the  field.  From 
Tarious  sources  have  naturally  come  many  unjust 
assaults  upon  his  memory.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
sometimes  been  credited  with  a  perfection  of  character 
and  a  consistency  of  antecedents  which  are  equally 
exaggerated.  To  giro  some  account  of  his  life  and  ser- 
Ticesy  and  to  speak  of  him  as  he  was,  concealing  no 
weakness  and  exalting  unduly  no  virtue,  would  be  a 
desirable  contribution  to  biographical  literature.  Per- 
haps such  a  task  is  impossible  to  either  a  friend  or  an 
enemy  of  the  cause  he  upheld.  These  pages  are  wri^ 
ten  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Union  cause  of  1861, 
and  no  pretense  is  made  to  impartiality  between  the 
Unionists  of  that  pmod  and  their  antagonists.  Jus- 
tice can  be  done  to  the  subject  of  this  biography,  when 
desling  with  his  public  career,  only  by  assuming  the 
right  of  this  nation  to  preserve  its  life  by  all  necessary 
measures,  and  by  refusing^  admit  to  the  field  of  con- 
troversy any  claims  in  any  manner  tending  to  justify 
tfie  rebellion.  This  will  not,  however,  excuse  any  false 
daims  in  his  behalf,  nor  a  failure  to  meet  in  a  spirit 
of  bit  discussion  any  allegation  calling  in  question  his 
public  acts  and  motives.  As  to  his  private  life  and 
conduct,  and  his  political  opinions  and  affiliations,  from 
the  begmning  to  the  end,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  biograr 
pher  to  make  them  as  an  open  book,  presenting  the 
truth  uninfluenced  by  any  consideration  of  his  public 
servioss.  The  real  Stanton  is  the  one  on  whom  tiie 
eonsidefats  judgment  of  mankind  will  be  invoked,  •— 
the  man  of  great  mental  endowments,  a  wamii  emotknial 
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nature,  varying  moods,  and,  like  all  other  men,  pos- 
sessed of  qualities  which  often  warred  one  with  another. 

Politically,  he  commenced  life  as  a  Jackson  Demo- 
crat; became  a  '^  Freesoiler  ^  when  he  thought  Mr. 
Van  Buren  had  been  unfairly  defeated  by  the  South  in 
the  convention  of  18i4 ;  remained,  nevertheless,  in  the 
Democratic  party,  and  adhered  to  the  extreme  pro- 
slavery  wing  of  the  party  when  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
marked  a  new  departure  in  the  discussion  of  the  slavery 
question. 

In  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  during  the  secession 
winter  of  1860-61,  he  was  faithful  to  his  country  and 
to  his  chief,  and  never  served  the  latter  better  than 
when,  with  the  aid  of  his  colleagues.  Black  and  Hdt, 
he  saved  the  President  from  the  ruin  in  which  treason 
at  the  councO  board  sought  to  engulf  him.  His  patri- 
otic zeal  at  that  time  led  to  his  subsequent  appointment 
as  Secretary  of  War.  He  was  slow  to  overcome  his 
antipathy  to  the  '^  Bhck  Republicans,''  as  he,  in  com- 
mon with  other  Democrats,  called  them  as  Lite  as  the 
summer  of  1861;  and  so  intense  was  Us  dislike  for 
President  lincoln  that  we  have  his  own  authority  for 
saying  that  when  he  called  on  him  to  receive  his  com- 
mission as  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1862,  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  him  since  Us 
inauguration,  more  than  ten  months  before. 

It  was  in  the  War  Department  that  Mr.  Stanton 
developed  his  greatest  qualities.  These  were  intelleo- 
tual  power,  self-reliance,  an  iron  will,  unbending  integ^ 
rity,  devoted  patriotism,  immense  capacity  for  long-sus- 
tained woric,  adaptability  to  new  duties,  and  an  intense 
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eothiuiasiii  for  whateyer  cause  he  eqK>ii8ed.  His  fanlti 
weie  chiefly  those  of  temperament  Rigidity  of  discos- 
sion  and  action,  made  necessaiy  by  the  vastness  of  the 
work  before  him,  sometimes  led  him  to  injustice^  which 
was  the  harder  to  bear'becaose  of  the  abruptness  of 
manner  with  which  it  was  often  accompanied.  He  was 
too  busy  to  be  ceremonious  when  many  would  have 
construed  it  into  an  invitation  to  occupy  the  time  which 
he  could  not  give  them.  He  was  the  man  who  said 
^no  "  for  the  goTcmment  when  it  had  to  be  said,  no 
matter  how  distasteful  or  off ensive  it  might  be  to  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

The  materials  for  a  just  and  full  narrative  of  Mr. 
Stanton's  public  life  do  not  exist.  In  the  veiy  nature 
of  the  case,  his  most  important  daily  work  during  the 
war  left  no  record  behind.  Mr.  Stanton  kept  no  diary, 
nor  did  he  in  any  manner  concern  himself  with  what 
should  be  said  of  him  either  by  his  contemporaries  or 
by  posterity.  The  great  mass  of  papers  left  by  him 
contain  no  suggestion  of  any  contribution  by  him  to 
his  biography.  The  daily  conferences  between  him  and 
President  Lincoln  at  the  War  Department,  where  tiie 
latter  qient  much  of  his  time,  and  the  share  which  he 
contributed  to  the  conclusions  at  which  they  arrived 
cannot  be  known  or  estimated.  They  worked  together 
as  one  man,  each  supplying  something  that  might  be 
wanting  in  the  other.* 

*  U  •  bitor  to  Mr.  Stenloi^  diildi  «l  Fuit,  Jaly  tS»  18S6^  Mr.  Joha 
Basf  mmU  tirft  nHtmm  to  Um  rtktkim  bttwMa  Mr.  StealMi  Md  Mr. 
UmsIb,  M  ht  hdl  olMrffd  llMtt  wUk  BMtf  tlM  FkwidMl  t— 

*Nol  9fmj  9m  kaowt  ml4»  kow  doM  jwi  ilood  to  mv  fail  Ittitr. 
Hsw>tlwtijwissdtfitUdywmsdhwr?aiami>sil  Ikt  dMi  to 
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He  was  potent  in  the  conndls  of  congressionsl  oom- 
mittees,  where  public  measures  are  framed*  He  kept 
himself  well  informed  as  to  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  several  bureaus  of  his  department  were  per- 
forming their  great  worik  of  raising  and  equipping 
troops,  and  providing  transportation  and  supplies  for 
them  in  the  field.  Qs  long  arm  reached  into  the 
States  and  aided  their  authorities  in  raising  volunteers. 
His  words  of  encouragement  and  cheer  went  out  to  tiie 
country  through  the  i»ess  in  frequent  oflidal  announce- 
ments of  events  in  the  field,  always  givbg  the  bri^t 
side  in  times  of  doubt  and  discouragement. 

His  antagonism  to  Fkesident  Johnson's  reconstrue- 
tion  policy,  and  his  refusal  to  resign  from  the  Cabinet 
when  called  upon  by  him  to  do  so,  will  be  praised  or  cen- 
sured according  as  the  m^ves  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  respectively  are  estimated.  It  was  a  part  of 
a  great  controversy  involving  the  fruits  of  the  war  and 
Ae  terms  of  peace.  In  that  controversy  he  u^idd 
what  he  believed  to  be  tfie  national  cause,  and  resisted 
a  ''plan"  which  he  regarded  as  reaetionaiy,  and  one 
that  could  be  enforced  only  by  executive  usurpation  of 
legislative  powers. 

When  the  cause  he  wrought  for  had  fully  prevailed, 
he  resigned.  His  work  was  done,  and,  worn  out  by  i^ 
he  died  within  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Stanton's  origin  and  early  surroundings,  his 
schod-days  and'  youthful  impressions,  his  twenty-five 
yean  of  hard  work  as  a  lawyer,  and  his  political  affilia- 
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tiom  before  he  entered  pnblio  life  afford  material  for 
ionie  utereetuig^  chapters* 

Stantons  and  Macjra  —  Quakers  —  had  emigrated 
from  BEassachosetts  to  North  Carolina  before  the  war 
of  the  Beyolution.  There  Benjamin  Stanton  and  Abi- 
gail Maoj  were  married  in  1774. 

FoDowing  the  example  of  members  of  the  Sooietj  of 
Friends  residing  in  Northern  States,  Benjamin  Stanton, 
in  1787,  desired  to  mannmit  the  slaves  he  had  inherited ; 
but  as  this  was  at  the  time  forbidden  by  a  statute  of 
the  State,  he  made  his  will,  in  which  he  provided  that 
''all  the  poor  black  people  that  ever  belonged  to  me  be 
entirely  free  whenever  the  law  of  the  land  will  allow, 
nntil  which  time,  my  executor  I  leave  as  guardian  to 
protect  them  and  see  that  they  be  not  deprived  of  their 
rights,  or  in  any  way  misused." 

He  died ;  and  in  the  year  1800  his  widow,  taking  six 
of  her  children,  the  ddest  of  them  but  sixteen,  and 
accompanied  by  a  married- daughter  and  son-in-law, 
emigrated  to  the  free  Northwestern  territory  because 
slavery  had  been  there  forever  prohibited*  Two  years 
later  her  three  remaining  daughters — all  married  — 
followed  her  thither.  She  purchased  land  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  the  present  site  of  Mount  Pleasant,  CMiio, 
and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  region. 

Her  son  David  was  bred  a  physician  at  Stenbenville, 
and  he  was  reputed  a  skillful  practitioner,  a  curious 
scholar,  a  worthy  and  public  qiirited  dtiaeD,  and  a  man 
of  sincere  convictions. 

Laej  Norman,  the  daughter  of  a  Virginia  pknter, 
bad  of  bar  own  choice  left  hat  lsther*s  home,  with  his 
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consent,  to  emigrate  with  friends  of  her  deceased 
mother  to  the  Northwest  Toung  David  Stanton  mar- 
ried her,  and  to  them  was  bom,  at  SteubenviDe,  Ohio^ 
on  the  19th  of  December,  1814,  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs,  Edwin  McBfasters  Stanton.^ 

Dr.  Stanton  separated  from  the  Quakers  upon  their 
demand  for  an  apology  for  having  married  outside  of 
his  sect.  His  wife  was  a  woman  of  deep  religious  faith, 
strong  character,  and  amiable  qualities.  Their  home 
was  the  favorite  resort  of  traveling  preachers  and 
philanthropists.  Every  week,  during  the  year  1821, 
Benjamin  Lundy  —  Quaker  Abolitionist — came  th«re 
to  bring,  for  distribution  therefrom,  his  edition  of  **  The 
Universal  Genius  of  Emancipation,"  an  anti-slavery 
journal  published  by  him  at  Mount  Pleasant,  where  he 
also  made  saddles  for  a  ^velihood,  and  to  eke  out  the 
cost  of  printing  his  paper. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed,  in 
1865,  to  Stanton  by  a  venerable  old  lady  friend,*  give 
the  earliest  glimpse  we  have  of  his  life,  and  other  intei^ 
esting  ref erenctM  to  himself  and  hb  family :  — 

I  have  a  vivid  reooUeotiaB  of  yon  and  your  brotber  when 
yon  were  sohoolmates  of  my  sons,  Thomas  and  Peter,  and  of 
your  little  sisters  when  yon  were  all  children,  and  your  fiither, 
kind,  good  Dr.  Stanton,  idiOi  yon  may  recoUeoti  was  our 
family  physician  for  many  years.  •  •  •  I  still  reoolleetof  once 
going  into  poor  Mias  Randle's  sohool,  and  yon  and  my  Thomas 

»  Tbt  davglrtOT  of  the  frioMb  wHh  whom  Ln^  Konna  iMid  fell 
Vbgbia  mutM  D»Tid  MeMMltn  |  htM»  tlnl  pottlM  off  StenloBli 


lilt.  FtaaoM  B.WilN%off  Bl^&tibmMb,  thoa  Mftaijf^it  jomi  off 
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vera  iBrtiJ  in  jmr  littla  lAaixa,  mw  m  moIi  M»  of  hat,  wM 
j<Kr  htmia  iTiiig  in  hw  l^s  both  £irt  ailoap.  8ho  Mtd  to 
v«;  "Ton  Na  mj  two  littlo  peta."  Tha  bet  k,  jon  wan 
qniU  too  joong  to  ha  aant  to  aeltoal  j  bnt  aha  WM  ao  santk 
and  affaatiouta  that  we  almj*  telt  foa  wata  lafa.  .  .  . 

BoBW  jaan  ago  I  raeaiTed  a  lottar  from  mj  joongaat  aoa, 
Sanod  M.  Wiboo,  of  San  FVandnoo,'  Mjring  that  70a  »a>a 
thna  atttadJDg  to  ao«a  butaaia  for  tha  gofamnent,  and 
that  j'oa  waro  gaining  goUeB  opinioM  Ij  tha  way  70a  warg 
git... 


Dr.  StaotoD'a  pnctim  wm  good,  bat  in  than  daj% 
m  s  place  like  Steabennlle,  thia  meant  odIj  a  living, 
aran  to  the  moat  thrif^.  When  he  died,  tlwrafiHe,  in 
1827,  he  left  his  widow  in  atraitened  oinmmshuieei^ 
with  fonr  ehildien  to  owe  (or,  Toong  Edwin,  than 
thirtem  yean  o(  age,  was  the  eldeat,  and  him  she 
jAMtttif  with  hia  ready  assent,  in  the  bookstore  of  Mr, 
Tnmbnll.  His  sslarj  there  was  meagre  enough,— 
being  bnt  fonr  dollats  a  month,  —  but  to  her  this  was 
then  a  helpfol  snm,  which,  in  her  dronmstames,  she 
eonld  not  aJlcNrd  to  forego, 

^lis  aitnation  took  him  from  school,  bnt  be  deroted 
bis  erenings,  nnder  his  latest  teacher,  the  Rev,  Hr. 
Bnchanan,  to  snob  pTepantory  stadias  its  woald  be 
necessary  for  his  entrance  at  Kenytm  College.  At  the 
store  be  read  mnob,  and  sometunes,  as  his  emplt^rgr 
complained,  to  the  n^leot  of  enstomers,  faihng  to  oca 
than  when  they  first  eame  in. 

Mr.  Qalla^err  a  venerable  and  bi^y  re^ieotad 

citiMn  of  Steabenville,  better  known  there  as  "  Sqniie  " 

•  A  baiiif  MMbw  •!  IW  btt  af  tU  «r> ''M '*MH«d. 
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Gallagher,  attended  school  with  Stanton,  and  saya  of 
him  that  he  was  **  a  good  boy;  amiable  and  coarteona." 
He  tella  of  his  enterprise  in  starting  a  circulating 
library;  also  of  prayer-meetings  held  by  some  boys 
under  his  leadership.  His  only  adverse  criticism  upon 
him  was  when  he  referred,  with  a  tinge  of  bitterness^  to 
his  havbg  **  gone  over  to  Jackson." 

John  Harper,  afterwards  and  for  many  years  the 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  went  to  Steuben- 
▼ille  a  boy  in  1826,  and  remained  until  1831.  He 
knew  young  Stanton  intimately  during  those  years,  and 
testifies  to  his  greed  for  books.  He  was  especially  fond 
of  poetry.  He  was  of  a  religious  tendency,  and  in 
their  Sunday  strolls  in  the  country  ''  generally  gave  the 
conversation  a  moral  and  religious  turn."  He  had  no 
taste  for  the  streets,  nor^  for  association  with  boys  of 
coarse  manners  or  language.  Mr.  Harper  bears  willing 
testimony  to  the  general  amiability  and  kindness  of  Mr. 
Stanton's  disposition  when  a  boy,  as  well  as  to  his  ele- 
vated moral  tone.  They  continued  to  be  friends  up 
to  the  time  of  ihe  latter's  death. 

His  old  playmate,  Jiouis  A.  Walker,  testifies  to  his 
masterfulness  as  a  boy.  He  says:  '' Stanton  was  always 
positive,  and  in  the  latitude  given  or  taken  in  boys* 
plays  and  games  was  somewhat  imperious ;  never  oomr 
bative  or  abusive.  I  question  whether  he  ever  in>  his 
lifetime  once  thought  of  personal  force  to  defend  hun- 
self  or  punish  an  enemy.  Self-relianoe,  however,  placed 
him  in  advance  of  others  with  whom  he  played,  acted, 
and  lived,  and  his  invincible  energy  kept  him  th«re 
to   the   veiy   end.**     '^  Imperious,"    ^self-rdianti'* 
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^podtivei''  and  of  ''inTinoible  energy/'— so  testifies 
a  eompanioii  of  Stanton's  boyhood.  He  needs  no  oor- 
loboiation.    The  boy  was,  indeed,  father  to  the  man. 

He  struggled  at  a  great  disadvantage  for  the  limited 
education  he  reeeiyed.  In  1831,  when  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  after  four  years  of  work  in  the  bookstore, 
he  entered  Kenyon  CoUege  (Gambier,  Ohio).  He  was 
unable  to  continue  the  course  there  for  want  of  means, 
and  left  during  his  junior  year  in  1833.  In  a  letter 
written  that  year  he  complains  bitterly  of  a  disappoint- 
ment irfiich  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  realiie 
the  hope  he  had  entertained  of  being  able  to  remain  at 
least  one  year  longer  in  college. 


1 1 


CHAPTER  n 

A  Minblnrt  Diraiiioii  Stniggia  si  Kenjmi  CoUegs,  fai  wfaieh  Staa- 
toii<<goM  OTWtoJsduon."  — AdnitftadtothtBtr.— Mairisd. 


It  was  at  Kenyon  that  Stanton  **  went  orer  to  Jack* 
son."  The  old  Whig  squire  of  his  native  town,  who 
thus  reproached  him,  related  at  the  same  time  h^w  firm 
an  adherent  of  Clay  and  Adams,  as  against  Jackson, 
Stanton's  fiither  was  in  1825.  This  fact  seemed  to  him 
to  carry  with  it  an  inherited  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  son  to  oppose  Jackson  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances. 

It  IB  worth  while  here  to  consider  the  reasons  that  led 
young  Stanton,  while  at  Kenyon,  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  Jackson, — a  step  which  had  so  laqpe  an  influence 
upon  his  life. 

Dr.  Stanton  died  in  1827,  two  years  before  Jackson 
became  President,  five  years  before  the  first  national 
Democratic  convention  was  held,  and  seven  years  before 
the  Whig  party  came  into  existence.  The  last  presi- 
dential struggle  that  took  place  during  his  lifetime  was 
that  of  1824.  Monroe  had  been  chosen  to  a  second 
term  in  1820,  with  but  one  dissenting  electoral  vote,  that 
one  being  of  his  own  party.  After  this  the*  Federalist 
party  made  no  sign,  and  the  Bepublican  party  was  left 
without  an  antagonist 

In  1824  the  Bepublican  representatives  in  Congrsss 
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nfoaed  to  meet  in  the  utiial  party  oaaous  for  the  seleo- 
tion  of  a  prendential  candidate.^    A  minority  of  them 
met,  howerer  (66  oat  of  216),  and  nominated  William 
H.  Crawf  ordy  of  Georgia.    This  bemg  without  binding 
f orooi  three  other  memben  of  the  *^  Bepnblioan  *'  partj 
— Jaekaon,  Adams,  and  Clay — were  presented  by  their 
friends  as  candidates.     No  others  entered  the  field. 
Whoever  Toted  that  year,  therefore,  voted  for  a  Bepnb- 
liean.   Jaekson  received  the  highest  nnmber  of  electoral 
votes,  bat  not  a  majority.    Adams  received  the  next 
hii^Mst  number,  Crawford  the  next,  and  Clay  the  low- 
est   The  failure  of  the  people  to  elect  threw  the  dec- 
ti<m  into  the  House  of  Bei^esentatives,  where,  by  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution,  a  choice  had  to  be  made 
from  the  three  persons  having  the  highest  number  of 
votes.    Chy's  friends,  under  his  directions,  gave  the 
votes  necoBsary  to  make  Adams  IVesident    This  greatly 
embittered  the  Jackson  men,  the  more  so  from  the  fact 
that  the  fegisbture  of  Kentucky — Chy's  own  State  — 
had,  by  a  vote  of  73  to  11  in  the  House  of  Bepresent- 
atives,  and  18  to  12  in  the  Senate,  requested  its  members 
to  vote  for  Jackson,  since  Chiy  could  not  himself  be 
constitutionaUy  voted  for. 

This  coalition  between  Adams  and  Cky  was  f  oDowed 
by  the  appointment  of  the  latter  as  Secretary  of  State, 
and  it  was  charged  that  the  appointment  was  the  result 
of  a  pledge  or  ^bargain''  extorted  from  Adams  by 
C9ay  or  his  friends  as  the  price  of  th«r  votes.  The 
llerosst  pasnons  were  aroused  by  diese  events,  and  iqpon 
the  relative  merits  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy 
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hmged  our  national  politics  for  the  ensuing  twenty 
years.  The  truth  m  falsity  of  this  charge  of  a  ''bar- 
gain*' between  Clay  and  Adams  was  hardly  to  be 
ranked  as  a  political  principle,  adherence  to  which  was 
essential  to  political  consistency,  regardless  of  the  polt- 
eies  subsequently  upheld  by  the  opposing  chiefs. 

The  supporters  of  the  Adams  Administration  called 
themsdves  **  National  Republicans.''  General  Jackson 
continued  to  daim  for  his  adherents  the  name  of  Be- 
publicans." 

The  national  judgment  was  with  Jackson,  and  twice 
made  him  President.  Adams  and  Clay,  whose  coalition 
had  defeated  him  in  1824^  were  successively  rejected 
by  the  people  in  his  favor,  the  one  in  1828^  and  the 
other  in  1832. 

Th«re  never  has  been. a  period  during  the  political 
history  of  the  country  when  men  were  more  intolerant 
toward  their  political  opponents  than  in  the  time  we  are 
considering.  No  enemy  of  either  chief  could  see  any 
good  in  him.  No  admirer  of  either  could  discover  in 
him  any  imperfection.  The  fierce  hostility  of  the  two 
men  towards  each  other  was  reflected  in  their  respective 
f ollowerB,  and  the  evil  of  each  became  the  good  of  the 
other. 

Stanton  probably  went  with  the  political  party  of  his 
frither  in  1828,  when  Jackson  defeated  Adams.  ^He 
was  then  not  quite  fourteen.  But  the  strong  influences 
necessary  to  change  his  boyish  predilections  Vere  near 
at  hand.  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  had  at 
first  some  pretensions  to  the  presidency,  in  1821,  but 
finally  became  a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidenoyf  and 
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iras  daeted.  Although  he  serred  as  Yioa-Pmideiit 
under  Adams  from  1825  to  1829|  he  became  the  Jack* 
son  ffsndidatt  for  the  same  oflke  in  1828^  and  vas 
eleeted.  While  serving  hb  second  tenn  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent^ it  became  apparent  that  Martin  Van  Bnren  was 
beooming  an  important  frctor  in  politics.  To  check 
his  rise,  and  to  rebnke  Jackson  for  showing  a  prefer- 
ence for  himi  Oalhonn  defeated  the  confirmation  of  Van 
Bnren  for  the  English  mission  by  his  cutbg  Tote  as 
president  of  the  Senate.  Thus  inrited  to  actiyityi  Van 
Bnren  inflnenoes  brought  together  the  first  national 
Democratic  conTcntion  in  May,  1832^  not  for  the  nom- 
ination of  a  candidate  for  the  prendency, — Jack- 
son's candidacy  being  a  foregone  condnsiony — bnt  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  a  candidate  with  him  for 
the  Tice-presidenoy.  The  conrention  nominated  Van 
Bnren  by  a  rote  of  206  ont  of  283  Totes,  and  indorsed 
the  several  nominations-of  JadcMn  for  the  presidency 
which  had  been  made  in  the  States.  They  were  both 
elected  by  219  ont  of  the  286  electoral  Totes  of  the 
Union.  South  CaroHna,  dominated  by  Calhouni  was 
represented  in  the  conTcntioni  and  cast  her  deren 
Totes  for  the  nomination  of  Philip  P.  Barbour  for  the 
nee-presidency.  Ndther  Jackson  (by  birth  a  South 
Oardinian)  nor  Van  Bnren  recdved  a  single  one  of  her 
elsctmd  votesy  which  were  all  cast  for  John  Floyd,  of 
Virginia,  for  President^  and  Henry  Lee^  of  Massadm- 
setts,  for  Vice-President. 

The  South  Carolina  leader  had  not  rested  quietly 
dnring  the  preparations  for  these  events  so  damaging 
to  his  own  pd^ioal  future.    As  early  as  1830  he  had 
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commenced  making  the  tariff  kw  of  1828  the  ineteit 
for  breeding  a  rerolt  against  the  n^jaftn^i  authorityi  to 
take  the  form  of  state  action  A^J^wng  ^^^  j^^  nn^^ 
thoriaed  by  the  Constitution^  and  null  and  Trad  within 
the  borders  of  South  Carolina.    Bdng  in  the  ^^'^h  of 
the  Senate^  he  spoke  to  the  people  only  through  his 
Edgefield  letters,  and  by  the  month  of  his  spokesman 
in  the  Senate,  Bobert  T.  Hayne.    The  hitter,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1830,  announced  in  that  body,  in  an  daborate 
speech,  the  Calhoun  doctrine  of  nullification,  and  was 
reined  to  by  Danid  Webster  in  an  exposition  of  the 
rdations  between  the  federal  and  state  goremments, 
wnidi  at  once  became,  as  it  has  erer  since  remained, 
the  recdred  and  settled  authority  with  all  who  bdiere 
that  the  Constitution  established  a  nation.    It  thrilled 
every  patriot  heart  as  a  renewd  of  the  corenant  of 
union  of  1789,  and  reriyed  the  fires  of  patriotism 
which  had  been  dnmbering  in  the  breasts  of  tiie  people 
in  the  absence  of  any  apparent  danger  to  the  country. 
The  agitation  in  South  Carolina  continued  to  rage 
under  the  rerdutionary  leadership  which  had  set  it  in 
motion,  until  in  Norember,  1832,  immediatdy  after  the 
reflection  of  Jackson,  it  reached  white  heat,  and  gaye 
yent  to  itself  in  the  adoption  of  the  long^hreatened 
state  ordinance,  dedaring  null  and  Toid  withb  the 
State  the  ezistbg  tariff  kws  of  the  United  States,  as 
bdng  an  exercise  of  power  unauthorised  by  the  Consti- 
tution.   On  the  10th  of  December  Prendent  Jackson 
issued  his  immortd  prodamation  against  the  NuUifiers^ 
in  which  he  dedared  the  natiomd  anthori^  to  be 
supreme  on  all  subjects  intrusted  hj  the  Constitntkm 
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to  federal  eoutrol^  and  aaaerted  it  to  be  his  inflexible 
pnrpoee  to  ezeoute  the  tariff  and  all  other  laws  of  the 
United  Statea  with  wfaaterer  force  reeistanoe  might 
render  neoeasaij. 

Stanton,  as  we  ha^e  seen,  entered  Kenyon  College  in 
1831|  and  remained  ontQ  some  time  in  1833.  His  fei- 
knr-stadenty  8.  A.  Bronson,  in  a  letter  to  Stanton's  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Woleott,  dated  June  25,  1886,  says :  <<  We 
had  been  tiiroogh  a  miniatore  diTision  of  the  Union  in 
our  literary  society  in  Kenyon  GoUege.  We  had  come 
to  a  point  where  the  South  would  not  admit  a  member 
from  the  North,  nor  the  North  a  Southern  member;  so 
we  split  and  made  two  societies.  When  I  met  Stanton 
at  Columbus  (some  years  afterwards)  there  was  a  South- 
em  gentleman  in  the  office.  Stanton  took  me  to  him, 
introduced  me  as  a  student  from  Kenyon,  saying; 
'Here  is  ^lather  Bronson"  (my  sobriquet).  We 
fought  the  South  togeth^£  at  Kenyon,  and  whipped.'  ** 
In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  August  17,  1887,  Mr. 
Bronson  says:  ''The  cause  of  the  strife  was  the  grow- 
ing hostility  between  the  North  and  the  South.*'  This 
hostility  was  based  upon  the  attitude  at  that  time 
(1832-33)  of  South  Carolina  and  her  adherents  under 
Calhoun's  lead.  It  was  upon  the  question  of  nullifi- 
eation  that  Stanton  and  his  fellows  had  **  fought  the 
South  at  Kenyon,  and  whipped."  When,  therefore, 
the  prodamation  of  the  Old  Hero ''  came  thundering 
over  the  land,  if  any  one  of  them  could  haTc  hesitated 
for  a  moment  about  ''gobg  OTcr  to  Jackson''  from 
wbaterer  attitude  prerious  circumstances,  traditions, 
predileetions^  or  lami^  ties  might  haTC  placed  him  in^ 
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that  one  would  not  haTC  been  Edwin  IL  Stanton. 
Burning  with  patriotic  enthusiasm,  he  turned  his  back 
upon  the  stale  and  personal  politics  of  1824,  to  be  f  or- 
erer  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  rightful  authority.  He  learned  no  better 
lesson  at  Kenyon  than  this.  It  was  good  training  for 
the  boy  who,  in  his  manhood,  was  to  raise  and  equip 
the  armies  by  which  the  heresies  of  nullification  and 
secession  should  be  foreyer  silenced  in  the  land.  Had 
his  father  lived,  he  would  have  had  reason  to  rejoice 
that  he  had  a  son  who  at  eighteen  possessed  indiyidu- 
ality  enough  to  break  away  from  the  dry  rot  of  old 
political  traditions  and  rise  to  the  stature  of  a  patriotic 
citixen  in  time  of  public  danger. 

In  1833  Stanton  again  entered  the  employ  of  Mr. 
TumbuU,  —  this  time  ii|  a  store  at  Columbus,  Ohio,— 
in  the  hope  of  earning  enough  to  enable  him  to  pay 
his  way  another  year  in  college;  but  the  amount  of 
the  portion  of  his  compensation  which  had  been  made 
contingent  disappointed  his  expectations,  and  he  wrote 
to  his  guardian  making  known  his  dissatisfaction.  The 
result  was  the  termination  of  his  engagement  with  Mr. 
TumbuU,  and  an  abandonment  of  all  hope  of  reentering 
college. 

He  then  entered,  with  energy,  upon  the  study  of  the 
law,  —  the  profession  in  which,  as  he  matured  in^  years 
and  character,  his  whole  ambition  was  centred,  and  in 
which  he  obtained  a  place  among  the  few^in  the  very 
front  rank,  with  all  the  honors  it  could  bestow,  includ- 
ing commisrions  as  Attomey^General  and  Justice  of  the 
Sqireme  Court  of  the  United  States.    During  this 
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oighteenth  year  he  became  engaged  to  Miss  Maiy  Ann 
Lamaon,  the  daughter  of  William  Lamson,  of  GolumbnSi 
OUao.  They  were  not  to  be  married,  however,  nntil  he 
had  completed  his  kw  studies.  These  he  pursued  at 
SteubeuTille  with  unremitting  industry,  literally  obey^ 
ing  the  scriptural  injunction :  **  Whatooever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might**  Three  years  of 
weD-direeted  and  Tigorous  work  at  his  books  brought 
die  reward.  His  examination  found  him  weU  equipped* 
and  m  1836  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced 
practice  at  Cadis,  the  connty^seat  of  Harrison  County, 
adjoining  the  county  in  which  he  was  bom.  Having 
thus  "**^^  his  start  h  life,  he  was  married  on  the  31st 
el  December  of  that  year.  From  this  marriage  were 
bom  a  son  and  daughter.  The  latter  died  September 
17, 1841.    The  son  sunrived  him  a  few  years. 

After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Steubenville  at  the  house  of 
Judge  IVippan,  the  young  oonple  took  up  their  residence 
at  a  hotd  in  Cadis.  In  the  spring  f  oUowmg  they  went 
to  housekeepmg  in  a  Tory  modest  way,  in  a  house  but 
partially  finished  at  the  edge  of  that  town,  bringing  the 
furniture  therefor  from  Stanton's  home  at  SteubenyiUe. 
This  remoral  did  not  take  phM»,  howcTer,  until  after 
the  young  husband,  leaving  his  wife  at  Judge  Tappan's, 
had  1"*^^  a  journey  over  the  mountains  of  Virginia  for 
the  dutiful  purpose  of  escorting  home  his  mother,  who 
had  been  spending  the  winter  there  with  her  family. 
In  all  periods  of  his  life,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
hk  devolioo  to  his  mother  was  a  wuAibA  trait  in  his 
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Hk  ClMiM  iMtwMa  tht  Politiaa  Tta^m  fai  1830. — A  PoUtiaa  R«- 
▼Ww.  — JaekMi  sad  tht  United  StetM  BML  —  Fomuilioa  W 
tht  WUg  Fluty.  — Iti  EtcDMBli.  — CtlhoonaWliigLeMlcr.— 
Ysa  BwHi'tElMtioo.— Toktatioa  on  tht  SUiwrj  Qnookaoii. 

Thb  young  lawyer  must  have  made  a  good  impression 
in  the  county  in  which  he  commenced  business,  for, 
during  the  first  year  of  his  practice^  yis.,  in  August, 
1A37,  he  received  his  commission  as  prosecuting  attor* 
ney,  to  which  oflke  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  people 
as  a  Democrat  at  the  preceding  election.  Why  he  chose 
to  act  with  the  Democratic  party  wiU  q^P^ar  by  refer- 
ence to  the  questions  upon  which  parties  were  then 
divided,  and  the  elements  that  composed  them. 

Oeneral  Jackson  had,  during  his  first  term  (1829-33), 
called  in  question  the  constitutionality  and  expediency 
of  the  United  States^Bank,  a  federal  corporation  deriv- 
ing much  profit  and  importance  from  the  handling  of 
the  govemment  funds  of  which  it  was  the  depository. 
In  1832,  before  the  presidential  election  of  that  year, 
he  vetoed  a  bill  to  recharter  the  bank,  the  existing 
charter  of  which  was  not  to  expire  until  1836.  This 
gave  that  institution  an  opportunity  for  an  appeal  to 
the  people,  which  it  confidentiy  made.  The  result  was 
the  reSlection  of  Jackson  by  219  electoral  votes  against 
49  for  Cky,  11  for  Ftoyd,  and  7  for  Wirb 
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A  new  qaesfcioB  eame  now,  howeYer,  to  sapplant  the 
iMuik  agitation^  and  gaye  its  aupporten  time  to  raUy 
from  their  disoomfitnre.  As  already  stated,  this  seoond 
election  of  Jaekson  had  been  ahnost  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  South  Carolina  oonTontion,  and  the  adop* 
tion,  on  the  24th  of  NoTomberi  1832,  of  the  Nullifioar 
cation  Ordinance  against  the  tariff  law  of  1828.  The 
people  who,  daring  the  presidential  canvass  then  jnst 
ended,  had  been  divided  between  the  friends  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  United  States  Bank  mnst  now  divide  for 
and  against  nullification.  Jackson's  proclamation  was 
a  fieiy  appeal  to  the  national  patriotism.  It  pleaded 
with  the  rebdlioos  people  in  Us  own  native  State  to 
obey  the  laws,  but  at  the  same  time  made  it  unmistak- 
ably dear  that  if  they  could  not  be  thus  conciliated, 
they  would  be  met  with  **  all  means  to  crush.''  The 
struggle  terminated  in  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, under  the  leadership-of  Henry  Clay.  The  law  of 
the  United  States  which  South  Carolina  had  ordained 
should  be  null  and  void  within  her  boundaries  became 
null  and  void  accordingly.  It  was  meekly  taken  out 
of  her  way,  and  another  substituted  for  it,  with  which 
she  and  her  chieftain  professed  to  be  satisfied,  and  for 
which  he  voted.^  Notwithstanding  this  stultifying 
vote  of  the  great  NuUifier  in  favor  of  diluted  ''pro- 
tection,'' the  fsct  remained  that,  instead  of  the  prestige 
of  nndicated  authority  remaining  with  the  federal 
gofemment^  it  went  with  the  revolted  State.  Cky 
gained  great  credit  at  the  time  as  ''a  Union-saver/'  by 
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Dompromise,  but  most  dangerously  did  he  prevail 
The  federal  government  was  saved  from  the  necessity  of 
enfbrobg  its  authority  only  by  abdicatbg  that  author- 
ity, and  fsetion  was  taught  how  to  rule  by  making 
national  submission  to  its  most  unreasonable  demands 
the  price  at  which  the  Union  might  eontintte  to  east 
without  the  use  of  force. 

Peace  having  thus  been  secured  on  terms  agreeable 
to  the  Nullifiers,  the  United  States  Dank  wm  again  left 
to  the  undisputed  leadership  of  ''the  field"  in  oppo- 
sition to  Jackson.  That  corporation,  nothing  daunted 
by  the  verdict  of  the  people  at  the  polls,  and  de^ 
perately  fighting  for  existence,  rallied  its  forces  for  the 
control  of  the  next  congressional  elections.  In  view  of 
this,  the  President,  in  the  summer  of  1833,  ordered  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  remove  the  government 
deposits  from  the  vaults  of  the  bank  for  the  alleged 
double  purpose  of  protecting  the  country  from  bss  and 
the  people  from  the  political  power  which  the  bank 
could  otherwise  wield  against  them  with  their  own 
money.  No  executive  act,  not  even  the  Emancipation 
Ptockmation  of  Lbcoln  thirty  years  kter,  ever  bnmght 
upon  its  author  such  an  avaUnche  of  denunciation  or 
more  of  concentrated  hate. 

For  this  act  the  Senate  at  its  next  session  (in  April, 
1834),  under  the  leadership  of  Clay,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion of  censure  of  the  President* 

At  the  same  time  the  Whig  party  was  formed,  made 
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mp  of  Ckj  and  hit  f oDowtny  Galhoim  and  the  Nullifieriy 
tibe  Anii.Miw?"f|  and  all  other  opponents  of  Jaokton's 
administration.  This  statement  is  made  upon  the 
ma&mitj  of  Horace  Oreeleyy  the  ablest  and  most  leal- 
OBS  ehampion  of  the  Whig  partji  as  he  had  been  one 
of  tfie  most  oompionons  of  its  founders.' 


>  Tk«  lUliMint  ndto  aft  pH*  ^^  Tht  Whig  Almanae  mui  P^ttd" 


•lit  Aiariwia  WUf  Futj  wm  fonoed  in  tiM  Wftiag  ol  1894  bj  s 
MteMlMrMiBBOBobjeeliaBdTfowfiMnMd  to  dioUte,  ol  ttt 
vko  imiltTrft^  tiM  notl  iiliitrMj  aad  laooattitBtioMl  noMral  «f 
«•  dtporili  ol  ttw  pvUie  tNwu*  bj  Gooonl  Jtekion,  frooi  tiM  om 
wAt  adfaitasMM,  aad  pvoptr  dtpoiiteiy  doiigMted  by  Um,  inlo  f orlgr 
m  Utj  Sliito  buks.  TUfc  iMklev  aad  moii  iBdefoMible  momto— 
«yA  Bit  al  ttw  ftmirfttkii  ol  all  o«  mbttqneat  ooimttoitl,  flntiitM, 
•■A  gmtna  etkmHkt—  aiBBiwrny  gava  rbo  to  aa  iataaM  potiliaal 
aad  ta  s  aaw  orgiainif if  «l  ptftiti,  is  wfckb  was  partial^ 
aniociaar  dittftlioni. 
*Tha  WUf  Futj  ooaifritod — 

•  L  Moal  ol  tboaa  wbo»  vdtr  fb  MOM  ol  NalioMl  BapabUoaaa,  had 
pttfiDilybtf  kaoini  at  tapparteft  «l  Adant  aad  Clay,  aad  ad?atal0t 
af  tiM  Aatfitaa  ^yalaak 

•a.  Mail  ol  tboaa  wbo»  aetiaf  ia  dafeatt  ol  wbaltiiay  deaoMd  tiM 
MianM  or  Ihiaataatd  rlgMa  ol  ttw  BCaIca,  had  btta  ttigoMliatd  at 
jr«fliffar%  or  ttw  laat  TlralMl  BCala-mglita  oMa,  who  wara  thRMTB  inlo  a 
ftiiliis  «l  anMd  waliaUty  lowaidt  ttw  adatdaiattatkM  by  Iha  dotlfiMt 
af  Iha  pronhmtfina  ol  1S3B,  agaiatt  BoaU  Caraliaa. 
«a  AaaJtffityalthoaabatoiakMfniat  Aali-lIatoBt. 
"4  lfaBywhobaptothaltiaBa,had  btta  kMim  at  Jatkaoa  aMa,  bal 
li  nnadtainlBt  ttw  Ufh-haadad  ooadaot  ol  Iha  aiaoaafa»  Iha 
ol  Daaat^  aad  Iha  tabterfitaey  ol  TuMy. 
«&  Naahan  wha  had  aal  hafora  lahas  aay  pari  hi  polHiot,  bal  wha 
awahaati  Inwa  Ihtir  apathy  Vy  Iha  pa^wiMa  ataipaUoat  ol  Iha 
aaiiatlii  aad  Iha  iaiMJatal  patfl  al  oat  whaia  irfrit  al  iiiaiUllitaal 
Mhwlj  aad  aaljoaal  ptotpatlly. 

•  flath  wat  Iha  arighi  al  Iha  Whig  Fnty.** 
fill  nfMlat  li  ntij  Tt^inal  nin  firr  fiT  n — r'  ^  ^-^ 
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The  Whig  party,  thus  made  op,  was  led  bj  day  and 
Calhoun,  and  seemed  indeed  formidable ;  but  in  vain 
did  it  contend  with  Jackson  for  popular  favor.  M^f^h 
Van  Buren,  his  choice  for  the  sucoessiony  was  unani* 
mously  nominated  by  the  national  Democratic  couTen- 
tion  in  1836,  and  triumphantly  elected  in  1836  by  the 
170  electoral  rotes  of  four  of  the  New  Enghmd  States, 
with  New  York,  Pennsylyania,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  against  71 
for  William  Henry  Harrison,  and  51  scattering. 

Van  Buren  was  pledged  to  **  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  illustrious  predecessOT.'*  Harrison  was  under  no 
pledge ;  he  was  simply  the  candidate  of  the  opposition. 
Neither  party  had,  at  that  time,  made  any  declaration 
whaterer  on  the  question  of  slaTcry.  The  prevailing 
sentiment  in  the  North/ and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
countiy,  was  that  slavery  was  an  evil  which  would  in 
time  be  removed  by  the  States  in  which  it  existed,  and 
which  alone  had  the  Uwful  right  to  deal  with  it.  Anti- 
shiveiy  men  on  principle  were  not  only  tolerated  in  both 

dapotHi,  had  btta  ronioTad*froai  Iht  aeefatafyiUp  ol  Iha  Traatary,  aad 
TWaey  had  beea  appoialad  to  aaaoaad  hiak 

Al  past  84  of  Iha  mat  AlauuMM  Mr.  Gnalty  btan  Iha  Ibllown 
■oaytolhaieal  with  whieh  Iha  NaUiflon  tappotlad  Iha  Wh^  caata 
189S.    UBderlhaheadol«8oaChCaraliMi''hoiayit— 

«Ia  Iha  oleolloa  ol  1890  tidt  State  toled  for  WUUo  P.  Haasaai 
NoHh  CaroUaa  for  F^eaideBl  aad  Joha  lyiar  ol  Viffgiaia  for  Vita- 
deal.  Thertwat  BO  VaaBaiaa  party  htia.   Nal  a  tiagia  ;rola  wat  gi 
lor  Vaa  Baroa  ia  Iht  Itgiihilaia.   Nal  a  Toiot  wai  taittd  for  Ua  ia 
pabUe  joaraala.    Tht  altar  Whif  aMJority  ia  Ihal  State  it  prabaUy  aal 
Ittt  Ihaa  SO.OOa'' 

hi  fioalh  GaftUas  by  Iha  kgfe. 
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jaxtim,  bat  to  queslioii  their  qyinioiis  on  the  sabjeet 
WM  no  more  thoii|^t  of  than  it  is  to  question  the  right 
of  mdiTidoal  opinion  in  the  partiet  of  to-day  upon  the 
inbjeet  of  rdigions  belief.  To  enHst,  therefore^  in 
either  the  one  party  or  the  other  at  the  time  was  not  to 
take  any  position  whateyer  upon  the  subject  of  skrerj. 

If  any  faction  was  secretly  endearoring  to  control 
politics  in  the  interest  of  skTciy  in  1836,  it  was  the 
NuDifieiSy  and  tfiey»  as  Mr.  Greeley  testifies,  were  in  the 
Whig  party. 

Sndi  were  tfie  party  dinsions  and  such  the  party 
candidates  when  young  Stanton,  having  reached  his 
majority,  was  called  upon  to  cast  his  Tote  at  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1836.  The  Whig  party,  which, 
according  to  the  authority  of  Horace  Greeley,  embraced 
''most  c^  those  who  had  been  stigmatized  as  Nullifi- 
en,**  and  **  State-Bights  men,  thrown  mto  a  position 
of  armed  nentnlity  towards  the  administration  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  prodamation  of  1832  against  South 
OuoUna,**  was  not  tfie  party  for  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

1836  was  for  him  a  most  eventful  year.  It  had  seen 
hhn  admitted  to  tfie  practice  of  the  Uw,  married,  and 
enlisted  in  a  political  cause  which  to  him  represented 
Ike  patriotism  Aat  flamed  m  his  endiusiastio  nature. 


GHAFTEB  lY 

Ut  Itoiidww  b  StonbeBTiBt.  — iUUtioM  with 
TnipMb— Hlf  Put  im  tlM  Ctmpuipk  «f  1840. 


Stavtoh  was  most  diligent  in  his  profession ;  careful 
in  the  preparation,  and  confident  in  the  presentation  of 
his  cases.  Within  the  space  of  two  years  he  had  built 
up  a  lucratiTc  practice,  extending  through  the  circuit 
He  was  then  but  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

At  the  end  of  his  term  as  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Harrison  County,  in  the  fall  of  1830,  he  resumed 
his  residence  in  Steubenville,  where  he  became  the  law 
partner  of  Judge  Tappan,  who  had  just  been  elected  to 
die  United  States  Senate.  He  had  found  time  to  inter- 
est himself  to  some  extent  in  political  affairs,  and  had 
been  consulted  by  Ji\dge  Tappan  during  his  political 
contest  He  presenred  many  letters  from  that  gentle- 
man, whose  confidence  in  him  seemed  to  be  unbounded. 
In  one  of  these  letters  (January  9,  1840)  the  Senator 
refers  to  a  letter  written  by  Stanton,  in  the  ''Ohio 
Statesman,*'  to  one  of  the  supreme  judges  of  the  State 
oppomg  the  ktter's  redlection.    He  writes :  «— 


**  We  all  think  hers  you  must  haye  lolled  him.  Our 
mess  consists  of  Allen  and  Tajq^  of  the  Senate, 
Medill,  Weller,  and  Duane  of  die  House— a  genuine 
hHNhf oco  set  as  you  will  find  in  this  city.    We  read 
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jour  letter  to  Wood  and  all  agreed  in  the  abore 
opinion/'    Wood  was  defeated. 

It  appears  that  Stanton  was  named  for  judicial  hon- 
en,  for  Senator  Tappan  wrote  him  March  3, 1840|  as 
loUows:  — 

I  sm  mj  elearlj  of  the  opinion  that  yon  shonld  fef  use  the 
oAos  of  President  Judge,  if  offered  to  7011.  I  was  eleetod 
nnder  simflar  eiroamstanoes  with  joon  as  to  husiness,  and  I 
lost  bj  it  in  eveiy  pobt  of  Tiew.  If  yon  are  ambitions  (and 
wbo  is  not?)  look  tkU  way. 

Stanton  was  ambitious^  bat  not  for  office.  He  looked 
neither  towards  Congress  nor  the  bench,  bat  Irept  right 
on  in  his  practice  of  the  law. 

Althoagh  in  fuQ  accord  with  the  party  in  power,  and 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  a  Senator  from  his  State,  who 
endearored  to  spar  him  to  political  activity,  he  coald 
not  be  indnced  to  leaye  his  law  business  to  seek  political 
preferment.  He  was  a  inirm  partisan  of  Van  Boren^ 
who  was  die  upholder  of  the  dynasty  estabUshed  by 
Jackson,  and  in  1840  wrote  and  spoke  in  fiiYor  of  his 
ledection.  The  issues  which  were  then  uppermost  in 
the  public  mind  were  those  which  related  to  banking 
and  currency.  The  following  editorial  written  by  him 
that  year  wQl  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  Democratic 
doctrine  of  that  day,  and  of  Mr.  Stanton's  method  of 
discussing  it : — 

Eveiy  one  looks  upon  the  eleetion  of  this  fsU  as  a  solsmn 
dsslanition  by  the  people  of  the  State  against  the  present  un- 
equal and  fraadoleDt  system  of  banUog.  ^  But  what  system 
are  you  gobg  to  give  ns  in  the  plaee  of  it  ? '*  is  asked  by  those 
who  Uak  the  whole  alisfas  of  the  wotld  are  dependsnt  iqpon 
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banks  and  oorporstions.  For  thers  are  many  idw  so  disie> 
gaid  their  own  senses  and  hang  their  faith  imi^oitly  upon  the 
hnmbnggeiy  of  banks»  as  to  think  those  institutions  eqnaUy 
essential  to  life,  as  the  sun  is  to  animal  ezistenoe. 

**What  ^an  will  the  goremor  reoommend  or  the  kgiila- 
tute  adopt?"  snoh  persons  ask;  and  they  aie  greatly  aston- 
ished  when  toU  that  no  plan  is  neeessaty,  and  that  none  wiU 
be  reoommended  or  adopted,  exeept  to  lepeal  the  ensting 
restrictions  on  banking,  and  to  enfoiee  the  prohibition  agamst 
issuing  and  circulating  small  notes. 

«•  But  how  wiU  exchange  be  regnkted?"  ItwiUiegnhte 
itself,  is  answered,  if  left  fre^  jnit  as  the  price  of  wheat  or 
pork,  or  any  other  artide  of  trade  is  r^gukted,  and  without 
the  aid  of  speeial,  partial,  or  fraudulent  legisbtion. 

It  is  now  dear  that  the  people  of  this  ooontry  and  espe- 
dally  of  this  State  have  disoomed  that  all  the  erila  under 
whid^  through  the  medhun  of  a  oorrupt  banking  system,  they 

have  been  suffiering,  may  be  traoed  to  one  simple  cause 

partial  legidation.  By  this  partial  legislation  it  b  now  aeon 
that  one  set  of  men  haTe,  under  Tarioos  pretenses,  been 
granted  exdusive  pririleges,  and  allowed  to  ezerdse  powers 
denied  to  the  rest  of  ths  community.  That  thus  monopolies 
have  been  created;  competition  pot  down.  Irresponsible 
assooiations  have  been, formed  wiUi  power  to  regulate  the 
quantity  and  ndue  of  the  drenUiting  medhnn,  and  thereby 
regulate  the  price  of  ererythiog  else.  And  acting  upon  this 
prindple,  they  have  managed,  for  a  kmg  while,  not  only  to 
eompd  the  mass  of  the  people  to  pay  them  hea?y  tribute,  but 
have  also  tried,  in  rarious  ways,  to  bring  the  whole  bosiness 
cl  the  eountry  within  thdr  grasp.  The  people  have  fdt  such 
a  state  of  things  te  be  an  eril  of  great  magnitode,'and,  baring 
tmeed  that  eril  te  partial  and  unequal  kgisUtion,  they  hsTe 
also  made  another  disootery,  the  truth  of  whieh  b  erery  day 
becoming  more  apparent  and  better  understood,  ris.,  that  all 
the  sohemss  of  State  banks  and  other  eoiporatloM  lor  banking 
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parpoMt,  hj  whaftefw  name  oiiUed,  whidi  Me  bow  io  bmilj 
•oggMtod  or  let  efloet,  m  but  oontriTanoet  to  aooompliah  the 
f^mii  end  lor  whioh  the  prewnt  tyitem  wm  oreeted.  Thej 
aie  all  beeed  on  partial  or  ezduaiTe  l^fitlataon.  Build  then, 
eonatmet  them,  legolate  and  christen  them  aa  yon  may,  the 
people  tee  that  they  are  bvt  maohinet  to  promote  the  intereet 
of  the  few  at  the  ezpenae  of  the  many.  And  the  pablio  mind 
is  therefoie  &st  and  firmly  lesolTing  to  have  no  legisktion 
npon  the  snb jeet,  ezoept  what  may  be  neoessaiy  to  oheek  and 
pravent  the  abuses  of  the  preeent  system. 

The  Demoeratio  party  will  leave  eurreney  tmkering  and 
dootorbg  to  their  opponents,  the  Whigs  and  the  CoosenratiTes, 
eonsidering  eharters  and  acts  of  incorporation  no  more  essen- 
tial to  the  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce  than  they  are  for 
raising  wheat  or  making  salt  The  injustice  and  impolicy  of 
granting  to  a  few  persons  the  carolusiTe  privilege  of  raising 
wheat  or  making  salt  is  easily  seen,  and  the  people,  though  for 
along  time  deoeiTed,  have  now  found  it  tc  V  i^ually  unwise 
and  unjust  to  grant  to  a  few  persons  powers  a.  •  privileges  by 
which  the  ciroulatbg  medimn  is  r4:dated  and  controlled, 
and  theieby  wheat,  salt,  and  other  commodities  of  life  monopo> 

Used,  and  their  prices  controlled. 
When  a  human  body  is  diseased  a  skiUful  practitioner  seeks 

first  to  diseorer  the  source  or  cause  of  disease,  and  rsmove 
that  cause.  The  rest  he  will  leave  to  nature,  or  use  such  rem- 
edies only  as  may  aid  her  operations.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
quack  will  fall  to  dosing  and  doctoring,  counteraotiog  all  the 
while  the  operations  of  nature,  and  perhaps  bcreasing  the 
▼kdenee  of  the  disease. 

The  piesent  diseased  state  of  currency  and  of  business  has 
been,  as  is  now  admittsd,  caused  by  the  partial  legisktion 
timft  created  the  banks,  and  restricted  that  peculiar  branch  of 
businsss  to  a  Isw  persons  only,  who  were  at  the  same  time 
•ndowed  with  vast  powers  and  exclusive  privileges.    The 
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,  instead  of  removing  the  cause  of  disease,  only  aggravate  the 
\  symptoms,  and  may  render  the  evil  incurable.  But  by  put- 
\  tfaig  an  end  to  partial  legislation  and  exclusive  privileges,  by 
removing  the  present  legislative  restrictions  upon  banking,  so 
ht  as  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  monopoly  and  secure  com* 
petition,  the  cause  of  the  present  evils  will  be  removed,  and 
the  operations  of  business  once  more  become  equal,  healthy, 
and  uniform. 

Such  appears  now  to  be  the  current  of  public  opinion,  and 
there  is  littie  doubt  but  the  next  legislature  will  set  a  wise 
and  wholesome  example  by  abstaining  from  all  partial  legisl»> 
tion,  strictiy  confining  itself  to  such  action  as  shall  have  hi 
view  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large,  and  will,  in  granting 
no  exduaive  privileges,  create  no  corporations,  and  build  up 
no  monopolies,  under  any  name  or  for  any  purpose. 

An  invitation  for  him  to  speak  at  Bloomfield  waa 
made  Terj  urgent  by  the  dab  committee,  on  the  ground 
that  the  '^Tippecanoe  Club  "  had  sent  as  a  speaker  Mr. 
Bingham,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  their  audience. 

Among  his  papers  he  preserved  the  points  of  some 
speeches  made  by  him  that  year,  which  bristled  irith 
argumenta  in  fiiror  of  the  independent  treasmy  system, 
and  against  the  banks.* 

The  Democratic  leaden  looked  for  a  continued  adhei^ 
ence  by  the  people  to  the  Jacksonian  dynasty ;  but  the 
eonntij  had  not  reooyered  from  the  effects  of  the  panic 
and  bank  auspensions  in  1837.  The  administration 
of  Van  Boren  had  been  one  of  ''hard  times*'  throngb- 
oat^  and  the  magic  power  of  Jackson  oould  not  sway 
the  people  from  the  "Hermitage *'  as  it  had  when  at  the 
helm  of  State  he  spoke  with  authority  and  "  took  tfie 
n^Kxnaibilitj/*  The  Toteialistened,  therefore,  with  lesa 
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intentt  to  die  moal  appeab  againft  die  baiik%  than 
tbej  did  to  the  promise  of  better  times  if  a  ehange 
should  be  made.  With  songs  of  ''Tippeeanoe  and 
Tjrler  too/'  and  tales  of  **  hard  cider''  dealt  out  with 
generous  hospitality  at  the  ''log'^abin"  of  (General 
Harrison,  the  **  latch-string  "  of  whose  door  was  picto- 
rially  represented  as  being  **  always  out "  to  all  who 
dianoed  to  fare  his  way,  they  marched  oyer  the  pros- 
trate cause  of  Democracy  in  1840|  and  seated  the 
eandidate— William  Henry  Harrison  —  in  the 
House  by  an  electoral  vote  of  234  against  60  for  Van 
Buren* 

With  this  campaign  terminated  Stanton's  interest  in 
party  affairs.  He  became  more  and  more  deroted  to 
his  profsssion.  The  energy  and  fidelity  with  which  he 
attended  to  his  businessi  and  die  ability  which  he  dir 
played  in  the  eonduet  of  his  casss^  brought  to  him  well- 

and  amply-gratified  his  sols  ambition. 
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Thb  professional  career  of  Mr.  Stanton  was,  througli- 
outy  a  brilliant  success.  From  the  very  start  he  meant 
to  succeed,  and  never  doubted  his  power  to  do  so.  For 
this  he  worked  eagerly  and  unremittingly,  not  as  an 
irksome  necessity^  but  with  a  stimulating  resolve  to 
win.  Light  of  heart,  healthy  of  body,  abounding  in 
^no'gyf  ^®  deemed  nothing  very  difficult,  much  less 
impossible.  His  reputation  and  business  steadily  in*, 
creased  together  after  his  return  from  Cadis  to  Steu- 
benville,  in  1839,  and  the  tide  of  his  prosperity  knew 
no  returning  ebb. 

The  irresistible  force  and  momentum  which  he  car- 
ried into  his  work  are  well  illustrated  by  his  conduct 
of  a  case  into  which  he  was  brought,  in  1845,  after  it 
had  been  virtually  abandoned  by  the  kwyers  originally 
employed.  Caleb  J.  McNulty,  Clerk  of  the  United 
Stfl4»s  House  of  Representatives,  had  been  indicted  as  a 
defaulter.  He  was  an  Ohio  man,  and  in  his  extremity 
sought  the  aid  and  advice  of  Senator  Tappan.  He 
was  confined  in  the  District  of  Columbia  jail  in  default 
of  bail,  and  the  resident  lawyers  in  charge  of  his  case 
regarded  it  as  horn 
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Tqyptn  admed  him  to  teenre  the  senrioeB  of  Stui- 
toD|  who  WM  promptly  lent  for*  ArriTing  in  Waab- 
ingfton  at  midnight^  he  went  directly  to  the  jail  and 
conferred  with  his  elient.  He  found  that  no  time  was 
to  be  lost  The  case  was  set  for  trial  on  the  following 
morning.  Without  thinking  of  rest,  he  at  once  eom- 
menoed  an  eiamination  of  the  statutes,  rules  of  the 
House  of  BepresentatiTeSy  and  all  records  that  would 
shed  Ught  on  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
oAoe  held  bj  McNultj.  By  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing he  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  indictment  was 
not  good  in  law,  and  he  then  took  two  hours  of  sleep. 
After  an  early  break&st  he  called  upon  the  attorneys 
in  die  ease.  It  was  much  too  eariy  in  the  day  to  find 
themi  and  he  employed  the  intenrening  time  up  to 
ten  o'clock  in  further  examination  of  the  law.  Upon 
consulting  with  them,  he  found  them  decidedly  of  the 
cpniion  Aat  the  &ots  and  die  law  were  against  the 
accused.  They  readily  assentedi  howerer,  to  an  effort 
by  him  to  quash  the  indietmenty  and  he  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  up  tfie  motion  for  that  purpose.  Ap 
pearing  in  die  court  a  perfect  stranger,  he  was  at  a 
great  disadTantage  in  thus  attacking  an  indictment^ 
tfie  TaHdity  of  which  had  been  virtually  aoquiesoed  in 
by  older  and  well-known  counsel  for  the  defense.  The 
court  was  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  dilatory  motion, 
wiAoat  merits  and  to  decline  to  entertain  it  at  that  late 
sl^pe  in  the  proceedings.  Seemg  that  he  must  act 
wMi  sneigy,  and  eren  with  audacity,  if  he  would  be 
heard  at  aD,  he  arose^  and,  not  waiting  for  the  court  to 
say  whether  or  not  lis  motion  should  hare  a  hearing, 
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made  an  appeal  so  Tehement  and  earnest  —  giring 
briefly  the  story  of  his  sudden  entrance  into  the  case, 
and  what  he  had  been  doing  during  the  preceding 
night,  and  asking  only  one  day  in  which  to  prepare  for 
die  argument -— that  the  district  attorney  made  no 
objection,  and  tfie  court  granted  his  request  At  the 
same  time  it  was  ordered  that  if  the  motion  shouM  be 
OTcrrulcd,  the  prisoner  must  be  ready  for  trial  at  once. 
A  two  hours'  argument  the  next  day  resulted  in  the 
quashing  of  tfie  indictment  and  the  discharge  of  the 
prisoner. 

In  1844  he  met  with  a  scTcre  affliction  in  the  death 
of  his  wife.  His  removal  to  Pittsburg  occurred  in 
1817.  He  had  long  been  contraiplatbg  a  wider  field 
of  operations  than  was  presented  at  Steubenville.  Co- 
lumbus was  considered  -by  him,  but  Pittsburg  was 
finally  chosen,  partly  through  the  encouragement  of 
the  Hon.  William  Wilkins  of  that  city,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  could,  by  steamboat  from  tiiere,  moie  easily 
▼isit  his  mother  at  Steubenyille  on  Sundays  than  from 
the  other  phoe.  He  continued  to  be  a  eitisen  of  Ohio, 
retainmg  the  home  *at  Steubenyille  for  his  mother's 
use,  and  also  retaining  his  place  in  the  law  firm  of 
Stanton  &  McCook. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1856,  while  Mr.  Stanton  was 
still  residing  in  Pittsburg,  he  married  Miss  Ellen 
M.  Hutchison,  the  daughter  of  James  Hutchison,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Pittsburg.  From  this  marriage 
were  bom  four  children,— -two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Of  these,  one  of  the  sons,  bom  October  17, 
1861,  died  July  10, 1862. 
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Ha  ramaiiiecl  at  Pittsburg  from  1817  to  1866.  Bk 
pfpfoMioinl  life  there  was  one  of  great  activity  and 
brilliant  saooessy  as  was  well  attested  by  the  leading 
BMmbers  of  the  Pittsburg  bar  at  the  meeting  of  their 
association,  called  after  his  deathi  in  1869.  On  that 
occasion  Thomas  li.  Marshall,  Esq.,  said :^ 

■ 

With  inYisoible  will  and  resdate  purpose  he  performed 
Us  work,  whether  In  the  schoolroom  at  the  Btndent*t  desk,  b 
the  oAoe,  b  the  forum,  or  as  the  greatest  war  minister  of  the 
age.  He  approached  the  object  of  labor  with  the  purpose  to 
oreroome  It  He  labored  iHth  the  diligence  of  the  student 
and  the  courage  of  the  soldier.  Herein  lay  the  secret  of  his 
great  sneccss.  He  beUcYed  in  the  divine  ** alchemy'*  of 
work.  When  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  our  sister 
State,  Ohk>,  he  worked  for  bread  for  his  widowed  mother. 
He  attained  the  front  rank  of  his  profession  there  before  he 
reached  the  age  of  thirty  years.  When  he  moved  to  Pitt^ 
burg  he  at  once  took  hb  place  with  the  ablest  of  our  bar. 
It  is  no  small  compliment  toliis  memory  to  say  that  he  added 
fresh  honors  to  the  bar  that  could  point  to  its  illustrious  dead 
and  pronounce  the  names  of  Woods,  Ross,  Baldwin,  Semple, 
Biddle,  Fetterman,  and  Burke,  and,  among  the  then  great 
Hving  minds,  to  WiUdns,  Femand,  Shaler,  Loomis,  Metealf, 
and  their  associates.  After  ten  years  of  full  practice  here, 
the  rare  ability,  leambg,  and  success  of  which  may  be  traced 
in  contemporary  reports,  he  removed  to  Washington,  soon  to 
enter  upon  that  public  career  which  made  his  name  famous 
iriwrever  civilisation  had  a  foothold,  and  patriotism,  loyalty, 
and  courage  had  admirers.  Before  saying  a  single  word 
further  of  Mr.  Stanton,  I  may  say  that  if  by  any  human  pos- 
sibilities Us  valuable  public  services  to  this  nation  could  be 
sspunged  from  its  history;  if  he  had  oontributed  nothing 
than  the  results  of  hb  Individual  labor  as  an  aample 
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to  Int  oonniiTiiien,  m  ob  ezftmpla  lo  the  young 
oooniiyy  still  hit  fftiiie  would  haTO  been  ample  end  leeore. 

Of  Mr.  Stanton's  great  wpt^citj  for  work  Mr.  Mar- 
ahaUsaid:  — 

I  have  known  men  more  nchly  endowed  with  natural  gifte ; 
I  hare  known  more  learned  men,  more  eloquent  men,  moxe 
penuanre  men ;  but  I  haTO  never  met  another  man  who  was 
eapable  of  soeh  prodigious,  oontinuooe,  and  incessant  mental 
labor.  I  may  be  pardoned  in  referring  to  an  instance  of 
thb  power.  I  think  it  was  in  the  winter  of  1854.  I  had 
oooasion  to  meet  him  in  regard  to  a  case  which  had  been  fixed 
on  a  Saturday  for  trial  on  the  succeeding  Monday  two  weeks. 
The  cause  involyed  questions  of  church  poli^,  rules  of  ohuroh 
discipline,  and  considerable  real  estate  was  dependent  upon 
the  result  of  the  issue.  It  was  a  quarrel,  a  trouble  among 
the  saints.  It  was  a  noTel  and*  rare  case  in  the  law,  intricate 
and  complex  in  its  ftusts.  Mr.  Stanton  had  no  prerions 
knowledge  of  the  case;  had  norer  known  anything  of  the 
denominational  or  church  quarrel.  Yet  within  two  weeks 
he  mastered  the  case  in  all  its  details  of  the  law,  facts,  and 
diureh  history.  To  do  so  he  was  compelled  to  peruse  and 
study  OTer  one  thousand  gages  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
examine  criticaUy  the  yearly  proceedings  of  church  courts, 
synods,  and  assemblies  for  orer  fifty  years.  He  had  to 
nnraTcl  and  dissect  the  dry  and  unchristian  details  of  a 
denominational  schism,  and  prepare  the  law  for  the  trial 
of  the  ease.  In  these  two  weeks  he  became  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  Corenanter  Church  from  the  days  of 
the  ^  solemne  league  and  coTenant "  to  the  day  of  trial.  He 
deliTered  the  opening  address  on  behalf  of  the  defendants, 
and  ooonpied  one  hour  and  a  half  in  an  exhaostiTe  statement 
of  the  ease.  The  ooort-room  was  crowded  with  the  brethrent 
— doetois  of  difinity,  gray  with  time's  yean,  and  full  of  the 
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wisdom  o£  tlieir  lebooL  When  lie  Mi  down,  one  of  these 
doctors  inqoiied  if  Mr.  Stanton  hsd  not  heen  edoceted  in  the 
ehoreh,  tntored  in  her  prinoiples  and  history.  He  was 
answered :  **  Two  weeks  sinoe  he  knew  nothing  of  yonr  his- 
toiy  or  principles,  and  scarcely  knew  of  your  ezistenoe.'*  The 
doctor's  wonder  was  excited,  to  be  merged  afterwards  m 
admiration  of  the  perfections  of  a  hiwyer*s  work.  This  ease 
was  tried  by  men  eminent  in  the  profession,  —  Mr.  Williams 
with  Mr.  Jones,  and  my  dead  friend,  the  eloquent,  brave 
hero,  8amnel  W.  Bhusk,  were  oonnsel  for  the  phdntifFs.  Mr. 
Stanton  prepared  and  tried  that  case  as  if  it  had  been  his 
lile*s  work.  When  it  was  won,  he  tamed  to  fresh  wo^  with 
the  appetite  and  inqMralion  of  yonth. 

John  H.  HamptoDi  Esq.,  said:  — 

He  rose  in  his  profession  rapidly,  not  becanse  wealth  or 
inflnential  famity  connections  opened  the  way,  but  because  his 
ambitioB  and  eeaseless  effort  drew  attention  to  his  early 
efforts  and  excited  him  to  renewed  exertion.    He  possessed 
an  indomitable  will,  and  trusted  not  to  displays  of  winning 
deohunation  to  gain  a  cause,  but  to  scTcre  and  continuous 
■tady,  which  marks  the  careful  and  successful  lawyer.  When 
al  oar  bar,  he  was  noted  for  the  exact  knowledge  he  had  of 
the  kw  and  facts  in  his  case,  and  for  the  constant  Ubor  he 
praotioed  hi  gettbg  ready  for  the  conflicts  he  entered.    Day 
and  night  he  toiled,  and  exhibited  in  a  huge  degree  that  stub* 
bom  pertbaeity  of  porpose  which  distinguished  him  in  the 
great  daties  he  afterwards  performed  as  Secretary  of  War. 
No  man  ever  saw  one  of  hb  briefs  that  was  not  struck  with 
its  oompleteoess  and  with  the  array  of  anthori^  it  pieeented. 
Bat  he  added  to  his  hOwr  that  hi^  degree  of  met^  which 
few  BSD  posssss.    Order  was  the  eontroUing  element  of  his 
mind.    He  powsssed  a  power  of  arranging  his  facia  and  the 
deoisions  applicable  to  them  that  made  him  ahnost  faiesisliUe 
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when  pat  before  a  court  or  a  jury.  He  planted  himself  for 
saocess  upon  one  or  two  points  in  his  case,  and  fooght  his 
battle  manfully  to  the  end  upon  them.  His  mind  was  strong, 
his  judgment  dear,  his  logic  direct  and  oonvincing.  No  false 
ornaments  marred  the  line  of  hb  arguments;  no  attempt 
made  to  triumph  by  pathetie  appeals.  He  moved  steadily  on 
to  the  end  by  clear  reasoning,  and  carried  hb  ease  by  the 
power  and  force  which  he  infused  into  it 

A.  W.  LoomiSy  Esq.,  a  leading  lawyer  of  the  Pitte- 
bnrg  bar,  said  when  Mr.  Stanton  took  up  hk  ntidmod 
in  that  fAtj ;  — 

I  shall  now  have  to  work.  Stanton  will  stndy  my  side  el 
cases  as  thoroughly  as  he  does  hb  own,  and  wiU  know  as 
mooh  as  I  do  el  it|  and  perhaps 
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Eablt  in  his  Pittsburg  oareer  Kr.  Stanton  aoqvired 
a  oonsidenble  national  reputation  as  connsel  for  the 
State  of  Pennsjlirania  in  a  soit  brought  bj  that  oom- 
monweakh,  under  his  adTice,  against  the  Wheeling 
Bridge  Company,  in  the  Siq[»renie  Court  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  an  original  suit,  brought  under  that 
elanse  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  provides  that 
in  all  oases  in  which  a  State  is  a  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  junsdiotion,  and  was  for  an 
injunction  against  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across 
tiie  Ohio  Biyer  at  Wheeling,  then  in  progress,  under  a 
diarter  granted  by  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  legislatures  of  Ohio  and  Virginia  had,  as  earfy 
as  1816,  passed  acts  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  at  that  point,  providing  that  it  should  not 
obstruct  navigation.  The  work  not  being  done.  Con- 
gress was,  m  1836  and  1838,  petitioned  to  perform  it, 
but  without  farorable  results.  In  1843  the  Ohio  legis- 
lature memorialised  Congress  to  construct  the  bridge. 
This  was  met  by  Pennsylvania  with  resolutions  of 
lenonstiance^  setting  forth  the  mjury  to  her  commerce 
wUdi  would  be  caused  diereby.  The  scheme  was  again 
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In  1817  Virginia  revived  her  former  charter,  and 
authorised  the  reorganization  of  the  corporation  for  the 
construction  of  the  bridge.  The  people  of  Pittsburg 
and  of  western  Pennsylvania  saw  with  dismay  the 
work  progressing,  which  was,  as  Mr.  Stanton  ssid  in  his 
argument,  to  make  Wheeling,  Va.,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Ohio  Biver. 
The  two  States  embracbg  the  shores  on  either  side  of 
the  river  had  consented,  and  were  indeed  equally  desir- 
ous of  seeing  the  work  advanced.  Where  could  the 
authority  be  found  to  interfere  ?  It  was  not  then  the 
fashion  for  the  federal  government  to  be  appealed 
to,  to  stay  the  action  of  the  States,  even  when  its 
powers  were  invaded ;  and  the  Virginia  legiskture  had 
avoided  the  appearance  of  any  conflict  with  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regulate  cbmmerce  between  the  States 
by  declaring  that  if  the  bridge  should  be  so  erected  as 
to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  river,  then,  unless  the 
obstruction  was  at  once  removed,  the  bridge  might  be 
treated  as  a  public  nuisance  and  abated  accordingly. 

But  although  the  bridge,  as  it  was  being  constructed, 
would  thus  obstruct  tbe  navigation  of  the  river,  little 
was  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  courts  of  Virginia  in  the 
way  of  enforcmg  the  conditions  of  her  charter  thus 
violated.  To  seek  relief  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  either  of  the  districts  in  which  the  bridge  was 
situated  would  likely  be  fruitless,  and  an  appeal  could 
be  heard  only  after  long  and  injurious  delay.  How, 
then,  could  it  be  made  to  appear  that  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  an  injured  party,  in  the  sense  which  would 
faring  her  within  the  ri|g^t  to  institute  an  original  anil 
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•gainst  the  Bridge  Company  in  the  Sopreme  Co^rt  of 
tiie  United  States? 

This  problem  Mr.  Stanton  solyed.  He  oommeneed 
soit  in  July,  1849,  by  filing  in  the  ofBoe  of  the  elerk 
of  that  oonrt  the  bill  of  oomplaint  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
■ylnmia  against  the  Wheeling  Bridge  Company  and 
odiers.  On  the  16th  of  the  foUowing  month  he  ap- 
peared before  Jnstioe  Orier,  rittbg  at  chambers  in  Phil- 
adelphiay  and  moved  for  an  injunction  against  the 
Bridge  Company  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
at  the  instance  of  her  attomey-generaL  After  consid- 
ering the  bill  and  answer,  and  the  affidaTita  of  the 
respectiYe  parties  in  support  of  the  same,  the  judge 
refused  the  injunctioui  but  ordered  that  the  papers  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  derk  of  the  court,  and  that  the 
complainant  haye  leaye  to  moye  for  an  injunction,  as 
prayed  for,  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  term  of  the 
courts  which  would  be  in  the  following  December.  He 
declined  to  take  the  responsibility  of  ezercismg  the 
power  of  the  court  in  the  premises,  mably  because  the 
question  of  the  plaintifTs  right  was  new  and  inrolTcd 
die  jurisdiction  of  the  court 

Mr.  Stanton's  position  as  to  the  right  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  bring  the  suit,  and  the  reasons  urged 
by  him  to  show  that  her  interest  was  sufficient  for  that 
purpose,  were  deemed  ^  far  fetched  "  by  leading  mem- 
bets  of  the  PennsylTania  bar,  while  Virginia  lawyers 
traated  the  suit  with  derision.  Unmoyed  by  these  dis- 
couragements, he  appeared  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  the 
Mit  tsnn  (December,  1849),  and  moyed  for  the  injune- 
tioo.   His  argument  in  sq^port  of  the  motion  ezhausted 
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the  history  and  law  of  the  subject  He  demonstrated 
the  federal  jurisdiction  oyer  the  subject-matter,  and  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case. 
His  argument  was  conceded  to  be  one  of  great  power, 
and  placed  him  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profes- 
sion in  the  nation. 

Mr.  Stanton's  argument  in  this  celebrated  case  ap- 
pears in  the  13th  yolume  of  Howard's  U.  S.  Reports, 
page  632.  In  its  conclusion  he  grandly  asserted  the 
rights  of  the  State,  while  confidently  submitting  their 
protection  to  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  nation.  The 
sentiments  he  uttered  eyinced  his  fidelity  to  the  majes^ 
of  the  law,  and  his  deyotion  to  the  rightful  authori^ 
of  both  the  nation  and  the  State.    He  said:  — 

Haying  thus  presented. my  proporiticn  in  its  yarions 
branches,  I  fed  that  it  is  not  needful  for  me  to  urge  upon 
this  oonrt  the  important  oonsideratioDS  which  neoessarily  ariae 
from  the  case,  considerations  not  only  affecting  life  and  pro- 
perty to  an  immeasurable  extent,  but  yast  commeroe,  eesentisl 
state  rights,  and  the  pesee  of  the  confederacy.  They  will 
present  themselyes  to  tiie  oonrt  with  more  f  oroe  than  I  could 
urge  them.  I  know  not,  sir,  that  it  becomes  me  to  say  more 
hi  thb  behalf.    This  only  I  will  add : — 

In  1766  a  distinguished  son  of  Pennsylyania,  Dr.  Bitten* 
hoose,  first  conoeiyed  the  idea  of  her  great  works  connecting 
the  waters  of  the  bkes  and  the  Atbatte  with  the  Ohk>  Bi?er. 
Seyenty  years  ehqieed  before  the  resonroes  of  the  State  were 
eqnal  to  snoh  an  undertaking.  Bot,  oooe  eommenoed,  it  was 
accomplished.  While  all  other  works  tending  to  the 
objeot  halted  eastof  the  A]leghanies,Penns]rlyania  fora 
way  through,  thus  opening  a  cheap,  easyt  and  secure 
transportation  from  the  Oulf  and  the  Bod^  MountafaM 

Adaatie  seaboard. 
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BbI  bo  MMMMr  liad  thla  ndgiiiy  work  been  oomplaled  and 
hi  rafmiM  oommeiioed  to  lepleniili  tho  ozluuistod  tnotmj 
of  tho  8talo»  And  a  ptoeporom  oommeroo  to  refanlmtM  Imr 
eiliaeiif  lor  tlieir  hmwj  tumlioii,  tliaii  the  flagitioni  mhmm 
It  mdortakon  to  out  her  off  from  the  Ohio  hj  a  Mdge  al 
WheeHng,  within  flf tj  milee  of  her  bofden. 

When  to  preteiit  to  gieat  a  wrong  ahe  appeals  to  the  Sii- 
preme  Court,  the  work  it  hurried  on ;  and,  pending  her  appli* 
eatioB  lor  an  injanotion«  iron  oaUee  are  etretohed  aoroee  the 
ehannd  of  a  naTigable  river,  mtermpting  Teeeelf  arriring  and 
departing  from  the  porte  of  PenneylTania,  and  before  the  ean 
be  heard  b  this  tribunal  her  Tsseels  are  stopped  on  a  publfo 
hid^iway,  their  caigo  and  passengers  discharged  at  Wheeling, 
and  Pennsylvania  ports  shut  op. 

For  less  injuries  than  these  States  have  been  heretofore 
prompt  to  redrem  their  wrongs,  and  have  rushed  swiftly  to 
war.  Even  under  our  goTemment,  in  defense  of  oommereial 
righta,  supposed  to  be  invaded  by  congressional  enactment, 
the  banner  of  disunion  has  been  unfuried  in  the  South.  In 
the  North  and  East  bordering  States,  assertmg  navigation 
privilsges,  have  resorted  to  acts  of  oonfiscation  md  retortion, 
untfl  at  lengtii  dvil  war  was  ready  to  burst  forth  along  their 
borders  and  range  along  their  coasts.  At  a  later  day,  the 
Western  States  of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  on  a  mere  boundary 
question,  arrayed  their  military  forces  against  each  other 
nnder  command  of  their  respective  governors.  And  now  on 
a  mere  abstract  question.  State  is  seen  arrayed  against  State 
wiUi  thrsali  and  wariike  aspect 

To  tiiese  what  a  contrast  and  example  does  Pennsylvania 
tins  day  present  Threatened  in  her  dearest  rights,  she 
makes  no  appeal  to  force. 

When  the  foundations  of  the  government  were  laid,  and 
iUs  tribunal  established  as  its  comeiNstone,  Pennsylvania 
was  tkste.  She  knew  that  the  chief  object  of  the  Constita. 
thm  was  to  snfaetitate  the  kw  of  lOMOB  lor  the  kw  of  lotee^ 
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and  her  abiding  confidence  in  its  efficacy  lor  eveiy  esigeney 
has  never  been  shaken.  Her  eommeroe  obstrueted  on  a  pub* 
lie  river,  she  comes  this  day  at  the  head  of  no  armed  squad- 
rons, with  no  blustering  enactments  of  state  sovereignty,  with 
no  threatenbgs  of  disunion  iqNm  her  lips.  As  becomes  the 
keystone  of  the  federal  arch,  she  seeks  first  a  peaceful  rsas- 
edy.  She  appears  as  an  humble  suitor  before  civil  judges 
upon  their  judgment  seat,  surrounded  by  no  armed  janisik 
ries,  by  no  impcorial  guards ;  but  in  the  exercise  of  their  con* 
stitotional  functions  clothed  with  an  authority  more  potent,  in 
her  estimation,  than  an  army  with  banners.  She  asks  them  to 
protect  a  right  deemed  the  most  inestimable  among  all  nations, 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Congress,  for 
the  improvement  of  which  millions  of  her  treasure  have  been 
lavished,  and  upon  which  the  wel^re  of  her  people  depends. 
She  asks  them  by  simple  injunction  to  prevent  a  local  corpo- 
ration from  riolating,  under  ccdor  of  state  authority,  a  ri^ 
that  a  world  in  arms  could  not  wrest  from  her. 

The  court  sustained  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  question  of 
jurisdiction^  and  ordered  a  reference  to  a  special  com- 
missioner to  take  testimony  as  to  whether  the  bridge 
really  was  an  obstruction  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
river,  and  if  so,  what  alterations  could  be  made,  if  any, 
which  would  remove  the  obstruction  and  yet  allow  of 
the  continuance  of  the  bridge.  The  commissioner  re- 
ported at  the  next  term  that  the  bridge  was  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Oliio  River  by  steam- 
boats, and  recommended  certain  alterations,  which  if 
made  would  render  such  navigation  entirely  free. 

The  court  decided  that  the  interest  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  an  owner  of  the  public  works  which  would  be  injuri- 
onsly  affected  by  any  obstruction  to  the  free  navigation 
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of  the  Ohio  Riyer,  was  tach  as  to  entitle  her  to  bring 
tiie  matf  and  that,  theref  ore,  it  was  properly  brought  in 
this  eonrty  as  a  conrt  of  original  jurisdiction  in  cases 
where  a  State  was  a  party ;  that  the  Ohio  River  is  sub- 
ject to  the  commercial  power  of  Congressi  and  that  its 
narigation  cannot  be  obstructed  by  the  authority  of 
any  State ;  that  thct  Wheeling  bridge  as  oonstmcted 
was  a  nuisance,  being  an  obstruction  to  navigation; 
that  the  remedy  applied  for  in  this  case  was  a  proper 
one ;  and  that  the  bridge  must  be  altered  within  a  fixed 
time  or  removed* 

The  triumph  of  Mr,  Stanton  was  complete.  In  the 
&oe  of  a  powerful  army  of  antagonists,  he  had  estab- 
lished the  right  of  Pennsylvania  to  bring  the  suit  at 
once  in  the  highest  court.  He  had  been  sustained  by 
the  court  on  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
nmintiMn  the  free  navigation  of  the  Ohio  against  any 
impediment  under  state  authority.  He  had  prevailed 
on  the  disputed  question  of  fact  as  to  whether  the 
bridge  really  was  an  obstruction.  And,  finally,  he  was 
held  to  have  sought  the  remedy  appropriate  to  the 
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In  1856,  and  untQ  the  final  determination  of  the 
ease  in  1868,  Kr.  Stanton  was  counsel  with  that  emi- 
nent patent  lawyer,  (George  Harding,  Esq.,  of  Philar 
delphia,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  McCormick  v. 
Manny,  in  a  suit  brought  for  an  alleged  infringement 
of  the  patent  for  McCormick's  reaping-machine. 

Kr.  Harding  says  of  this  case;  — 

Mr*  Btantoa  argued  the  patent  ease  of  MeCormiek  «• 
Manny  before  Judges  McLean  and  Drummood  at  CinoiaaatL 


Mr.  Linodn  and  I  were  assoeiatsd  with  hun  for  the  defense, 
and  Messrs.  Diokerson  and  Reverdy  Johnson  lepiesented  the 
plaintiff.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  1^  question  whieh 
arose  in  the  ease,  and  enforced  the  defendant's  position  on  the 
isflts  as  brought  out.    Mr.  Linoohi  did  not  aigoe  the  ease. 

Of  Mr.  Stanton's  eloquence  Mr.  Harding  says :  — 

He  was  a  very  eloquent  speaker.  I  never  heaid  a  moie 
eloquent  Uwyer.  He  had  a  style  of  vehement  speaking  well 
adapted  for  a  jury,  and  an  entirely  different  style  when 
before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington.  In  the  latter  case 
he  was  calm,  deliberate,  and  impressive,  oarefully  lepiesstng 
all  feeling  and  all  exuberance  of  expression.  The  greatest 
legal  work  of  Mr.  Stanton's  life  was,  in  my  judgment,  hb 
conduct  of  the  suit  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  against  the 
Wheelmg  and  fielmont  Bridge  Company,  oonunonly  known 
as  the  Wheeling  Bridge  case.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Stanton's  manner  of  preparing  his  arguments  in  the 
Supreme  Court  was  to  arrange  hb  matter  in  advance,  and  then 
formulate  his  sentences,  and  oorreet  them  mentally  without 
using  any  notes  or  redueing  anything  to  writing,  so  that  his 
great  speeches  were  usually  preoompoeed  and  committed  to 
memofy,  although  he  never  wrote  out  a  single  sentence  of 
them.  This  is  Uie  most  difficult  mode  of  preparing  a  speeeh, 
but  it  was  very  effective.  Hisspeakinghadallihe  vigorof  an 
extemporaneous  production,  and  at  the  same  time  poseeseed 
the  aoounu^  and  eomplstsoees  of  a  written  speech. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

BtBMvil  to  Waihington. — Enplojred  bj  Um  GoirOTBiiMiit  m  Spe- 
cial Coniml  in  GaliforaU  Ltad  CMa8.~TlM  LimaBtoar  Fnuid. 

br  the  latter  part  of  1856,  Mr.  Stanton  removed 
to  Waahington,  where  he  could  devote  himself  more 
espeeially  to  cases  in  which  he  was  already  engaged  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  be  the  better  prepared  for  an 
increase  of  practice  in  that  tribunal.  In  December  of 
that  year  he  made  his  final  argument  in  the  Wheeling 
Bridge  ease.  At  the  next  term  of  the  court  he  made 
his  final  argument  in  the  McCormick  Reaper  case ;  and 
two  days  afterwards,  February  18,  1858,  he  was  on  his 
way  to  California  as  special  counsel  for  the  United 
States  in  some  of  the  most  important  litigation  to 
which  the  federal  government  has  ever  been  a  party. 

By  the  treaty  of  1848  with  Mexico,  under  which 
California,  with  other  territory,  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  it  was  provided  that  the  ''  grants  of  land  made 
by  Mexico  in  the  ceded  territories  **  should  **  preserve 
the  legal  value  which  they  may  possess,  and  the  gran- 
tees may  cause  their  legitimate  titles  to  be  acknow- 
ledged before  the  American  tribunals.** 

In  order  to  secure  to  the  owners  of  valid  grants, 
under  Mexican  law,  the  treaty  rights  thus  pledged, 
Congress,  by  the  act  of  1851,  created  a  Board  of  Land 
Oommissioners^  before  which  their  daims  were  to  be 
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presented  within  two  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act 
Lands  not  daimed  within  that  time  were  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  part  of  the  public  domain.  This  board  was 
to  have  three  years  within  which  to  decide  upon  the 
claims  presented.  The  term  of  its  existence  was  ex- 
tended by  subsequent  enactments  to  five  years.  It 
adjourned  sine  die  on  the  1st  of  March,  1856,  after 
having  acted  upon  all  the  daims  brought  before  it  for 
oonsideration, — 803  in  number.  The  law  provided  for 
an  appeal  to  the  United  States  District  Court  from  the 
decision  of  the  Land  Commission,  and  from  the  District 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  amount  of  land  covered  by  the  claims  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  under  alleged 
grants  from  Mexico  was  19,148  square  miles, — more 
than  twdve  millions  of  aeres, — induding  the  sites  of 
San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Marysville,  and  other  dtiee 
.  and  towns. 

The  most  enterprising  of  all  the  daimants  was  J.  T. 
Limantour,  a  Frenchman,  and  formerly  a  merchant 
at  Monterey.  He  filed  eight  claims,  embracing  958 
square  miles.  One  bf  these  daims  was  for  eighty 
leagues. 

Six  of  his  chiims,  covering  924  square  mfles,  were 
rejected  by  the  board,  while  the  other  two  were  con- 
firmed. He  modestly  or  magnanimoudy  waived  his 
right  to  appeal  from  the  adverse  decisions,  and  from 
the  two  which  were  favorable  to  him  an  appeal  was 
taken  by  the  United  States. 

Of  the  two  pretended  grants  confirmed  to  him  by 
the  oommission,  one  was  for  four  square  kaguee  of 
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hud  wiihm  the  ciij  and  eonntj  of  San  FrandaoOi  and 
the  odier  was  for  the  Farallone  Uandsy  just  outoide 
the  Golden  Galei  and  the  islands  of  Alcatrai  and 
TerlM  Buena  (Ooat  Island)i  and  one  square  league  at 
Fdint  Tiboroni  opposite  Angel  Island,  —  all  in  the  bay 
of  San  Franoiseo.  On  these  the  fortifications  and 
Ughtfaoases  of  the  goremment  were  being  erected. 
The  market  Talue  of  the  lands  thus  claimed  by  him  at 
San  Fnmcisco  was,  at  that  time,  estimated  at  from  ten 
to  twehre  millions  of  dollars,  irfiile  the  sites  for  militaiy 
and  ligfathoose  purposes  were  of  a  Talne  that  coold 
hardly  be  estimated. 

Judge  Black  became  Attorney-General,  Ifarch  6, 
1867.  The  Land  Commission  in  California  had  ex- 
pired by  limitation  of  law,  a  year  before.  Its  decisions 
and  the  eridenoe  upon  which  they  had  been  based  were 
a  part  of  the  records  of  his  department  Most  of  the 
oases  not  abandoned  by  the  chimants  were  pending  in 
the  Distriot  Court  of  California  on  appeaL  During 
the  session  of  Congress  preceding  his  appointment,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  BepresentatiTes 
had  reported  a  bill  confirming  all  grants  not  already 
rejected  by  the  Land  Commission,  and  its  passage  had 
been  Tehmently  urged  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  poor 
injured  ckimants  under  treaty  rights.  Such  a  okmor 
was  raised  against  the  Limantour  daims  that  the  com- 
mittee, hopbg  to  SSTO  the  bill  thereby,  so  amended  it 
as  to  exdude  them  from  its  operation.  The  scheme 
was  nererdieless  defeated. 

Widiin  three  months  after  Judge  Black  came  into 
cfiee^  he  was  lisited  by  one  Augustus  Jouan,  then 
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residing  in  Cindnnati,  who  related  to  him,  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  what  was  afterwards  shown  to  be  a 
true  story  of  the  crimes  upon  which  the  Limantour 
claims  were  founded. 

Jouan  seems  to  have  drifted  away  from  California, 
and  to  have  been  located  at  Cincinnati  The  clamor 
against  Limantour  in  Congress  and  in  the  newspapers 
doubtless  originated  with  him.  He  felt  sure  the  gov- 
ernment would  need  him,  if  he  would  reveal  the  know- 
ledge he  possessed.  He  went  to  Washington  in  May, 
1857,  opened  his  budget,  secured  employment,  and 
started  to  California  June  5,  to  aid  in  the  preparation 
of  the  case  against  Limantour. 

At  San  Francisco  he  reported  to  the  United  States 
District  Attorney  June  Sp,  1857.  Himself  an  agent, 
and  to  some  extent  an  accomplice  of  Limantour,  his 
statements  standing  alone  would  have  carried  with 
them  little  or  no  weight;  but  on  the  hearing  of  the 
case  he  was  fully  corrob<nated  in  erery  particular. 

To  resist  these  monstrous  claims  of  Limantour  to  the 
land  embracing  the  Qty  of  San  Francisco,  and  all  the 
eligible  sites  for  military  ^iproaches  to  it,  Mr.  Stanton 
was  employed  as  special  counsel  for  the  United  States. 
His  mission,  however,  was  made  to  embrace  the  whole 
subject  of  Mexican  grants  in  California.  The  value  of 
the  lands  covered  by  fabricated  grants  was  estimated  by 
Attorney-General  BUu^  in  1860,  in  an  official  report, 
at  $150,000,000. 

Mr.  Stanton's  instructions,  dated  February  18, 1858, 
directed  him  to  proceed  to  San  Francisco,  confer  with 
the  United  States  Attorney  in  relation  to  land  claims 
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pending  in  the  United  Stakes  District  Courts  wherein 
the  United  States  was  a  partji  and  ''render  such  pro- 
fessional senrioes  thereiny  as  in  yoor  opinion  may  be 
teqnired  for  the  interests  of  the  United  States.**  He 
was  instmoted  to  especially  direct  his  attention  to  the 
ease  of  the  United  States  v.  J.  Y.  LimantouTi  and 
with  the  District  Attwney  to  ^  take  soch  measures  in 
the  inTestigation  and  defenses  of  said  claim  of  J.  T. 
Limantoary  as  in  your  judgment  may  be  proper  to 
resist  the  daim.*'  He  was  to  remain  in  San  Fnmeisco 
as  long  as  mig^t  be  necessary  for  resistance  and  de- 
IsBse  against  the  ckim,  and  his  investigations  were  to 
be  extended  into  Mexico  and  whererer  else  occasion 
mig^  require.  Said  the  Attorney-General  in  condu- 
^Yott  wiD  general)^  do  and  perform  all  sudi 
itters  and  tilings  in  rehtion  to  the  aforesaid  cases  as 
ly  be  ri|^t  and  proper  to  be  done  by  counsd  learned 
die  laW|  i&  behalf  of  the  United  States  as  your 
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CHAPTEB  Vm 

Mr.  StSDioB  b  Cyiiorais.— Hit  Woik  thert.  —  CMlselioB  sad 
ArtaagMnent  ol  ths  llsiieaa  Aidiifis. 

Mb.  Starton's  diary  shows  that  on  the  21st  of  Feb- 
ruaryi  1858,  he  sailed  from  New  York  to  Aspinwall 
on  the  steamer  Star  of  the  West, — the  steamer  at 
whichi  less  than  three  years  afteri  while  he  was  senring 
as  Attorney-General  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet,  rebel- 
lion fired  its  first  shot  He  arrived  in  San  Frandsco 
at  ten  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  Friday,  March  19,  and  after 
a  single  day  qpent  in  introductions,  he  entered  i^n  his 
work. 

His  plan  was  to  collect  all  the  archiyes  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  California  under  Mexican  rule,  and  to  ascertain 
from  them  what  grants  of  land  had  been  made;  then 
to  resist  as  fabricated  and  spurious  all  that  were  not 
found  among  them,  no  matter  how  strongly  they  might 
be  supported  by  documents  purporting  to  be  official  but 
unknown  to  those  records.  These  archives,  if  all  col- 
lected together  and  properly  arranged,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  exhibit  the  record  eridence  of  every  act  of  the 
former  government  whereby  lands  had  been  granted  to 


was  a  work  that  had  never  been  attempted.  In- 
deed, its  necesri^  did  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to 
any  one.    Mr.  (Canton  found  a  portion  only  of  Aose 
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ateliiT68y  and  ihej  were  kept  in  looee  boxes  in  the  office 
of  the  United  States  Snrreyor^Jeneral  at  San  FranciBOO, 
where  bat  Kttle  attention  had  been  paid  to  them*    The 
Board  of  Land  Commissioneni  croi^ked  in  1851  for  the 
express  pnipose  of  inyestigating  and  deciding  the  ralid- 
itj  of  alleged  Mexican  grants  in  California,  had  totally 
ignored  them  daring  the  &re  years  of  its  labors.    They 
embraced  only  a  portion  of  what  had  been  taken  by  the 
United  States  forces  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
California  in  1846, — many  having  gone  into  private 
handsi  and  many  more  having  remained  stored  away 
and  forgotten  in  varions  parts  of  the  State.    Besides 
tiiisy  oar  government  never  had  been  in  possession  of 
all  the  Mexican  records.     Civil  commotion  in  the  De- 
partment of  California  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  the  final  chaos 
of  conquest^  had  thrown  the  archives  into  seemingly 
inextricable  confusion,  and  -many  records  were  missing. 
To  the  documents  he  found  at  San  Krancisco,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton therefore  had  to  add  all  others  that  could  be  found, 
and  if  any  were  in  the  possession  of  private  individuals, 
tiiey  must  be  traced  and  wrested  from  them  by  legal 
process,  under  a  statute  yet  to  be  enacted.    The  records 
when  so  coUeoted  must  be  methodically  arranged,  and 
bound  in  convenient  volumes,  so  that  they  might  be 
Miely  preserved  and  ready  for  reference.    This  task, 
which  to  most  men  would  have  seemed  impossible,  Mr. 
Btanton  undertook  and  accomplished. 

From  die  date  of  his  arrival  in  California  until 
joly  16  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  of  which 
eightyiune^  as  his  diary  shows,  were  spent  by  him  in 
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CTBPi^nSng  thcsc  fccords.  In  this  he  had  the  valuable 
assistance  of  Mr.  B.  C.  Hopkins,  afterwards,  for  thirty 
years,  the  keeper  cf  the  archives.  That  gentbmau  has 
furnished  an  interesting  statement  in  tUs  connection, 
in  which  he  says  that  the  books  and  papers  were  taken 
from  the  'Moose  boxes'*  in  which  they  were  packed,  and 
arranged  in  order  in  several  rooms.  An  adequate  cleri- 
cal force  was  engaged,  the  work  of  which  was  directed 
by  Mr.  Stanton,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Hopkins's  tes- 
timony, **  kbored  with  unremitting  industry,  doing  as 
much  or  more  work  than  any  of  his  derks."  **  When 
he  commenced  the  work,"  says  Mr.  Hopkins,  **  he  was 
unacquainted  with  the  Spanish  language,  but  very  soon 
he  was  able  to  substantially  tnnskte  any  ordinary 
Spanish  document." 

Mr.  Stanton  framed  and  sent  to  Attomey^leneral 
Blapk  two  bills  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  one 
of  which  provided  for  the  compulsory  production,  wher- 
ever they  might  be  found,  of  Mexican  official  pqien 
belonging  to  the  arehives,  and  the  other  for  the  punish- 
ment of  any  who  should  present  fidse  daims,  or  add  to 
or  take  away  anything  from  these  archives.  These  bills 
were  successfully  urged  upon  Congress  by  Judge  Black, 
and  became  kws  on  the  18th  of  May,  within  two  months 
from  the  day  of  Mr.  Stanton's  arrival  in  California. 
They  will  be  found  in  the  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes, 
Sections  2229,  2471,  2472,  2473,  6411,  and  6412. 
Under  this  new  authori^  Stanton  made  tafid  work  of 
gathering  the  scattered  records  so  valuable  to  the  gor* 
emment  He  sent  his  subordinates  in  various  directions 
iqpon  successful  missions.    He  went  himself  to  Benioia 
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and  San  Jtmi^  and  was  well  rewarded  for  his  laboit. 
At  the  former  place  he  found  four  boxes  of  documents, 
including  some  Taluable  ones  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
pretensions  of  Limantour. 

The  arehiTes  of  the  Mexican  government,  thus  labo- 
riously collected,  were  arranged  by  him  in  their  proper 
order,  and  bound  in  four  hundred  large  volumes.  As 
they  unfolded  to  Stanton  the  system  of  Mexican  land 
laws,  the  methods  of  Mexican  administration,  the  changes 
of  governments'  by  revolution  or  otherwise,  the  succes- 
sion of  high  and  lesser  officials,  and  the  history  of  the 
departmental  government  in  all  its  details,  he  was  put 
i^n  inquiry  as  to  what  was  missing,  and  aided  in 
detecting  what  had  been  interpolated. 

The  records  of  land  grants  were  found  to  have  been 
admirably  kept  and  indexed,  and  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able discoveries  made  was  that  of  the  '' Jimeno  index,'* 
the  leaves  of  which,  separated  and  worn,  were  restored  to 
their  places.  This  was  an  index  of  all  Mexican  grants 
in  California  up  to  December,  1844,  kept  by  Jimeno, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  many  years,  whose  high  char- 
acter stood  the  test  of  all  the  investigations.  Another 
index  was  found  of  all  grants  from  Dticember,  1844,  to 
the  conquest  in  1846. 

Of  the  value  of  this  immense  labor,  Attorney-General 
Black  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  President :  — 

When  the  historical  facte  ascertained  from  the  archives, 
and  the  laws,  customs,  and  usages  of  the  Mexican  government, 
of  which  a  knowlsdge  was  derived  from  the  same  source,  came 
to  be  presentsd  before  the  Supreme  Court,  that  tribunal  eoii* 
eoned  on  every  occasion  with  the  views  taken  by  this  depart* 
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The  comspondenoe  between  Mr.  Stanton  and  At- 
torney-General Black  dnring  the  former's  stay  in  Cali- 
fomia  is  Toluminons  and  interesting.  It  shows  the 
close  rektions  and  mutoal  confidence  that  existed  be- 
tween them,  and  gives  an  inside  view  of  a  campaign 
against  fraud,  in  which  they  both  performed  patriotic 
and  snccessf ol  services  calling  for  the  highest  courage 
and  unbending  integrity. 

On  the  27th  of  April  Bhusk  wrote  that  he  had  read 
letten  from  Stanton  with  ''intense  delight''  ''The 
progress  you  makci"  he  said,  "  in  the  limantonr  case 
is  just  what  I  expected  of  your  energy  and  talents. 
You  are  doing  justice  to  your  reputation  and  to  your 
great  dienty  the  United  States  of  America."  He  had 
shown  Stanton's  letter  to  the  President,  "who  is  de- 
lighted with  his  own  sagacity  in  selecting  so  able  and 
faithful  a  man  for  this  important  business."  He  had 
called  on  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Senate  with  drafts  of  the  bills  whidi  Stanton  had 
sent  him,  to  aid  in  collecting  scattered  documento  be- 
longing to  the  archives  and  for  punishing  fraud  upon 
them,  and  that  gentleman  had  enlisted  himself  earnestly 
in  their  behalf. 

"  There  is,"  Black  wrote,  "a  rumor  which  annoys  me 
sometimes,  about  your  coming  home  suddenly,  or  rather 
about  your  intention  to  come  home.  This  is  a  thing 
that  won't  do  to  think  of  as  long  as  thera  remains  any- 
thing m  the  world  you  can  do  for  this  great  cause  you 
are  engaged  in.  .  .  .  There  is  no  other  man  living  on 
this  round  earth  for  whom  I  would  have  assumed  tiie 
responsibility  which  I  have  taken  with  yon.    Ton  must 
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mooeed,  or  be  able  to  prore  that  SQoeen  was  utterly 
impoHible.  I  am  rare  70a  wilL  It  is  true  I  can't  float 
unless  I  ride  on  the  wave  of  yoor  reputationi  and  I  want 
it  to  loU  hig^.  Tour  interest  in  suoeess  is  like  my  own 
ezactlj.  I  mean  exactly  equal  to  m j  own  in  magnitude. 
•  •  •  When  70U  make  up  your  mind  to  oome  homci  you 
must  gire  me  due  and  timely  notice  of  it  All  this  I 
have  said  in  consequence  of  the  opmion  which  diTers 
persons  haTe  expressed  with  great  confidence,  that  you 
would  return  in  May/* 

On  the  16th  of  May  Judge  Black  writes  again  in 
highest  praise  of  Stanton's  progress,  and  says:  — 

^The  PMsident  expressed  great  {deasure  at  learning 
what  an  immense  amount  of  work  you  were  doing  and 
had  done.  When  I  came  to  the  part  of  it  in  irfiich  you 
mentioned  the  number  of  Tolumes  you  had  edleetedy*  he 
beokeoot:  < Ood  bless  me,  what  a  tMk.^ ** 


CHAFTEB  IX 

The  LiwyiloBr  Oms.  — TIm  Clata  m jaetod.  —  Zed,  AU%,  aad 
Ingmnkj  of  SteatM  b  iwil«ftl«g  iho  GbM. 

The  Limantour  case  was  one  which  well  illustiated 
the  proverb :  **  Truth  is  often  stranger  than  fiction.** 
Had  the  story  of  it  appeared  as  a  romance,  it  would 
have  been  pronounced  grossly  improbable.  It  was  a 
gigantic  fraud,  contemplating  large  results,  and  was 
upheld  by  a  conspiracy  extending  into  Mexico,  includ- 
ing among  its  pitfticipants  an  ex-member  of  the  Mexi- 
can cabinet,  a  former  Mexican  governor  of  California, 
and  others  of  consequence.  It  was  bold  in  plan,  but 
lame  in  some  of  the  details  of  its  execution.  The 
measures  of  Ifr.  Stanton,  by  which  it  was  completely 
overthrown,  iUustrate  the  marvelous  energy,  fertility 
of  resources,  and  strength  of  character  brought  to  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  during  this  the  most 
important  year  in  its  results  of  any  in  his  professional 
career. 

Limantour  alleged  that  his  grants  were  made  in  con- 
sideration of  money  and  goods  furnished  by  him  to  the 
Mexican  government  The  documents  presented  in 
rapport  of  his  claims  seemed  to  be  conclusive,  under 
the  Mexican  law  governing  in  such  cases.  Those  in 
relation  to  the  islands  were  a  petition,  and  a  concession 
and  grant  signed  by  the  Mexican  governor  of  Gali- 
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loniiay  —  Ificheltoiaiia.  Thoee  on  which  he  relied 
for  the  eonfiflcatioii  of  the  rite  of  Son  Francisco  were 
most  formidable.  The  first  of  these  was  a  letter  from 
the  same  goremor  asking  limantonr  for  aid,  and  offer- 
ing grants  of  land  in  return.  Following  this  was  a 
petition  bj  Limantonr  for  a  grant,  designating  the  land 
he  desired.  Upon  the  margin  of  this  was  the  usual 
reference  of  inquiry  as  to  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  land,  signed  bj  the  governor ;  then  a  letter  pui^ 
porting  to  have  been  written  under  the  govemor^s 
directicm  bj  his  secretary  to  the  captain  of  the  port  of 
San  FrancisoOi  describing  the  lands  solicited ;  and  two 
days  later,  the  grant  for  four  leaguesy  dated  February 
27|  1843,  and  signed  by  the  governor.  On  the  margin 
of  this  was  an  approval  or  confirmation  dated  April 
18,  1843,  signed  by  Bocanegra,  who  was  Minister  of 
Exterior  Bdations  in  the  government  of  Mexico.  The 
^  Uand  '*  grant  also  had  his  approval  indorsed  thereon. 
Iliere  was  also  a  letter  from  the  governor  to  the  Min- 
ister, Bocanegra,  dated  February  24,  1843,  inclosing 
Limantour's  petition,  and  that  official's  reply,  October  7, 
1843,  announmng  that  the  **  supreme  government  has 
been  pleased  to  grant  to  Limantonr  sufficient  leave  to 
acquire,  berides  the  property  which  he  has  already  ao- 
qnired,  and  which  has  been  recognized  by  the  supreme 
government,  further  country,  town,  or  any  other  kind 
cf  property.^  A  copy  of  Bocanegra's  minute  or  direct 
iiaikf  that  this  letter  be  written  to  Gh>vemor  Michel- 
fofana,  was  produced  from  the  archives  in  the  City  of 
MeiieOa  Two  letters  were  presented  from  Ansta,  the 
Resident  of  tlie  Mexican  Bepublie»  dated  October  2, 
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1852,  one  addressed  to  the  prerident  of  the  Board  of 
Land  Conunissioners,  and  one  to  the  governor  of  the 
State  of  California,  commending  the  claim  of  Liman- 
tonr to  their  favorable  conrideration. 

Witnesses  of  reputed  hig^  character,  who  had  held 
responrible  positions  in  California  under  Gh>vemor 
Michdtorana,  were  introduced  to  prove  the  advances 
made  in  money  and  goods  by  Limantonr  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  were  said  to  have  been  the  conriderations 
upon  which  the  grants  were  nmde  to  him.  The  genu- 
ineness of  the  signature  of  Gh>vemor  Micheltorana  to 
the  grants  and  other  documents  was  clearly  established. 

Against  this  apparently  invincible  case  Mr.  Stanton, 
on  behalf  of  the  government,  introduced  the  one  wifr* 
ness,  Augustus  Jouan,.  who  had,  as  before  stated,  re- 
lated his  story  to  the  Attorney-General  at  Washington. 
He  testified  that  in  March,  1852,  neariy  six  years  after 
California  became  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
Limantonr  had  exhibited  to  him  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
several  land  grants  signed  by  Micheltorana,  who  was 
the  last  but  one  of  ihe  Mexican  governors  of  the  De- 
partment of  California,  and  who  held  that  office  from 
December,  1842,  until  eariy  in  1845.  Only  one  of  these 
titles  was  in  the  name  of  limantonr.  Jouan  says  that 
Limantonr  employed  him  to  go  to  California  to  hunt  up 
the  lands  and  survey  them,  and  followed  him  to  Cali- 
fornia later  in  the  year.  He  met  Limantonr  on  the 
steamer  when  he  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  and  noticed 
that  he  then  had  in  his  possesrion  a  bundle  covered  with 
black  glaied  doth,  and  havmg  stamped  upon  it  the 
official  seal  of  the  IVenoh  legation  at  Mexico.    It 
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addnased  to  the  French  oonsiil  at  Son  Franeisoo. 
Limantoor  told  Joaan  that  it  contained  papers.  He 
afterwards  saw  the  same  bundle  taken  ont  of  Liman- 
toar^s  tnink  at  the  hitter's  hotel  b j  his  clerk|  Letan- 
neoTi  who  informed  him  that  it  contained  eighty  blank 
petitions  and  titles^  all  signed  with  the  genuine  signa- 
ture of  the  ex-goremori  Michdtorana,  and  which  irere 
the  same  as  those  used  by  Limantour  for  his  California 
grants.  Two  days  after  this,  when  limantoui 
going  to  dine  with  the  French  oonsuli  he  carried  wi 
him  this  bundle  under  his  overcoat 

Jonan  said  that  Limantour  gave  him,  for  translation, 
fourteen  tides,  none  of  which  he  had  prcTiousIy  shown 
him  in  Mexico ;  that  he  **  conversed  freely  with  him, 
without  dissimulation,*'  as  to  their  being  fraudulent, 
and  that  ^  Limantour  never  denied,  but  on  the  contrary 
always  admitted,"  that  his  tides  were  fraudulent  He 
said  that  when  Limantour  "gave  him  the  isUnds  grant 
for  translation,  he  noticed  that  the  ratification  of  the 
same  on  the  margin  thereof  by  Bocanegra,  the  Mexican 
Mimster  of  the  Extraior,  was  of  a  date  earlier  in  the 
year  1843  than  the  grant  itself.  On  calling  Liman- 
tour^s  attention  to  this  discrepancy,  he  was  directed  by 
the  latter  to  erase  the  figure  3  and  substitute  the  fig- 
ure 4^  so  that  the  date  of  ratification  would  read  1844 
instead  of  1843.  This  he  did,  but  intentionally  in 
so  rough  a  manner  as  to  make  a  hole  in  the  pqper. 
TUb  paper,  produced  in  court,  verified  his  stetement 
He  related  conversations  with  Letanneur,  the  derk  of 
Limantoar,  in  which  he  learned  the  i^aoe  and  time  at 
ivliieh  these  antedated  tides  were  fabricated  and  signed 
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hj  ex-Governor  Ifioheltorana,  long  after  OaKfomia  had 
become  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and,  therefore, 
long  after  he  had  ceased  to  hold  office.  And  finalty 
he  produced  and  ddivered  in  evidence  to  the  court  a 
blank  tide  which  Letanneur  had  given  him,  saying  it 
was  taken  from  the  bundle  before  mentioned.  This 
blank  title  had  upon  it  the  genuine  signature  of  Michet- 
torana,  three  times  repeated,  and  the  name  of  Don 
Pablo  de  la  Ouerra,  former  administrator  of  the  custom- 
house at  Monterey,  twice  forged.* 

This  blank  tide  consisted  of  two  blank  documents, 
on  one  of  which  room  was  left  for  a  petition  for  land, 
yet  to  be  written,  but  on  the  margin  of  which  Governor 
Micheltorana  had  kindly  written  and  signed  his  consent 
in  advance;  the  other  was  a  sheet  all  blank  except 
that,  at  the  bottom  of  the*  third  page,  Micheltorana  had 
signed  his  name,  as  granting  whatever  lands  the  holder 
might  subsequendy  be  pleased  to  choose,  and  of  which 
he  might  fill  in  the  description. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  custodian  of  the  archives,  stated  that 
during  the  summer  of  1867  he  ^  spent  much  time 
examining  the  miscellaneous  and,  at  that  time,  disre- 
garded records  and  correspondence  in  the  Spanish 
archives,**  and  that  there  he  one  day  found  cofues  of 

ra^oBM  to  pctitiOM  wntlMi  vpos  iteBpsd  pspop*  Eami  ponlMi  hsd 
■poa  ill  BMrgia  »  briof  otdm,  rigatd  bj  Um  gpfwaot  for  Um  kmmm  of 
Um  giaat  TIm  gnmtt  alto  ftMnpod  vpoa  paper»  wm  of  ooano  ^gMd 
br  tlM  sovoTMr.  fitaipod  or  *«  hohilklod  *  popor  dwij  onffc—lkotod  by 
Um  Sapmao  Coul  of  Moiieo  wm  fordilMd  for  theoo  pfpoooo.  If  ol 
UBj  timo  Um  Mpply  fiUod,  Um  low  ptoridod  for  tko  wo  of  popor  boffaif 
tko  tool  of  tlM  ourtom  how,  sad  tko  dgmbu%  of  tko  s»vorMr  wd 
■iliiiiihiiilnir  fai  rilifwrii 
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oomipondenoe  behreen  Gh>Yenior  IGcheltoraiui  and 
Hanad  CastanareSi  the  Customs  Administrator  at  Mon- 
terej  ui  18^|  which,  if  genuine,  showed  that  daring 
the  early  months  of  that  year  there  was  not  in  existence 
any  stamped  paper  of  the  kind  upon  which  alleged 
grants  to  Umantour  purported  to  have  been  written 
and  dated  within  that  time.  The  governor's  letters 
were  requisitions  for  stamped  paper  to  be  prepared 
because  there  was  none  for  the  year  1843.  And  yet 
the  pretended  grant  of  the  site  of  San  Francisco  was 
written  on  local  stamped  paper,  signed  by  himself, 
and  dated  as  of  the  very  time  when  he  declared  in  this 
eorreqK>ndence  that  there  was  no  such  stamped  paper 
m  eiistenoe* 

The  resources  of  limantour  were,  howerer,  equal  to 
this  emergency.  He  produced  as  a  witness  Castanares 
himself,  the  Teiy  official  with  whom  Michdtorana  had 
diis  supposed  correspond^ce,  who  testified  that  he  had 
caused  the  stamped  paper  on  which  Limantour*s  grant 
was  writtoi  to  be  prepared  in  November  or  December, 
1842,  in  ample  time  for  such  a  purpose.  This  testi- 
mony of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  alleged  correspond- 
ence of  course  outweighed  mere  pretended  copies  of 
letters,  the  existence  of  the  originals  of  which,  so  fur 
iram  being  proven,  was  thus  apparently  disproven. 

Castanares  came,  as  he  stated,  from  Mexico,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  evidence  in  this  cause,  and  by  per- 
mission of  the  President  of  Mexico^  obtamed  through 
die  intervention  of  the  French  IGnister.  ffis  evidence 
oanied  widi  it,  at  the  time,  convincing  weight  The 
of  the  government  seemed  enveloped  in  darkness. 
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On  the  one  side  the  Limantour  claim,  commended  by 
the  President  of  Mexico,  supported  by  every  docu- 
ment deemed  necessary,  and  by  the  testimony  of  swift 
Mexican  witnesses,  one  of  whom  was  given  leave  of 
absence  from  high  official  duties,  at  the  intercession  of 
the  French  Minister  at  the  City  of  Mexico,  to  enable 
him  to  go  as  a  witness  to  San  IVancisco ;  on  the  other 
side,  Jouan,  the  discarded  tool  and  accomplice  of  the 
claimant. 

Limantour's  triumph  was  of  but  short  duration.  One 
of  the  four  boxes  of  records  found  by  Stanton  himself 
at  Benicia  contained  the  evidence  which  convicted 
Castanares  of  perjury.  This  evidence  consisted  of  the 
original  correspondence  concerning  the  stamped  paper, 
of  which  Hopkins  had  found  the  copies.  This  original 
correspondence  dearly  edablished  the  non-existence,  in 
February,  1843,  of  the  sealed  paper  on  which  Liman- 
tour*s  pretended  grant  of  that  date  was  executed  It 
established  with  equal  certainty  the  fact  that  Governor 
Michdtorana  and  Castanares  had  been  guilty,  at  a  later 
date,  of  the  crime  of  &bricating  stamped  paper,  as  of 
February,  1843,  to  be  used  in  manufacturing  a  fdse 
grant  of  that  date. 

The  discovery  of  this  vitd  testimony  is  thus  recorded 
in  Ifr.  Stanton's  diary  of  April  27 :  — 

At  the  archives  office  in  the  morning.  Opened  one  box 
of  Benicia  papers  and  found :  1,  The  origind  correspondence 
of  Mididtofaaa  and  Castanares  as  to  the  seded  paper. 
S.  The  origind  accounts  as  to  the  cargo  of  the  Faanata. 

On  the  29th  of  the  same  month  Stanton's  diary 
shows  tiiat  he  found  <<the  books  of  Abrego  for  WiBJ" 
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Abffcgo  was  tlie  MiiTicin  ecmuiiimiy  midar  Gorefiior 
Miehflltonuiay  and  had  testified  to  large  adTanoes  bj 
Limantonr  to  the  gannuDidDi,  both  in  mooBj  and 
goods.  Ss  book  of  aeooonts  fladj  eontiadicted  bis 
teetimooy,  and  bis  oertificaie  tbat  tfiej  embiaoed  all 
that  had  tiaoqpiied  closed  the  door  against  all  theories 
that  other  books  might  contain  them. 

Stanton  searehed  the  reoords  until  he  had  foond 
orerwhebning  proof  of  the  tmth  ci  Jooan's  story,  and 
mneh  mote.  De  la  Gnerra  testified,  in  spte  of  direct 
tliTQits  of  aseaseination,  that  his  name  had  been  forged 
in  efoiy  instance  where  it  appeared  on  limantoor^s 
paper  as  Costoms  Administrator  for  1844. 

Angost  2  Stanton  wrote  to  Jodge  Bkok  as  lol- 
kws:  — 

Lait  week  I  bad  an  examination  made  by  Lientenaat 
Airfield  (of  the  coaet  enrrej)  of  etery  seal  in  the  (Califctw 
■iaJfeziean)  aieUfee,  eome  10,000  or  vpwardt,  and  a  oom- 
pariion  with  the  Lbmntonr  eeaL  This  examination  ehowt 
bat  two  ieals  in  the  arohires  of  the  cutom-hcnise  of  Meo- 
letey.  let.  the  gennine  leal  of  Fkblo  de  k  Cberra ;  2d«  the 
Liauutoar  eeaL  Of  the  hut  there  are  only  eteren  impree* 
I — aU  lomid  on  granti  to  Limentonr  or  Ine  wii 


Stanton  had  the  arehiTos  of  the  Mexican  government 
m  the  CSty  of  Mezioo  searchedi  and  produced  cer- 
tificates showing  that  they  contained  no  trace  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  grants  by  Bocanegra,  Mexican 
Minieter  of  the  Extraior,  although  snob  pretended 
ooofirmation  appeared  on  the  margin  of  limantonr^s 
giBatik  He  filed  protographio  exhibits  in  the  case^ 
which  he  wrote^  September  6, 1868 :  — 


UMANTODB'S  CLAIM  BBJBOTED 


TWeyarsthe  meet  expesaive  and  Tabablework  tiiat  hat 
been  done.  They  conetitate  an  epitome  of  the  Mexican  and 
Spanish  ardiifea,  865  m  number*  and  will  eoct  about  M,000. 
They  will  afford  you  and  the  eereral  departmeate  of  the 
government  the  meant  of  knowii^  what  the  ardiivM  are,  tiie 
forgeries  that  have  been  coauuitled,  the  means  of  detecting 
them,  and  will  protect  about  two  timusand  equare  leagnm  of 
land.  •  .  . 

The  photognqphio  exhibits  embrace  866  photogr^diie 
copies  of  original  doonmentSi  about  one  third  being  f orgeriee 
agamst  the  United  States.  In  the  face  of  theee  aU  Mexico 
nmy  perjure  itself  at  leisure.  A  lie  can*t  be  made  the  truth, 
as  theee  photogn^ihs  will  prove. 

The  array  of  proofs  of  the  fraudulent  character  of 
Limantour's  daims  was  so  OTonrfiehning  that  his  law- 
yers deserted  him  at  the  end  of  five  years  of  service. 
Of  one  firm  Stanton  wrote,  October  3:  ^  The  archives 
and  photographic  proo&  have  driven  them  from  the 
field.''  Of  the  one  remaining  lawyer,  he  wrote,  Oct(h 
ber  16,  that  he  <'had  fled  two  days  before.''  The 
arjrimient  on  behalf  of  the  government  was  exhanstive. 
The  reading  of  the^  proofs  and  exhibits  occupied  a 
week.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  in  reply.  The  daim 
was  rejected  by  the  District  Court,  and  of  course  no 
appeal  was  ever  taken.  Limantonr  was  indicted  for 
his  crimes,  and  fled  the  country. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  ojnnion  of  United 
States  District  Judge  Hoflbnan  convey  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  oi  the  work  in  this  case  and  the  dior^ 
oughness  with  which  it  had  been  performed :  — 

Whether  we  consider  the  enormous  extent  or  the  es- 
InMNrdinary  character  of  the  alleged  conoeesions  to 


Mi 
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to«;  Uie  offidal  potitM»8  and  Uie  diitbgiiislied  anteoodMiti 
oi  Uie  prinoipal  witnenes  wlio  luiTe  testified  in  enpport  of 
iltwB,  or  the  eoneliietfe  or  luuuiswenlile  prood  hj  mhkk 
HifAt  fiilff»*Aif^  hM  been  expoeed;  whether  we  oonaider  the 
uaecrupuloae  and  pertinaoioni  obetinaoj  with  which  tiie 
daime  now  betoe  the  oourt  hare  been  penieted  in, — 
aUooi^  six  othen  presented  to  the  Board  haTO  long  sinoe 
been  abaadonedt — or  the  laige  soms  extorted  from  properij 
Qwm&n  in  this  oitj  as  the  prioe  of  the  relinqnishment  oi 
the  fraadnlent  pretensions;  or,  finally,  tiie  oonolnsiTO  and 
inesistible  proob  bj  whieh  the  perjuries  by  whioh  they  hare 
been  attempted  to  be  maintained  haTO  been  exposed  and 
Aeir  tme  eharaoter  demonstrated,  it  amy  safely  be  affirmed 
tiial  theee  eaem  are  withont  paiaDel  in  the  jndii^  history  of 

the  oonntry 


•  •  •  • 


b  is  no  sli|^  satisfaction  thai  the  eridenee  has  been 
M  to  leaive  nothing  to  infersnee,  sospieion,  or  oonjeetore, 
bnl  thai  the  proeis  of  frand  are  as  oendosiTe  and  in  mist 
ibis  as  te  attempted  frand  ttsslf  has  been  flagrant  and 


1 
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CHAPTER  X 

Overthiow  of  the  Forged  CUUb  to  the  New  Ahaadea  Qeiefciilfw 
Mine.— StsBton's  Wofk  hi  Gelifomia.— Land  Cmm  in  the 
SvpnoM  Gout  of  the  United  Stetet. 

Mb.  Stavtok  farther  greatly  distingaialied  himself 
while  in  California  by  his  conduct  of  a  suit  in  the 
United  States  Ciionit  Court  against  the  New  Almaden 
Quickailyer  Uining  Company.  This  suit  was  brought 
in  the  summer  of  1858  in  the  name  of  the  United 
StateSy  and  was  for  an  injunction  against  the  further 
working  of  the  mine^  until  the  title  thereto  should  be 
determined.    (1  McAllister,  271.) 

The  New  Almaden  Mine  was  claimed  under  a  pre- 
tended grant  to  Andie  Castillero,  which  the  Board  of 
Land  Commiasioners  had  cmifirmed,  and  from  which 
decisicm  an  appeal  was  then  pending  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  Statea.  It  waa  in  the  possession 
of  an  English  company.  It  had  already  yielded  about 
^SflOOfiOO,  and  about  $1,000,000  a>  year  was  still 
being  taken  out 

The  ground  upon  which  the  suit  was  brought  was 
that  certain  official  Mexican  documents,  constituting  a 
part  of  the  documentaiy  title  set  up  by  the  defendants, 
were  false,  fraudulent,  antedated,  and  forged,  and  that 
they  had  been  thus  firaudulmitly  eontnTed  and  &bri- 
oated  sinoe  the  termination  of  Mexican  rule  in  Call* 
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fomuu  At  the  hearing  the  eorreepondence  was  pro- 
duced in  which  the  anangementB  were  made  for  the 
fabricating  of  the  false  documents.  This  consisted 
mainlj  of  letters,  fortjr  in  nnmberi  between  the  chief 
conspirators^  one  residing  at  San  Francisco  and  the 
other  at  Tepic  in  Mexico.  The  gennineness  of  these 
letters  was  admitted  bj  the  counsel  for  the  daimant 

In  them  the  California  party  informed  his  co-woriser 
in  Mexico  jnst  what  documents  were  wanted,  and  how 
tfiej  must  be  worded.  These  the  latter  was  expected 
to  procure  in  Mexico.  California  ceased  to  be  a  Mexi- 
can province,  and  became  territory  of  the  United  States, 
July  7, 1846;  the  earliest  of  the  letters  between  these 
eonspirators  for  obtaining  the  New  Almaden  mine,  by 
a  fabricated  Mexican  title  not  yet  in  existence,  was 
dated  six  months  later,  vis.,  January  7, 1847.  They 
tan  through  more  than  three  years. 

The  assooiates  of  the  conspirators,  in  admitting  the 
genuineness  of  the  letters,  as  they  were  compelled  to 
do,  disclaimed  any  prerious  knowledge  of  them.  The 
proof  these  letters  gave  of  the  fraudulent  character 
of  the  claim  oi  Castillero  was  orerwhelming,  and  the 
Circuit  Court  granted  the  injunction. 

The  District  Court,  in  January,  1861,  on  a  hearing 
of  the  appeal  from  the  Land  Commission,  confirmed 
Oaslillero's  daim  in  part^  and  rejected  it  in  part  Both 
parties  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SliitBB.  The  case  was  argued  in  that  tribunal  January 
90,  1863.  The  array  of  counsel  was  exceptionaUy 
strong.  For  the  goremmtet  there  appeared  the  Attor* 
nqMSeneial  (Mr.  Bates),  Benjamin  B.  Curtis,  Jeremiah 
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8.  Black,  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  For  the  daunant, 
A.  C.  Peachy,  Bererdy  Johnson,  Charles  O'Conor, 
John  J.  Crittenden,  and  Hall  McAllister.  A  brief  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph  in  the  District  Court 
was  iilso  filed  in  behalf  of  the  United  States.  (Mr. 
Randolph  had  died  during  the  appeal.)  The  argument 
of  Mr.  Judah  P.  Benjamin  before  the  District  Court 
was  also  filed  on  behalf  of  the  ckimant  Mr.  Benja- 
min had  then  become  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Jefferson  Davis ;  Mr.  Stanton  was  Secretary  of  War  of 
the  United  States. 

The  title  was  held  to  be  fabricated  and  void,  and 
CastiUero's  entire  petition  for  the  land  was  ordered  to 
be  dismissed. 

In  rendering  its  dedsipn,  the  Supreme  Court  recited 
the  material  portions  of  the  criminating  letters,  and 
said:  — 


Counsel  for  claimants  admit  that  etery  one  of  these  let> 
teis  sie  genuine,  and  the  proofs  in  the  ease  are  full  to  that 
effect  Comments  upon  these  extraordinary  documents  sie 
unnecessary,  as  they  disdose  their  own  eonstniotion,  and 
afford  a  demonstration  that  those  in  the  possenion  of  the 
mine,  holding  it  under  eoufeyanees  from  the  dsimant,  knew 
fall  weU  that  he  had  no  title. 

The  report  of  many  other  cases  of  fraudulent  land 
daims  defeated  by  Mr.  Stanton  may  be  found  in  the 
special  message  of  President  Buchanan  of  May  22, 
1860,  transmittmg  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
communication  of  Attorney-General  Black  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  also  in  the  twenty-one  cases  argued  by  Mr.  Stan- 
ton in  the  Suprmne  Court  during  the  December  term, 
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1869,  ud  leportod  in  the  22d  and  23d  of  Howard, 
U.  8.  Sapreme  Goort  Beporte. 

Stanton's  work  in  CSalifomia  destroyed  the  oooupa- 
tion  of  the  &lnieators  oi  false  land  grants,  and  pro- 
tseted  both  the  United  States  and  the  owners  of  lalid 
Merican  grants.  It  was  an  open  book,  in  which  conld 
be  read  all  rights  to  land  onder  the  treaty  of  1848,  and 
by  wbioh  the  pnblio  domain  was  rescued  from  spolia- 
tion, and  the  settlement  of  land  titles  in  California 
made  possible.  He  eqilored  the  sources  of  the  Spanish 
and  Mexican  systems  of  land  law,  and  collected  and 
arranged  the  records  of  the  suocessive  departmental 
goremments  of  California  with  such  fidelity  that  he 
was  able  to  instruct  the  court  not  only  as  to  diose  laws, 
but  as  to  their  administration  in  the  minutest  detail, 
and  even  to  snooessfnlly  dispute  those  records  when 
Ihej  showed  the  exercise  of  official  power  by  the  smaUest 
pretended  officer  whose  lawiul  audiority  had  ceased  at 
die  time  of  such  act 

He  reoeiTed  the  weD-eamed  encomiums  of  bench  and 
bar  for  the  great  results  he  had  thus  achieved  in  a 
ngkyMT. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

Hr.  Stsnton'i  PolHiaa  Tww,  AntMedeiits,  sad  AntagoBinu.  ~ 
A  Fraesofler  in  1848. —The  **  Uiiioii-S«Tiiig  "  Era  from  1850  to 
1860.  —  VnShkrtirj  Whigs  adopt  tiw  Anti-SlaTerj  Shibboleth. 
— Stanton'i  ATonion  to  the  Wh^;!.— His  Positioii  hi  1865-60. 
-~The  Support  he  gave  Baehanaii. 

Mb.  Stakton  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  politi- 
cian. He  was  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  outside 
of  that  he  had  no  ambition.  His  political  opinions 
were  formed  and  his  party  affiliations  established  at  a 
time  when  Democracy  meant  Jacksonism.  He  was 
enthusiastic  in  politics  while  Jackson  and  Van  Buren 
were  in  the  lead.  With  them  he  was  opposed  to  nulli- 
fication, secession,  a  national  bank,  state  bank  mono- 
poly, and  a  high  tariff.  When  Van  Buren  was  defeated 
for  the  nomination  at  Baltimore  in  1844  by  the  two- 
thirds  rule,  the  adoption  of  which  was  made  possible  by 
the  votes  of  men  instructed  to  support  him,  Mr.  Stanton 
lost  interest  in  party  contests.  He  felt  that  the  result 
had  been  attained  by  an  unfair  assertimi  of  Southern 
power  for  exclusively  Southern  interests,  and  he  shared 
the  strong  feeling  of  resentment  it  aroused  among 
Northern  Democrats.  A  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Hon. 
Jacob  Brinkerhoff,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from 
Ohio,  eihibits  the  disposition  then  prevailing  among  * 
Northern  Democrats  to  resist  Southern  d<miination 
within  the  Democratic  perty.     Ifr.  Brinkerhoff  had 
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flttde  a  qpeeoh  against  the  annezatioii  of  Texas  unless 
freedom  should  be  goaianteed  in  a  portion  of  the  new 
aoqnisition.    In  the  eoorse  of  his  speech  he  was  yeij 
serere  on  the  Southern  Democratio  leaders.* 
Mr.  Stanton  wrote  him :  — 

I  osnnot  refrain  from  eipretsing  the  latitfsotlon  with 
idueh  I  ha^e  read  your  speeoh  on  the  Texas  quettkm.  It 
wDold  ha^e  deUghtsd  me  to  ha^e  been  able  to  hear  70a 
deliTsr  it ;  but  the  effect  wiU  M  upon  the  public  mind  as 
**a  word  in  leason.''  There  is  too  much  inclination  among 
Nerthem  men  to  submit  in  ailence  to  tbe  inaolent  demands 
ol  the  South.  And  one  of  the  chief  duties  that  will  derolte 
wpaa  VM  as  oitiaens  of  free  and  independent  States  will  be  to 
enrb  the  spirit  of  domination  that  has  too  long  been  suffered 
to  preraiL  You  hate  act  a  noble  and  manlj  example  in 
which  man  J  besides  myadf  will  to  the  uttermost  sustain  jou. 
I  trusti  therefore,  that  the  ground  you  hate  taken  will  be 


From  that  time  f orwardi  although  he  adhered  to  his 
dd-time  ofnnions  on  the  questions  that  divided  parties 
during  the  existence  of  the  Jackson  dynastjTi  he  took 
BO  hand  in  party  woric 

In  1847-48  he  favored  the  Wihnot  Proviso  m 
eommon  with  Ifartin  Van  Bureui  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
Sanford  B.  Churchy  and  others,  then  and  afterwards 
endnent  leaders  in  the  Democratic  party.  That  proviso 
would  have  excluded  davery  from  all  territory  acquired 
from  Mexico.  It  was  adopted  by  the  aid  of  Whigs  in 
m  Democtatae  House  of  Representatives  in  1846|  and 
delsated  by  the  aid  of  Democrats  in  a  Whig  House  m 
184a 
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Prior  to  the  Ohio  Democratic  state  convention  of 
the  ktter  yeari  Mr.  Stanton  wrote  to  Salmon  P. 
Chase:  — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  strugg^  wOl  be  made  to  put  down 
the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  8th  of  January  convention. 
Another  Syracuse  is  just  as  likely  to  occur,  but|  if  it  does» 
there  must  be  another  Herkimer. 

This  meant  that  if  resolutions  approving  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  should  be  def eatedi  its  friends  must  siq;iport 
them  in  another  convention  to  be  called  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  had  been  done  in  New  York. 

That  he  did  not  conceal  from  Southern  men  his 
views  on  the  subject  ii  shown  by  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Senator  YuleCi  of  Florida,  Febru- 
ary 23, 1848:— 

I  have  been  for  some  time  intending  to  write  you  in  token 
of  remembrance,  but  one  cause  or  other  has  prevented.  I 
now  eend  you  a  copy  of  a  speech  I  have  lately  inflicted  upon 
the  country  relative  to  the  subject  which  proved  so  consi^r- 
aUe  a  subject  oX  conversation,  during  the  very  agreeable  trip 
en  the  OhiOi  when  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  you.  You 
win  recognise  in  my  remarks  in  the  Senate  almost  an  old 
acquaintance,  for  we  went  over  the  same  ground  together. 
You  did  not  seem  at  that  time  convinced.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  if  printing  will  have  more  weight  with  you. 

The  qpeech  referred  to  in  the  above  letter  was  an 
argument  in  support  of  the  ultr»Southem  view  on  the 
subject  of  davery  in  the  Territories. 

After  the  defeat  of  CSass  in  the  presidential  election 
of  that  year,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  his  sistmr,  Mrs. 
Wdcott:  — 


i 
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The  praidantial  deotioii  has  iwahad  in  aa  ofetihiow  of 
Oms,  whioh,  for  one,  I  do  not  legiet  The  manner  in  whieh 
IhfB  Freeaoil  men  adhered  to  their  tieket  in  the  Beeerre  grat- 
ified me  Tery  mnoh,  hnt  I  am  diaappomted  with  the  leeolt 
In  New  York  and  F^nnsjlnmia.  It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  the 
frienda  ol  liberty  will  keep  np  aa  organisation,  and,  bj  pre- 
aerfing  aa  armed  nentrali^,  hold  aa  thej  maj  the  babnoe  of 
power  in  the  iVee  Statea,  until  one  or  other  party,  bj  MHny 
in  line,  aeeora  our  inineiiJea. 

In  1852  he  ms  in  Waahingtoo  daring  the  aeeaion 
of  the  national  Democratio  conyention  in  Bakimofe 
wUdk  nominated  Pieroe,  bat  did  not  feel  aaffioient 
iateraet  in  ita  prooeedinga  to  Tiait  that  citj.  To  hia 
aother  ho  wrote,  Ifay  6 : — 

Washington  has  been  rery  fall  of  atrangera  ooming  to  the 
eonrention.  •  .  •  The  oonTention  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
noadnate  a  candidate  f or  Pkeaident,  and  it  ia  yery  anoertafai 
whan  they  will  anooeed,  if  thqr  do  so  at  alL  Baltimoie  ia 
aaid  to  be  crowded  to  overflowing  with  strangera.  I  have 
not  been  there  and  shall  not  go.  Aa  aoon  as  my  bosineas  ia 
ended  here,  I  shall  hasten  home. 

Daring  the  campaign  of  that  year  he  wrote  her 
from  Fittaborg,  Ootober  25 : — 

John  P.  Hale,  yonr  candidate  for  the  presidency,  is  m 
town  to  deliver  a  lecture  thia  erening  before  the  Toong 
Man'aMflmntaeliteiaiy  Society.  .  .  .  Politicians  aie  boay 
alacitionsetbg  for  the  pre^dential  dectioa,  and  the  Scott  men 

still  have  atrong  hopsa  cf  deetbg  hhn,  although  their  chance 
bcka  dim  eaooglL 

The  ^'Ereeaoa''  mofement  of  1848  waa  aoeoeeded 
hj  m  ^Umon-Saring"  era,  which  contbaed  throngh 
two  oampaagna.    The  conqoeat  of  California,  and  tha 
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prolonged  straggle  between  the  North  and  Soath  over 
her  admiaaion  aa  a  free  State  in  1850,  ended  in  the 
oompromiae  meaaares  which  included  the  new  Fagittre 
ShiTe  LaW|  and  the  admission  of  alayeiy  into  New  Mex- 
ico. The  two  great  political  partiea  of  that  day — the 
Whiga  and  Democrats — Tied  with  each  other  in  pro- 
claiming their  devotion  to  what  vras  called  **  thia  new 
settlement  of  the  slavery  question/*  and  in  anathema- 
tizing any  who  ahould  attempt  to  disturb  it.  In  1852 
the  national  oonyentiona  of  both  partiea  yehemently 
applauded  it,  and  each  singled  out  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  aa  the  especial  object  of  its  admiration  and  devo- 
tion. 

All  but  165|000  of  thoee  who  Toted  on  the  presi- 
dency that  year  aupported  either  the  pro-ahivery  De- 
mocraoyi  or  the  pro-slavery  Whiga.  That  insignificant 
number  record^  their  protest  agamst  slavery  extension 
by  Totmg  for  John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampahire. 

Thua  the  South  dominated  both  partiea  equally. 
The  WhigSi  who  had  in  aome  Northern  States  opposed 
the  Mexican  war  oi^  the  professed  ground  that  it  waa 
waged  to  extend  akveiyi  had  made  haate  to  apologise 
in  1848  by  putting  forward  for  President  General  Tay- 
lori  one  of  ita  heroea ;  in  1852  they  nominated  another, 
in  the  person  of  Oeneral  Soott. 

It  was  Tciy  generally  belieyed  that  the  Union  waa 
endangered  by  the  increasing  agitation  of  the  abivery 
question ;  and  its  preservation  waa  more  predoua  to  the 
hearta  of  the  great  body  of  the  Northern  people  than 
any  other  cauae.  Thia  waa  well  understood  by  the 
altrarSoothem  kadera,  and  they  made  the  moat  ci  the 
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tui.  HaTUig  already  deCaoed  the  federal  rtahtte-book 
with  the  aaperfluoot  bnitalitiee  of  the  FngitiTe  SUto 
Law/  and  exacted  aabmiasioii  to  them  as  the  price  of 
mttiiFf^ftl  exiatenoei  Uiey  next  inang^nrated  a  crusade  for 
ihe  admission  of  sbiTery  into  the  Territories^  and  its 
protection  there  by  a  federal  enactment 

The  defeat  of  Scott,  in  1852,  led  to  the  complete 
orertfarow  of  the  Whig  party.  He  had  receiyed  but 
42  ont  of  the  296  electoral  Totes.  A  recast  of  political 
parties  became  ineyitable.  At  this  junctore  the  main 
body  of  the  Whig  party  did  what  their  opponents 
woidd  probably  hare  donci  had  their  positions  been 
rerersed.  They  determined  to  appeal  to  the  sentiment 
they  thought  would  enlist  the  most  recruits  to  their 
nmnberi  and  to  inyite  the  formation  of  a  new  party. 
Unable  to  agree  as  to  what  issue  would  yield  the  best 
result  in  Totos,  they  diTided, — one  portion,  under  the 
name  of  '^  Americansi**  presenting  hostility  to  foreign- 
as  their  shibbdeUi,  and  the  otheri  under  the  name 
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Joy  <f  Ike 


to  th»  aUefed  fnfititv  ilat«  th»  right  of  Irid  bj 
wlMlhw  1m  WM  »  ikfv  or  Mt  It  s»f«  tho  UbHo4 
ft  iMof  toftdoUftn  fai  oftflh  OMO  wImb  bo  dMdod 
Iho  bh*  WHi  to  bo  ft  ilft?o»  ftad  oidy  Sfo  dollon  wlMB  bodooUed  Un 
IftbtalNtpofioa.  Ilaathoriiod  tbo  ib— oftiag  of  tbo  jwtw  cowitKMt 
Is  ftivMMO  of  a^r  NiiitMOO  to  tbo  ftnodl  of  tbo  ftllogod  foffiihro.  Tbo 
ittmm  CfUloadoa  ooaywiloo  BMOfuoi^  votod  domi  b  tbo  BomIo 
Monk  1^  ISSl,  iMhrfod  MMkbMoli  to  MM?o  fiOM  tbo  FBgiUfo  filftfs 
Lairtbiibtf  tidtodsbwrioMpiOfirioM.  Tboro  wtro  otbon  o^mJ^ 
to  opinio  to  tbo  dlMdToalofo  of  a  Irat  Mofftbon  bbok  wbe 
;  bt  iUnod  if  ft  fttgttlfo  do^o. 
n  li  a  Mlftblo  ImI  tbol  SoMlor  Lowis  Cftiib  wbo  bid  booB  tbo  DoiM- 
iw  tbo  ptiridiBy  two  joofo  bofot%  lofwod  to  tolo  iw 
te  l^vMfs  Sbfs  Uw  of  ISBO^  boeoMo  il  dwiod  tbo  right  of  trid  by 
Jmj  It  thi  Midi  BMU  obdMd  to  a 


of  ^  Bepublicansy"  the  non-extension  of  sbiTcry.  Each 
drew  something  from  the  Democratic  party,  but  that 
party  elected  Mr.  Buchanan  Presidenty  in  1856|  o?er 
the  dirided  oppositioni  by  the  votes  of  eveiy  skve 
State  save  Maryland,  and  diose  of  the  Northern  States 
of  Pennsylnmia,  New  Jerseyi  Illinois^  Indiana,  and 
California. 

Stanton,  haring  become  a  resident  of  Washington, 
had  no  vote  at  the  presidential  election  of  that  year. 
He  was  wholly  absorbed  in  his  law  busmess.  Aj  he 
had  taken  no  active  part  in  politics  for  years,  his  con- 
tinuance in  that  course  did  not  affect  his  standing  as  a 
Democrat  It  is  certain  that  his  old  enemies,  the 
Whigs,  found  no  more  favor  in  his  sight  that  year, 
under  their  new  names  o{  **  Bepublicans  **  and  ^  Amei^ 
icans,'*  than  they  had  when  marshaled  against  Jackson 
in  support  of  the  national  bank,  or  when  they  surren- 
dered to  the  South  Carolina  NulUfiers,  in  1833,  under 
the  coalition  between  Clay  and  Calhoun. 

In  the  breach  between  Mr.  Buchanan's  adminis- 
tration and  those  who  opposed  his  Kansas  policy  in 
1857-^,  Mr.  Stanton  stood  unmistakably  with  Mr. 
Buchanan,  as  appears  by  the  following  letter  written 
by  him  to  Judge  Black  from  San  Francisco,  September 
6,1868:  — 

TUs  steamer  will  hear  the  news  of  a  great  administration 
victory  b  tUs  State.  It  has  been  a  most  triumphant  and 
l^orions  vietoiy.  From  the  hour  that  Broderick  reached  this 
shore,  until  the  last  momsnti  his  energies  were  detoted  to  the 
contest,  and  his  overthrow  is  signal  and  ignoadnioas.  Ton 
say  to  the  Fkesident  that  Us  own  great  name  aohisved  the 
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triumph — to  Ihil  Tietorjr  it  doe.  Ghrfai  and  8oott  were  botk 
abtent  Broderiok  wtf  in  the  field  in  penon.  The  oigaii- 
inlMNi  WM  feeble  and  faioomplete,  and  the  eketkm  is  hut  aa 
eauphatin  oferwhehDiiif  indoneiiieiit  of  the  President  and 
his  administnition* 

Senator  Broderick  and  his  friends  had  bolted  the 
Democratie  wganiation  in  California,  on  the  issue 
whioh  Mr.  Douglas  had  soocessfolly  made  within  the 
party  m  Illinois.  The  campaign  in  California  had 
been  waged  with  extreme  bitterness  against  Mr.  Bn- 
ohanan  personally.  The  aboTe  letter  indicates  the 
strong  sympathy  Mr.  Stanton  felt  with  the  President 
in  soeh  a  controversy.    Judge  Black  says  of  him :  — 

He  was  always  sound  on  the  Kansas  question,  and  ftdih- 
fal  among  the  faithless  on  the  Leeompton  Constitution.  So 
Isr  as  we,  his  Demooratio  asioeiates,  were  permitted  to  know 
him,  no  man  detested  more  than  he  did  the  knavish  trick  of 
the  abditionists  in  preventii^  a  vote  on  slavery,  by  which 
il  would  have  been  espelkd  from  Kansas,  and  the  whole 
Ivonble  settled  in  the  way  they  pretended  to  wish.^ 

The  Kansas  convention  at  Lecomptoui  which  was 
dominated  by  the  pro-slavery  men,  had  submitted  the 
Constitution  to  be  voted  on  in  the  following  manner : 
<<  For  the  Constitution  with  shivery/'  or  <<  For  the  Con- 
stitntion  without  slavery."  In  no  case  could  a  man 
vote  against  the  Constitution.  The  free  state  men  be- 
lieved ihey  had  little  reason  to  hope  for  a  fair  electioui 
and  therefore  abstained  from  voting.  According  to 
Jndge  Black's  testimonyi  Mr.  Stanton  believed  they 
ooold  have  made  Kansas  a  free  State  at  that  election* 
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Being  etill  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia^ 
he  was  not  a  voter  m  1860.  HLs  so%  Edwin,  after  m 
visit  to  Washington  that  year,  informed  Stanton's  oU 
friendt  John  F.  Oliver,  at  Steubenville,  that  his  lather 
was  for  Breckinridge.  To  his  sistw,  Mrs.  Wdcot^ 
Stanton 'Wrote,  June  28  of  that  year:  — 

I  suppose  you  all  look  forward  to  Lincoln's  deetion  and 
eipect  tooomeon  here  to  the  coronation.  .  •  •  Theeleotion 
cl  Lwooln  is  as  eertab  as  any  future  event  can  be.  The 
Democratic  party  are  hopelessly  shivered,  and  will  not  re> 
unite  for  many  years,  If  ever. 

Says  Judge  Black :  — 

He  was  out  and  out  for  Breckinridge  in  1800,  and  re- 
garded the  salvation  cl  the  country  as  hanging  on  the  foriom 
hope  of  his  election. 

To  sum  all  up:  Mr.  Stanton  iras  in  1860  and  1861, 
and  prior  to  that,  a  Democrat^  opposed  to  shivery,  but 
a  firm  upholder  of  the  laws  constitutionally  enacted  for 
its  protection. 

That  he  believed  ^e  success  of  Uie  Bepublican  party 
would  endanger  the  Union,  and  that  he  adhered  to  the 
extreme  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  after  it  had 
subordinated  all  other  questions  to  the  protection  of 
davery  in  the  rights  guaranteed  it  by  the  C<mstitution, 
as  interpreted  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Dred  Scott  case,  must  be  admitted.  That  when 
the  apprehended  danger  to  the  Union  followed  Bepub- 
lican success,  he  rose  superior  to  all  party  trammds, 
and,  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  acted  with  high 
courage  and  the  most  unseWJi  patriotism,  none  can 
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dflDj.  He  itrengthened  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bachanan 
in  all  that  he  iaf ely  and  lawfully  did  to  avert  a  ooUi- 
■iony  becaniey  at  that  timei  it  was  obrious  to  all  intel- 
lig&at  persona  that  the  sjnlpathies  of  foreign  nations 
as  ireD  as  the  siq^port  of  a  krge  body  of  oar  own 
people  would  be  n^  the  side  that  remamed  on  die 
defensiTe  until  attaokedi  When  the  retired  President 
was  orerwhehned  with  the  imprecations  of  people  who 
held  him  responsible  for  the  perils  whieh  beset  the 
waatrjf  and  was  apprehensife  that  proceedings  might 
be  taken  against  him  in  GongresSy  Mr.  Stanton  was  his 
chosen  eounsebr,  and  his  considerate,  unselfish,  and 
tnatod  friend. 
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Appointad  Attornaj^Seneral,  Deeember  20, 1860.  —  Beriew  of  the 
Politieftl  SitaatMm.  ~  The  Prerideotial  Eleetioik. —The  DiMiniott 
Coofpinej.— MoTcmeBts  In  Sooth  Cerolina.  —  Her  Agents  la 
Wtddiigtoii.  — Flojd'e  T^esioa.— Bochaaaa't  Meange  rerited 
hj  JTenenoo  Dttriei 

Ok  the  20th  of  December,  I860,  Mr.  Stanton,  then 
forty-six  years  of  age,  was  appomted  Attomey-Greneral 
of  the  United  States.  Up  to  that  time,  with  die  ezc^ 
tions  in  early  life  of  one  year's  service  as  a  county  pro- 
secuting attorney,  uid  three  years  as  a  state  Supreme 
Court  reporter  (both  in  the  line  of  his  profession),  he 
had  ncTcr  held  office,  nor  sought  or  desired  to. 

His  appointment  was  not  a  political  one.  He  had 
rendered  no  political  sendees  entitling  him  to  recogni- 
tion at  the  hands  of  die  FMsident  or  his  party.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  he  desired  the  office,  for  it 
was  an  invitation  to  leave  a  lucrative  practice,  and  share 
widi  an  administration  about  to  go  out  in  eclipse  the 
buff etmgs  it  was  receiving  from  the  triumphant  opposi- 
tion,  and  which  it  must  also  receive  from  the  Southern 
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betkm  of  its  own  partyi  unless  it  should  lend  itself  to 
their  rerdutionArf  aims. 

The  administrstion  of  Mr,  Buchanan  had  already 
drifted  with  extraordinary  fatuity  into  a  position  in 
which  it  daied  not  remaiui  and  yet  from  which  retreat 
was  bodi  difficult  and  dangerous.  To  form  some  idea 
of  the  stormy  sea  upon  which  it  was  being  tossed  at 
that  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reriew  what  had 
occurred  during  the  f or^f our  days  between  the  presi- 
dential election  and  the  date  of  Stanton's  appointment 
The  United  States  govemment  at  that  time  seemed 
to  hare  no  rights  Uu^  anybody  was  bound  to  respect 
It  had  been  so  lotg  under  the  control  of  the  men 
tiien  bent  on  die  dismemberment  of  the  Union  that, 
although  they  had  been  defeated  at  die  polls,  resistance 
to  their  will  seemed  to  ihem  a  little  short  of  rebellion 
against  established  authority. 

The  presidential  struggle  of  1860  had  been  con- 
ducted hj  the  extreme  Southern  leaders,  from  die  open- 
ing of  die  presidentinaking  Congress  in  December, 
1869,  untQ  the  dosmg  of  the  polls  in  November,  1860, 
upon  the  express  plan  of  securing  the  election  of  the 
Bepublican  candidate,  as  a  pretext  for  the  longHhreat- 
ened  and,  by  them,  ardendy  desired  dissolution  of  die 
Union.  The  delegates  from  the  cotton  States  to  die 
natiftnal  Democratic  conyention  at  Charieston  had  been 
instructed  in  their  state  conyentions  to  demand  of  the 
conyention  a  platform  on  the  sbiyery  question,  which 
h  was  known  would  defeat  the  party  if  ad(^ted ;  and, 
Isiling  to  secure  it)  they  were  mstruoted  to  disrupt 
iiiat  body,  which  would  be  equally  certain  to  aceom- 
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plish  the  desired  result  Unable  to  secure  a  majority 
to  support  their  yiews,  they  seceded  from  the  con- 
yention, in  accordance  with  their  instructions,  and 
subsequently  put  forward  a  third  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  Haying  thus,  with  prmneditation,  insured 
Bepublican  success  through  Democratic  diyision,  they 
committed  themselyes  and  their  heated  followers  during 
the  canyass  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  by  public  re- 
sdyes,  speeches,  and  writings,  to  secession  and  disunion 
in  the  eyent  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  and  to  a  war  to 
the  knife  if  the  nation  should  refuse  to  be  unresistingly 
put  to  death. 

This  action  of  theirs  was  the  culmination  of  many 
years  of  debate,  in  which  they  had  yainly  endeayored  to 
stem  the  rising  tide  of.  opinion  against  the  system  of 
dayery. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  thus  contrived,  was 
deemed  so  certain  that  definite  revolutionary  measures 
were  set  on  foot  a  full  month  before  it  took  place.  The 
election  day  was  November  6.  On  the  6th  of  the  pre- 
ceding month  Oovemor  Gist,  of  South  Carolina,  ad-, 
dressed  a  confidential  circular  letter  to  the  several  gov- 
ernors of  the  other  cotton  States,  in  which  he  said  that 
die  great  probability,  nay,  almost  certainty  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  election  to  the  presidency  rendered  it  impo^ 
taut  that  there  should  be  a  full  and  free  interchange  of 
yiews  between  the  executives  of  the  Southern  and  more 
especially  the  cotton  States.  He  then  gave  his  own 
views  as  to  the  probable  action  of  his  State,  and  asked 
them  as  to  dieir  States  re^Mctively.  South  Carolina, 
he  dedaredi  would  rather  follow  or  accompany  some 
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oAer  State  than  lead.  She  would  follow  any  nngle 
State  that  wonU  aeoede ;  and  if  no  other  State  took  the 
lead|  she  would,  in  his  opmion,  secede  akme,  if  assured 
that  she  would  be  soon  followed  by  another  or  other 
States.    Otherwise  he  said  it  would  be  doubtf  uL 

To  this  die  governor  of  North  Carolina  repKedi 
Oetober  18^  that  he  thought  the  people  of  that  State 
would  not  consider  die  occurrence  of  the  erent  referred 
to  as  sufficient  ground  for  dissolving  the  Union  of  the 
States^  but  he  did  not  think  his  State  would  become  a 
party  to  the  enforcement  of  **  die  monstrous  doctrine  of 
coercion."    In  no  event  would  he  assent  to  that 

The  governor  of  Louisiana  wrote,  October  26,  that 
he  should  not  advise  secession  in  case  of  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion, and  did  not  think  the  people  of  his  State  would 
favor  it;  but  he  believed  in  the  right  of  secession,  and 
would  sustain  any  seceded  gtate  agaust  attempted  coer- 
cion by  the  general  government 

The  governor  of  Mississippi  wrote,  October  26,  to 
the  effect  that  his  State  would  follow  any  other  State 
tfiat  would  secede. 

The  governor  of  Georgia  wrote,  October  31,  that 
he  thought  his  State  would  wait  for  an  overt  act  before 
seceding.  He  favored  a  conference  of  Southern  States, 
but  events  not  yet  foreseen  might  lead  to  action  by 
Georgia,  without  waiting  for  other  States. 

The  governor  of  Alabama  wrote,  October  25,  that 
in  his  ofinkm  Alabama  would  secede,  if  two  or  more 
States  would  cooperate  widi  her,  and  that  she  would 
leHy  to  the  rescue  of  any  one  seceded  State  against  the 
of  force  by  the  federal  government 
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The  governor  of  Florida  did  not  reply  until  after  the 
election  (November  9),  when  he  assured  Governor  Gist 
that  his  State  would  wheel  into  line  with  South  Oaro- 
lina  or  any  other  State. 

Governor  Gisf  s  diligmce  in  the  disunion  cause  did 
not  stop  with  this  interstate  correspondence.  He  com* 
menced  to  make  ready  for  war  by  secret  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  of  arms  from  the  United  States  through 
his  accomplice,  John  B.  Floyd,  the  Secretary  of  War. 

As  early  as  October  22,  1860,  Thomas  F.  Drayton, 
an  emissary  of  his,  visited  Washington  on  this  business, 
and  in  company  with  Senator  Wig&ll,  of  Texas,  called 
upon  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
efficiency  and  price  of  certain  muskets  belonging  to 
the  United  States.  Upon  his  return  to  Charleston  he 
reported  to  the  governor,  under  date  of  November  3, 
that  these  muskets  ''would  shoot  for  200  yards  as  weD 
as  any  smooth-bore  gun  in  die  service,  and  would  cany 
a  conical  ball,  made  lighter  by  enlarging  the  hollow  at 
die  base  of  the  cone,  700  yards; "  that  he  could  have 
these  particulars  authenticated  by  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance officers,  of  which  General  Joseph  K  Johnston 
was  president,  who  had  inspected  and  reported  on  die 
muskets  to  the  Secretary  of  War;  that  ten  thousand  of 
them  could  be  purchased  for  die  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina at  $2.00  each,  and  that  the  accommodating  secre- 
tary had  agreed  to  have  them  rifled  at  the  reasonable 
additional  cost  of  $1.00  per  barrel  Texas  had,  he 
said,  already  engaged  20,000  of  these  muskets.  ^  As 
this  interview  with  Mr.  Secretary  Floyd,**  wrote  the 
discreet  Drayton,  ^  was  both  semi-officid  and  confiden- 
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tfak  matter  be  pusned,  of  i^pointiiig  an  agent  to  nego- 
tiate with  him,  xathw  than  condact  the  negpotiations 
diieetljr  between  the  State  and  the  department** 

His  Ezoellenejr  saw  the  necessity,  and  gare  Drayton 
die  soggeated  authority.  The  latter,  in  accepting  the 
agency,  wrote  the  gOTcmor  that  the  only  remedy  for 
SKisting  ills  was  ^  to  break  np  with  dispatch  the  present 
confederacy  and  ccmstroct  a  new  and  better  one.'*  He 
uged  pmaoy,  and  said  he  would  at  once  write  Floyd  to 
have  the  rifles  pot  in  preparation  so  as  to  haTe  them 
ready  lor  use  at  an  early  day. 

Tins  letter  was  written  on  the  day  of  the  presidential 
election.  It  was  ddivered  into  Mr.  Floyd's  hands  two 
days  hter  by  Mr.  Tresoott,  of  Bouth  Carolina,  then 
Amistant  Semtaiy  of  State. 

The  Sonth  Carolina  lepaktore  met,  in  called  ses- 
sion, November  6.  The  message  of  the  goyemor  pre- 
dicted Mr.  Lincoln's  election  on  the  foUowing  day, 
leeommended  the  secession  of  the  State,  and  urged  that 
she  be  placed  at  once  on  a  war  footing  by  arming 
•feiy  man  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age, 
and  accepting  the  services  of  10,000  volunteers. 

At  a  gathering  of  prominent  politicians  of  the  State, 
meiuding  the  governor  and  all  the  congressional  dele^ 
gation  but  one,  hdd  October  25,  at  the  residence  of 
United  States  Senator  Hammond,  it  had  been  unani- 
mously resolved  that  South  Carolina  should  secede  in 
the  event  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election. 

No  demonstration  was  omitted  which  was  calculated 
to  aid  in  precipitating  the  crisis.    The  most  theatrical 
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scene  of  all  was  enacted  in  the  United  States  Dirtnct 
Court  room  at  Charleston,  on  the  day  foUowing  that  of 
the  presidential  election,  and  before  the  result  could 
have  been  certainly  known.  The  foreman  of  the 
Orand  Jury  addressed  the  court,  saying  that  that  body 
declined  to  proceed  with  their  presentments  because  the 
last  hope  for  the  stability  of  the  federal  government 
had  been  swept  away  **  by  the  verdict  of  the  Northern 
section  of  the  confederacy,  solemnly  announced  to  the 
countiy  throng  the  ballot-box  on  yesterday."  Whae- 
upon  the  judge  of  the  court,  A.  O.  Magrath,  arose, 
and  instead  of  punishing  the  foreman  for  contempt  of 
court,  resigned  his  office  in  a  grandiloquent  speech  in 
support  of  secession.  The  resignation  of  the  United 
States  attorney  and  wuunhal  followed  immediately. 
This  performance  seems,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  to  have  been  an  important  step  in  making  up 
an  agreed  case  for  executive  connderataon,  and  for  a 
decision  which  it  was  believed  would  insure  to  the  State 
immunity  from  immediate  federal  interference  with  the 
rebellious  attitude  she  was  about  to  assume. 

The  legisbitnre  called  a  convention  to  assemble 
December  17.  The  bill  for  that  purpose  passed  the 
Senate  November  10,  and  the  House  on  the  12th. 

Whfle  South  Carolina  was  thus  bemg  borne  rapidly 
along  in  the  direction  of  her  heart's  desire  by  the  restlem 
seal  and  audacity  of  her  sons  at  home,  she  was  served 
with  no  less  fidelity  and  ability  at  the  national  capi- 
tal. There  she  had  an  unofficial  representative,  still 
in  the  official  harness  of  the  federal  govemmmit,  in  the 
person  of  William  H.  Treecott^  die  Assistant  Secretary 
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of  Stele.  Tbat  he  enjoyed  the  oonfidenoe  of  Prendent 
Baduuuui  in  a  marked  degree  b  evidenoed  by  the  feoi 
that  from  Jane  to  October  of  that  year  he  had  been 
Aeting  Secretary  of  State^  by  presidential  dedgnationy 
in  the  temporary  abeenoe  of  Secretary  Cass.  He  was 
equally  in  the  confidence  of  the  disunion  leaders,  and 
often  went  between  them  and  their  allies  in  the  Cabinet. 
For  ezamploi  on  the  1st  of  Norember  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Bhetl^  of  South  Cardina,  that,  while  he  could  not,  of 
eonrse^  say  anything  about  his  own  views  or  opinions 
of  die  adminktration,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  had  authorized  him  to 
communicate  his  news  in  confidence.  The  substance 
of  them  was  that  Mr.  Cobb  was  an  ardent  disunionist, 
and  thought  Georgia  would  and  should  secede  in  the 
event  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  but  not  until  the  4th 
of  March.  He  feared  earlier  action  would  peril  unar 
nuni^* 

Mr.  Trescott  called  upoh  Secretary  Floyd  November 
8^  with  the  letter  of  November  6  from  Drayton, 
agent  of  South  Carolina,  before  referred  to,  propoe- 
ing  to  buy  10,000  muskete  for  the  use  of  the  Stete. 
This  enabled  Drayton  to  write  to  Governor  Gist,  No- 
vember 16^  from  Charleston,  that,  although  he  had 
been  prevented  by  an  accident  from  going  to  Washing- 
ton, his  absence  had  not  deUyed  the  execution  of  the 
order  for  the  rifles;  the  Se(»retary  of  War  had  had 
the  preparation  of  them  in  hand  for  some  time.  He 
requested  the  governor  to  address  him  at  Washington 
in  Mr.  Tresoott's  care. 

On  die  19th  of  November  Drayton  was  in  Washings 
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ton,  and  wrote  to  Governor  Gist  that  he  had  been 
greatly  disappobted  at  bemg  informed  by  Secretary 
Floyd  that  it  would  take  three  or  four  months  to  rifle 
the  muskets,  for  that  functionary  had  assured  Mr. 
Trescott  as  well  as  himself  that  they  would  be  ready 
for  delivery  on  his  arrival  But  Secretary  Floyd's 
good  &ith  towards  the  disunion  cause  was  made  dear 
by  his  kindly  suggestion  that  they  should  ''purchase 
the  10,000  smooth-bored  muskete  instead,  as  a  more 
efficient  arm,  particularly  if  large-siaed  buckshot  should 
be  used,  which,  if  put  in  a  wire  case  capable  of  contain- 
ing twelve  of  them,  would  go  spitefully  throu^  an 
inch  plank  at  200  yards.^  Prayton  was  also  advised 
by  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  then  Quartermaster^ 
General,  ''that  for  the  purpose  the  smootk-bored  musket 
b  preferable  to  the  altered  rifle.'*  Later  on  the  same 
busy  day  Drayton  wrote  that  Secretary  Floyd  deemed  it 
important  that  he  should  go  to  New  York  to  arrange 
for  shipping  the  arms  from  that  point  instead  of  Wash-' 
ington.  He  said  he  was  also  getting  some  of  the  same 
muskete  for  Georgia.  On  the  23d  of  November  Dray- 
ton telegraphed  to  Governor  Gist  from  Washington: 
"  Your  order  for  rifles  of  the  17th  instant  cannot  be 
had.  To  manu&cture  them  will  teke  a  year.  The 
rest  of  the  order  I  hope  to  fill.  Will  send  10,000 
smooth-bore.  Beply  by  wire.'*  At  the  same  tame  he 
wrote,  saying  he  had  just  returned  from  New  York, 
whither  he  had  gone  at  the  suggestion  of  Secretary 
Floyd  to  engage  G.  B.  Lamar,  president  of  the  Bank 
of  die  Republic,  to  make  an  offer  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  number  of  muskete  required  for  South  Carolina. 
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«The  Seeretery  of  Ww,"  he  wrote,  "was  relactant  to 
dispose  of  them  to  me,  preferring  the  intermediate 
agency/'  He  also  stated  that  Secretary  Floyd  had  that 
day  writtm  to  the  officers  in  charge  erf  the  WaterrUet 
arsenal  to  deliyer  6000  or  10,000  to  Mr.  Lamar's 
Older.  Drayton  expressed  much  anxiety  to  get  the 
arms  immediately  forwarded  to  Charleston,  as  ^  the 
Cabinet  may  break  up  at  any  moment  on  differences  of 
opinion  with  the  President  as  to  the  right  of  secession, 
and  a  new  Secretary  of  War  might  ^op  the  muskets 
going  South,  if  not  already  on  their  way,  when  he 
comes  into  office.''  On  the  following  day,  November 
24^  he  telegraphed  Oovemor  Gist  as  follows :  ^  The 
quota  for  eif^teen  hundred  and  sixtyH>ne  ordered  from 
Harper's  Ferry." 

While  the  Secretary  of  War  was  thus  selling  mus- 
kets, which  would  sen^  twelve  buckshot  '' spitefully 
through  an  inch  ph&nk  at  200  yards,"  to  conspirators 
who  were  making  ready  to  use  them  against  the  sol- 
diers of  die  army  of  which  he  was  the  sworn  guardian, 
he  was  professing  to  President  Buchanan  and  Attor- 
Bsy^Seneral  Black  to  be  opposed  to  the  Southern 
Bovemrat* 

Mr.  Treeoott  kept  the  governor  of  South  Carolina 
well  informed  as  to  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
was  the  faithful  sentinel  of  the  **  sovereign  State  "  of 
South  Carolina  within  the  federal  camp,  ready  to  notify 
her  auAbrities  if  any  movement  shooJd  make  it  advis- 
able for  her  to  commence  hostilities.  On  the  19th  of 
November  he  wrote  to  Drayton  that  no  aetion  of  any 
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sort  would  be  taken  until  the  message  of  the  President 
had  been  sent  to  Congress.  The  contents  of  that  mes- 
sage were  correctly  f orsshadowed  by  him.  He  could 
not  tell  what  the  President  would  do  when  the  State 
should  secede,  but  he  thought  that  as  l<mg  as  Cobb  and 
Thompsim  retained  seats  in  the  Cabinet,  it  would  be 
evidence  that  no  action  had  been  taken  seriously  affect- 
ing the  position  of  any  Southern  State.  He  thought  he 
could  rely  upon  his  own  knowledge  of  what  would  be 
done,  and  he  would  resign  as  soon  as  that  knowledge 
satisfied  him  of  ''any  move  in  a  direction  positivdy 
injurious  to  us,  or  altering  the  present  condition  cHf 
things  to  our  disadvantage*" 

Two  of  the  Southern  members  of  the  Cabinet  tele- 
graphed at  about  this  time  to  Jefferson  Davis,  in  Mis- 
sissippi, to  come  immediately  to  Washington,  and  use  his 
influence  with  the  President  in  relation  to  the  forth- 
coming message.  He  obeyed  the  summons,  and  was 
well  rewarded  for  his  trouble.  He  called  cm  Mr. 
Buchanan,  who  read  him  the  message  and  invited  sug- 
gestions, and,  as  Mr.  Davis  states, ''  kindly  accepted  all 
the  modifications  which  I  suggested."  ^ 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  the  rebellion  in 
South  Carolina  was  rapidly  progressing.  Mr.  Buchanan 
knew,  as  did  all  the  world,  that  the  convention  which 
was  to  meet  there  on  the  17th  of  December  would 
surely  take  the  first  formal  step  in  a  revolt  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  by  an  act  of  secession 
which,  if  unchallenged  by  federal  power,  would  speedfly 
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be  folbwed  by  similar  acts  in  other  States.  This  was 
known,  because  the  saccessiTe  steps  contemplated  by 
die  disnnionists  had  been  as  plainly  and  publicly  an- 
nounced by  them  in  adTanoCi  as  are  the  plot  and  inci- 
dents of  a  modem  drama  in  the  play-bilL 

It  was  obyious  that  if  anything  could  prevent  a  sepa- 
rate and  hostile  goyemment  of  confederated  slave  States 
from  springing  up  at  once  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  die  United  States,  it  would  be  a  prompt  demonstra- 
tion by  the  administration  at  Washington  of  a  firm, 
patriotic,  and  unmistakable  purpose  to  defend  the  rights 
of  the  government  wherever  and  undw  whatever  pre- 
text or  authority  they  might  be  assailed,  followed  by 
popular  uprisings  in  die  North,  without  regard  to  party 
lines,  which  sudi  a  stand  would  surely  evoke.  Such  a 
course  might  have  given  pause  even  to  South  Carolina. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  in  die  Prendent's  power,  if 
he  chose,  to  promote  the  cause  of  disunion,  and  divide 
public  opinion  at  the  North,  by  assurances  to  those  who 
were  instigating  and  organizing  rebellion  that  the  na* 
tional  government  had  not  the  power  under  die  Consti- 
totion  to  adopt  the  measures  necessary  for  the  preservar 
tion  of  the  Union.  The  secession  doctrine  had  been 
debated  for  thirty  years,  and  not  a  statesman  in  die 
hnd  but  had  a  definite  opinion  concerning  it  Those 
who  believed  it  to  be  simply  revolution  knew  whether 
diey  thought  a  justification  existed  for  a  resort  to  it 
The  President  was  an  experienced  statesman,  and  had 
gadiered  around  him  a  Cabmet  containing  some  able 
Ben.  It  was  not  an  unreasonable  expectation  that  as 
the  efaisf  magistrate  of  die  nation,  he  wouU  oppose  the 
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threatened  revolution,  and  purge  the  Cabinet  of  any 
who  might  be  found  promoting  it  The  hot  discussions 
of  the  campaign  had  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  would  create  a  crisis  in  which 
either  a  revolution  or  the  government  must  go  down. 
The  extent  of  that  revolution  was  the  only  question. 
It  might  be  confined  to  South  Carolina ;  it  might  extend 
through  the  cotton  States,  or  it  might  finally  include 
all  the  slave  States.  The  crisis  might  be  precipitated 
immediately  af  i^r  the  election,  and  tax  all  the  patriotism 
and  energies  of  the  outing  administration,  or  it  might 
be  procrastinated  until  the  advent  to  power  of  the  Pre- 
sident whose  election  was  made  the  pretext  for  it  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  die  formw  contingency  was 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Buchanan  and  his  advisers,  and 
some  views  interchanged  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  met  in  whmhever  of  many  possible  forms  it 
might  present  itsdf. 
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Mr.  Bodiiiim  Mto  Altonity^GtPwal  Blaek't  Opinioii,^TIi>  Ophi- 
iai^  NofWibtr  20»  1800.^Tli9  Mynt  aiialTitd  and  ftriAwtd.— 

Qv  die  17tfa  of  NoTember,  Prerident  Bucluuiaii  called 
iq^  Attornej'OeDendJereiiiiah  S.  Black,  for  an  offidal 
opiiiion  as  to  ike  powers  and  duties  of  die  EzecntiTe  in 
tke  ensis  dien  impending. 

Judge  Bkok's  opporionity  was  snek  as  seldom  falls 
to  die  lot  of  any  man.  He  oonld  point  out  to  tke  Presi- 
dent in  direct  and  onequiroeal  terms  all  tkat  tke  patri- 
otic people  of  tke  coont^  kad  a  rigkt  to  kope  from  tkeir 
gofemment,  and  all  tkat  ikose  wko  were  openly  tkreafc- 
cning  its  destmction  kad  to  fear.  Nerer  kad  any  man 
more  completely  in  kis  grasp  tke  destinies  of  a  great 
people.  He  was  die  Fkesidenf s  ekosen  friend,  and  was 
by  kim  deemed  so  able  and  so  reliable  tkat  kis  Tiew  of 
tke  law  was  likely  to  be  tke  ckart  by  wkick  tke  skip  of 
state  woold  be  narigated  in  tkat  tempestuons  time  by 
its  constitadonal  commander.  His  opinion  was  giren 
on  tke  20di  of  Norember,  1860,  jnst  one  montk  before 
tke  adoption  of  tke  ordinance  of  secession  by  tke  State 
el  Sootk  Oardina.^  It  was  by  far  tke  most  important 
pqper  be  erer  wrote,  and  in  it  ke  migkt  reasonably  kave 
besB  eo^eeted  to  skew  die  breadtk  of  kis  eKpmAtj  as  a 
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legal  and  constitutional  ezponnder.  Learned  in  consti- 
tntional  kw  and  in  tke  kistory  and  art  of  goremment^ 
trained  in  tke  Jackson  sckod  of  Democracy,  and  gifted 
witk  onusnal  strengtk  and  facility  of  language  in  wkick 
to  dotke  kis  ideas,  ke  was  called  upon  to  qpeak  die 
words  tkat  were  to  be  potent  eitker  for  peace  or  war. 

Tke  opinion  was  written  in  response  to  questions  pro> 
pounded  by  President  Buckanan,  tke  vital  one  of  wkick 
dealt  witk  affairs  as  tkey  actually  existed  in  Soutk  Caro- 
lina.   It  was  as  follows : — 


Cam  a  milUarp /oree  be  used  far  any  pwrpou  whaUwr 
wider  the  Aeteqf  1795  and  1807,  wiMn  Ms  limiUqfa  8UmU 
fthmrt  there  are  nojwdgee^  marehah^  or  other  ehii  ojkeret 

Tke  Attomey-Clcneral  replied  empkadcally  tkat  it 
could  not/  He  kad  in  reply  to  minor  questions  elabo- 
rated at  kngtk,  wkat  nobody  denied,  tkat  under  tkose 
acts,  in  support  of  tke  United  States  Marskal,  resisted 
in  tke  execution  of  judicial  process^  military  force  migkt 
be  ^>plied. 

''BuV  ke  now  asked,  ''wkat  if  die  feeling  m  any 
State  against  tke  United  Stales  skould  become  so  uni- 
▼ersal  tkat  tke  federal  officers  tkemselTes  (including 
judges,  district  attorneys,  and  marskals)  would  be 
rsacked  by  tke  same  influences  and  resign  tkeir  places?'' 

Tke  federal  court  officials  in  Soutk  Carolina  kad 
created  exacdy  tkis  situation  two  weeks  before. 

'< Of  course,"  ke  continued,  ''tke  first  step  would  be 
te  appoint  otkers  m  tkeir  stead,  if  otkers  could  be  got 
to  serve.  But  in  suck  an  erent,  it  is  more  tkan  prob- 
able tkat  great  difficulty  would  be  found  in  filling  tke 
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ofieet.  We  can  easily  conceiTe  how  it  might  becone 
altogether  impoesibW 

It  had  theii|  as  all  men  knew,  become  altogether  im- 
pomhle,  without  federal  protection,  in  South  Carolina. 
The  people  of  that  State  would  haye  handled  any  men 
who  would  have  dared  to  accept  appointments  to  those 
offices  as  roughly  as  they  would  any  who  had  attempted 
to  deUyer  abolition  harangues  to  their  slayes. 

What  then?  What  should  the  President  of  the 
United  States  do  when  the  federal  courts  in  a  State  are 
thus  dosed  by  a  reign  of  terror?  If  he  could  use  the 
army  and  call  out  the  militia  to  enforce  a  process  in  the 
hands  of  a  marshal,  what  could  he  do  if  the  process 
could  not  be  obtained  agamst  the  law-breakers  because 
no  man  could  accept  the  judicial  office  with  safety  to 
hisKfe?    Here  is  Judge  Black's  answer : — 

In  that  eTent,  troops  would  osrtainly  be  oat  of  place  and 
their  use  whoUy  iU^gaL  II  tlisy  are  sent  to  aid  the  courts 
and  mftTfMft  thers  must  be  courts  and  marshals  to  be  aided* 
Widiout  the  eiereise  of  those  functioBs  which  bekmg  ezohi- 
sifely  to  etril  ssnriosi  the  laws  cannot  be  ezeooted  in  ofiff  mteiUf 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  physical  strength  which  the  gor- 
it  has  at  its  oommand.  Under  sodi  otreamstancss  to 
a  Bulitary  f  oree  Into  any  State,  with  orders  to  act  against 
flis  people,  would  be  simply  making  war  upon  them. 

Contrast  Judge  Black's  reply  with  the  law  of  the  case 
as  laid  down  by  Judge  Grier,  peaking  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Prize  cases,  after  the 

of  die  war.' 
«  er  PiiiUrf  aiKw  ifyirft,  psgs  esBu 
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As  a  otTil  war  is  neter  pnblidy  prodaisMd,  ao  nomine, 
against  insurgents,  its  sctoal  ezistenoe  is  a  fact  in  oar  domsstae 
history  which  the  court  is  bound  to  notice  snd  to  know. 

The  true  test  of  its  ezistenee,  ss  foand  in  the  wntings  of 
the  mges  of  the  common  law,  may  be  thus  summarily  stated : 
When  the  regular  course  of  justioe  is  interrupted  hj  rerdt, 
rebellion,  or  insarrectioB,  ao  that  the  ooarts  d  justioe  cannot 
be  kept  open,  oitU  war  exists,  and  hostilities  may  be  prose- 
eoted  on  the  same  footing  as  if  those  opposing  the  gofemment 
were  foreign  enemies  invading  the  land. 

When  Judge  Black  wrote  his  ofnnion,  revolt  was 
already  rife  in  South  Carolina,  and  was  rapidly  ^fester- 
ing into  rebellion/'  ^The  regular  course  of  justice'' 
had  been  ''interrupted"  there,  and  indeed  wholly  sus- 
pended, **  by  revolt" 

Judge  Bhick  had  cited  the  Act  of  1795,  which  pro- 
▼ides  that  the  President  may  call  forth  the  militia ''  when- 
ever the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  opposed,  or 
the  execution  thereof  obstructed  in  any  State  by  combi- 
nations too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
force  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  poww  vested  in 
the  marshals,"  and  also  the  act  of  1807,  which  author- 
izes the  employment  of  the  army  and  navy  for  the  same 
purpoee.  He  had  admitted  that  these  acts  hnposed  upon 
the  Prerident  the  responsibiliij  of  deciding  whether  the 
exigency  had  arisen  which  required  the  use  of  military 
force ;  but  he  held  that  under  them  the  power  of  the 
President  was  restricted  to  the  aiding  of  mf^wyhi^lf  in  the 
execution  of  process  duly  issued  in  the  ordinaiy  course 
of  judicial  proceedings.  Military  force  could  be  used 
to  uphold  n  marshal  with  n  writ  in  his  hand,  but  not  to 
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leitnm  tlie  lii^oe  which  made  it  impoasible  for  a 
newly  ccmuiiiaiioiied  judge  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
his  offiosy  and  issoe  such  a  writ  In  short,  he  held  that 
^oombinations''  in  opposition  to  the  kws  of  the  United 
States  ''  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinaij 
course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  power  vested 
in  the  marshalsy'*  could  not  be  suppressed  at  all.  If 
they  were  powerful  enough  to  suppress  the  courts  and 
abolish  judidal  proceedings,  then,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Black,  the  statutes  of  1795  and  1807 
eonferred  no  power  upon  the  President  to  interfere. 

But  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  above  cited,  sub- 
sequently dedared  that  those  enactments  do  authorise 
the  President ''  to  call  out  the  militia  and  use  the  mill* 
taiy  forces  of  die  United  States  in  case  of  invasion  by 
loraign  nations,  and  to  suppress  insurrection  against  the 
government  of  a  State,  or  of  the  United  States.'* 

It  might  be  said  that  although  the  federal  courts  in 
South  Carolina  were  no  longer  open,  and  could  not  be 
because  of  the  violent  condition  of  public  feeling  in 
that  State^  yet  there  had  been  no  actual  outbreak  in 
tlie  nature  of  an  armed  insurrection.  But  the  violence 
against  United  States  authority  which  had  not  yet  thus 
visibly  demonstrated  itself,  because  none  had  dared  to 
provoke  it,  ruled  in  South  Carolina  as  completely  on  the 
20th  of  November,  1860,  as  it  did  at  any  time  during 
tlie  eivQ  war.  It  is  true  that  the  overt  acts  of  treason 
were  yet  to  come  which  the  secession  leaders  had  for 
months  solemnly  and  publicly  announced  it  to  be  their 
purpose  to  commit,  if  dieir  work  of  erecting,  within  the 
tarriftorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  a  government  in* 
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imical  and  hostile  thereto,  should  be  intssfered  widi  by 
the  national  authority.  But  rebellion  was  sharpening 
its  sword  and  shotting  its  cannon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson, 
a  Democratic  leader  in  New  York,  said:  ^The  South 
commenced  scraping  Unt  before  the  presidential  eleo* 
tion.**  Active  hostilities  had  not  commenced  in  South 
Carolina,  only  because  conspiracy  and  revolt,  busily  and 
openly  organizmg  rebellion,  went  unchallenged,  and 
therefore  found  no  obstacle  with  which  to  collide. 

Such  a  condition  of  aflUrs,  constituting  civil  war  as 
defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  by  die  ''sages  of 
the  common  kw,''  was  not  the  less  '^ insurrection''  be- 
cause shot  and  shell  had  not  been  aotuaUy  discharged 
from  the  throats  of  rebel  cannon.  Yet  Judge  Bhu;k 
advised  the  President  .that  the  acts  of  1785  and  1807 
did  not  authorise  the  intervention  of  federal  power  to 
guard  against  the  unezploded  violence  in  South  Carolina 
in  the  consuming  heat  of  which  a  federal  court  oouU 
not  live.  Let  us  now  see  whether  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1860,  he  thought  the  Constitution  conforred 
upon  Congress  th^  power  to  enact  laws  authorizing  the 
use  of  military  force  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
and  whethw,  in  his  opinion,  die  ezerdse  of  such  power 
would  be  justified  by  overt  acts  of  treason  and  flippant 
rebdlion. 

Hesaid:  — 

Whether  Congress  has  the  coostitatkinal  right  to  make 
war  agamst  one  or  mors  States,  and  reqidrs  the  Ezeentive  of 
the  federal  govemmeat  to  carry  it  on  b]r  means  of  f oroe  to 
be  drawn  from  the  other  States,  is  a  question  for  Coogrsis 
itself  to  consider.   It  must  be  sdndtlsd  that  no  sudi  power  is 
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ttpreiely  giteiit  nor  m«  ih&n  mbj  wordi  in  the  Coofltitiitioa 
whkihimfAjiL 

The  question  before  the  country  at  that  time  was 
whether,  in  an  aggreerire  war  about  to  be  waged  upon 
tlie  United  States  goTemment  by  rebdlions  States,  the 
former  could  cimstitntionally  fight  for  its  life.  Judge 
Bkok  maintained  that  it  could  not 

In  support  of  this  position  he  said :  — 

Among  the  powers  enamerated  in  Artiele  1,  SeotioB  8,  is 
thai  **  to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
to  make  roles  ooooeming  captures  on  land  and  water.**  This 
certainly  means  nothing  more  than  the  power  to  commence 
and  cany  on  hostilities  against  ibe  foreign  enemies  of  the 


This  comment  was  wholly  gratuitous  on  his  part,  for 
the  Constitution,  as  correctly  quoted  by  him,  makes  no 
distinction  between  a  foreign  and  a  domestic  or  civil 


He  continued :  ^*  Another  ckuse  in  the  same  section 
gires  Congress  the  poww  *  to  provide  for  calling  forth 
the  militia '  and  to  use  them  within  the  limits  of  the 
State.'' 

The  words  **  and  to  use  them  within  the  limits  of  the 
stats'*  are  Judge  Black's,  and  are  also  gratuitous. 

He  continued :  ^'  But  this  power  is  so  restricted  by 
the  words  which  immediately  follow  that  it  can  be  exer> 
eised  only  for  one  of  the  foUowing  purposes :  1.  '  To 
-eoncnte  die  laws  of  the  Union.' "  (Here  he  adds  to  the 
words  of  die  Constitution  his  own  as  follows:  ''That  is, 
to  aid  the  federal  officers  in  the  performance  of  their 
tegular  dutici*")     ''S.  To  'suppress  insurrection. 


(Here  he  adds  to  the  words  of  the  Constitution 
as  follows:  ''against  the  State,"  and  makes 
ment :  "  But  this  is  confined  by  Article  4,  Section  4, 
to  cases  in  which  the  State  hersdf  shall  apply  for  assist 
ance  against  her  own  people.")  "  3.  To  repel  invasion 
of  a  State  by  enemies  who  come  from  abroad  to  assail 
her  in  her  own  territory."  (This  last  subdivision  is 
Judge  Black's  substitute  for  the  three  simple  words  of 
the  Constitution,  "  to  repel  invasions.") 

He  adds :  "  All  these  provisions  are  made  to  protect 
the  Stata"  He  certainly  went  far  out  of  his  way,  and 
made  many  interpolations,  in  his  vain  endeavor  to  wrest 
such  a  conclusion  from  the  simple  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  is  as  follows :  -— 

"  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrection,  and  repel 


invasion 
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This  is  all;  not  a  word  here  about  "the  States;" 
they  are  provided  for  in  another  article  of  the  Consti- 
t^itaon.  This  section  relates  to  "  the  laws  of  the  Union," 
insurrections  against  the  federal  govenunent,  and  inva- 
sions of  the  United  States. 

When  the  militia  is  needed  to  aid  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  it  may  be  sent  into  any  State 
in  which  any  of  these  laws  are  resisted.  It  would,  in 
case  of  widespread  resistance  within  a  State,  naturally 
be  called  from  othw  States. 

Article  IV,  Section  4,  of  the  Constitution  deals  with 
insurrectioiis  and  invasions  against  States,  and  reads 
thus:  — 

tAiiUtl^BMllMa 
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TIm  Unhed  SMet  ihan  gnanntM  to  eroy  Sftnte  m  tUs 
Uaioii  a  BtpuUioMi  fom  of  goremmoDti  and  ihan  proteol 
•■oil  of  tiwBi  agMmt  iiiTOBiont,  ond  on  applioolioii  of  tbo 
Legialataxe»  or  of  tiie  EnoutiTO  (whon  tiie  Legiilatoo  oaimol 
bo  ooinwiod)  agiiiift  domootio  Tiolonoo. 

Judge  Black  nji  the  power  to  lappreos  insmreo- 
tiona,  granted  in  Artide  I|  ia  confined  by  tins  pro- 
iriaioDy  in  Artiele  lY,  to  insnrrectiona  againat  Staftea. 
The  Sopreme  Conrti  on  the  o<mtnu7i  held  that  the 
Preaident  had  the  power,  under  oonatitational  enac^ 
menti  then  already  in  eziatenoe,  ^  to  call  out  the  militia 
and  ue  the  military  f  oroea  of  the  United  Btateo  in  oaae 
of  in^aaion  by  foreign  nationa,  and  to  auppiem  inrarreo- 
taona  against  the  goyemment  of  a  Stale  or  of  the  United 
Statea."  That  tribunal  found  the  powor  in  the  firat 
article  of  the  Constitution  to  deal  with  insurrections 
against  the  United  StateSyjmd  in  the  fourth  article  to 
deal  with  insurrections  against  a  State.  It  did  not 
agree  with  Judge  Black  that  the  first  article  was  in 
part  nullified  by  the  fourthi  or  that  they  bore  any 
lektiim  to  each  other.  Nor  did  the  court  agree  with 
lum  that  only  iuTasions  against  a  State  coidd  be  re- 
pelled by  the  United  Statea.* 

HaTing  sssorted  that  all  the  powers  granted  to  the 
genenl  goremment  for  carrying  on  war  relate  only  to 
foreign  enemies,  and  that  it  cannof  cany  on  hostilitiea'' 
•gainst  domestic  assaflanta  in  a  civil  war ;  and  having 
fnrdisr  explained  that  the  general  goremment  can  only 
ai4>piess  insurrections  against  Statesi  and  must  allow 
IImm  against  its  own  anthority  to  qpend  their  fury  unin* 
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terrupted,  Judge  Black  concluded  with  gloomy  predk^ 
tiona  that  the  Union  must  utterly  perish  if  any  attempts 
were  made  to  defend  it  from  those  who  were  arming  for 
its  destructbn.  That  this  is  not  too  strongly  put^  let  his 
own  words  attest    He  said:  — 

If  it  be  tme  that  war  cannot  be  declared,  nor  a  system 
of  general  hoetflitiee  carried  on  by  tiie  central  gorermnent 
against  a  State,  then  it  seems  to  follow  that  an  attempt  to  do 
so  would  be  ^pso  /ado  an  ezpnlsion  of  audi  State  inm  the 
Union.  Bebg  treated  as  an  alien  and  an  enemy,  she  would 
be  compelled  to  act  aocofdiiigly. 

And  this  was  while  discussing  the  questiim  of  how  to 
meet  the  case  of  a  gOTomment  of  a  State  treating  the 
Union  as  an  alien  and  an  enemy.  Then,  as  if  to  con- 
Toy  the  improssicm  that,  the  Unionistii  instead  of  the 
SeoessionistSy  were  stirring  up  strife^  he  oontinues:^- 

And  if  Congrew  shall  break  up  the  present  Union  1^ 
unoonstitotionany  putting  strife  and  enmity  and  armed  hos- 
tility between  different  sections  of  tiie  comtiy,  instead  of  the 
domestio  tranquillity  which  the  Constitution  was  meant  to  in- 
sure, win  not  all  the  federal  States  be  abeolTed  inm  their 
obligations?  Isanyportionof  tiie  people  bound  to oontribnte 
their  money  or  their  blood  to  cany  on  a  oontest  like  that  7 


This  seemed  a  suggestion  to  the  Northern  and  border 
States  to  withhold  troopa  and  supplies  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion. 

Not  a  word  in  all  this  of  the  deqwrate  designs  of  the 
secession  leaders ;  nothing  but  a  protest  against  the  in- 
terruption of  their  disunion  scheme  by  force.  He  still 
nungled  phrases  about  **  the  right  of  the  general  gorem- 
ment to  preeerfe  ttsdf  in  its  whole  constitutional  Tigor 
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by  repelling  a  direct  and  poeitiye  aggression  upon  its 
property  or  its  officers^"  with  other  phrases  flatly  deny- 
ing this  rights  if  the  assertion  of  it  required  the  nse  of 
military  force  against  a  domestic  foe  making  an  aggres- 
iiTe  war  upon  the  Union.  He  declared  that  **  the  Union 
must  utterly  perish  at  the  moment  when  Congress  shall 
arm  one  part  of  the  people  against  another  for  any 
purpose  beyond  that  of  merely  protecting  the  general 
goremment  in  the  exercise  of  its  proper  constitu- 
tional functions;"  but  that  the  general  goyemment 
had  any  '^ proper  constitutional  functions"  except  to 
aid  United  States  marshals  in  States  which  allowed 
federal  courts  to  be  held  within  their  bordersi  and  to 
rec^iture  forts  from  States  that  had  seized  them  when 
it  could  be  done  without  fightrng^  nowhere  appears  in 
this  most  remarkable  state  paper. 

Of  course  Judge  Black  claimed  that  in  his  opinion  he 
was  simply  defining  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
We  haTc  seen  what  interpolations  and  transpositions  he 
found  it  necessary  to  make  to  extort  from  that  instru- 
ment the  semblance  of  such  a  doctrine  as  he  announced* 
The  Southern  leaders  were  professing  to  beUere  their 
treasonable  plan  to  be  entirely  constitutional.  They 
intended  to  dissolve  the  union  of  the  States,  but  in 
dobg  so  they  atf ected  a  scrupuloua  regard  for  the  Con- 
stitution of  that  Union.  That  sacred  instrument  was, 
in  some  mysterious  manner,  to  be  saved  from  die  general 
oonflagration,  and  to  sunriye  the  nation  of  which,  by 
lis  own  express  terms,  it  was  the  supreme  law*  Those 
of  their  frienda  at  the  North  fiho  denied  the  eonstitu' 
tiooality  of  secession,  were  only  asked  to  deny  also  the 


legality  of  any  action  by  which  their  work  could  be 
arrested  or  retarded.  They  wanted  to  be  ^let  alone." 
They  were  opposed  to  coeidon  —  of  themsdyes.  The 
mildness  of  this  demand  must  have  been  a  great  relief 
to  those  in  the  North  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
go  to  the  last  extremity  in  the  service  of  the  revolting 
faction,  stopping  only  at  the  line  drawn  by  penal  laws. 
They  could  be  for  the  Union  without  hurting  the  secee- 
sion  cause,  if  they  could  only  find  some  weak  spot  or 
omission  in  the  Constitution  which  would  enable  them 
to  maintain  the  new  doctrine  of  ^  anti-coercion."  The 
paternity  of  this  remarkable  scheme  for  pinioning  the 
nation's  arms,  while  unresisted  treason  flourished  over 
it,  is  not  absolutely  known.  It  was  first  broached  in 
letters  of  governors  of  cotton  States,  already  quoted, 
written  to  Governor  Gist  during  the  month  before  Ur. 
Lbcoh's  election ;  but  Judge  Bhusk  was  probaUy  the 
first  of  our  Northern  statesmen  and  publicists  to  an- 
nounce the  grotesque  doctrine  that  in  a  civil  war  com- 
menced against  its  authority  by  an  alliance  of  rebellioua 
state  governments  aqd  pe^e,  die  nation  had  no  right 
to  do  any  of  the  fightingf 
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•ad  Apolofjrfor  tht  Sonth.— 
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Tn  PMsident^  fortified  by  hk  Attorney-Geneial, 
bettored  tlit  inslmctioiis  of  his  teadier.  Of  all  the 
inflaamiatoiy  appetls  of  that  year  to  the  paasions  of 
the  Southern  people^  then  already  in  revolt^  his  mee* 
iage  of  December  3  was  perhaps  the  most  inoendiaiy. 
It  represented  the  Sooth  as  a  meek  and  patient  sufferer 
at  the  hands  of  the  emel  North.  The  Northern  people 
were  represented  as  tolerating  if  not  aetoally  enooar> 
aging  a  elass  of  fiuiatios  who  had  long  been  in  a  seheme 
to  incite  insoneetions  among  the  negro  slaTeSi  in  which 
women  and  ehildren  were  to  be  the  victims  of  the  most 
barbaroos  atrocities.  The  inference  was  that  the  election 
of  the  prerions  month  had  resulted  bvoraUy  to  this 
scheme.  ''Northern  agitatioui^  he  said,  had ''at  lengdi 
produced  its  malign  influence  upon  the  sUtcsi  and 
inquired  them  with  vague  notions  of  freedom.'*  Follow^ 
ing  m  the  train  of  this  horror^  had  come  the  ''sense  of 
insecurity  around  die  family  altar."  ''Many  a  matron 
in  the  South  on  retiring  at  night  dreaded  what  might 
bebdl  herself  and  children  before  morning.'*' 
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BUCHANAira  LAST  ANNUAL  ME88AGB       lOT 

The  Ftresident  thought  disunion  must  naturaDy  fol- 
low the  extension  of  these  fears.  The  Union  could 
noty  he  said|  long  c<mtbtte  if  the  necessary  conse- 
quence be  to  render  the  homes  and  firesides  of  nearly 
half  the  parties  to  it  habitually  and  hopelessly  insecure. 
He  thought  the  fatal  period  hod  not  yet  arrived.  But 
agitation  must  cease.  The  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  must  not  be  exercised  in  the  North  in  die. 
cussing  the  system  of  slavery,  although  Southerners 
might  everywhere.  North  as  well  as  South,  speak  and 
write  the  most  furious  denunciations  of  all  who  pre- 
ferred a  free  labor  system  for  new  States.  But  the 
President  advised  his  much  injured  slave-holding  friends 
—  who  he  admitted  had  as  yet  never  been  denied  any- 
thing they  demanded  of  the  North,  except  electoral 
votes  in  1860  for  Breckenridge  and  Lane  —  to  give 
Ur.  Lincoln  a  trial.  "  Let  us  wait,**  said  he,  "  for  an 
overt  act"  —  referring  to  a  possible  failure  to  execute 
the  fugitive  sUve  law.  He  said  the  Southern  States 
would  be  "justified  in  revolutionary  resistance  to  the 
government  of  the  Upion  "  unless  the  state  legisUtnres 
of  the  North  repealed  the  laws  for  the  protection  of 
the  personal  liberty  of  their  own  colored  oitixens.* 

Having  thus  added  fuel  to  the  revolutionary  flames 
by  sustaining  the  Southern  conspirators  in  all  their 
contentions,  and  pleading  guilty  for  the  North  on  each 
count  of  the  secession  indictment,  the  President  gently 
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ranonsinited  with  his  enraged  friends  against  the  form 
of  Aeir  remedy.  He  argued  against  the  teohnieal 
legal  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union,  and 
said  that  secession  was  reyolution.  ''It  may  or  may 
not  be  a  justifiable  revelation ;  but  still  it  is  rerolo- 
tion/*  As  the  South  had  long  been  demanding,  with- 
out friTorable  results,  the  repeal  by  certain  Northern 
States  of  their  personal  liberty  kws,  before  referred  to, 
and  as  the  President  in  his  message  deohured  such  a 
refusal  to  be  a  sufficient  **  justification  for  revolutionary 
resistance  to  the  government  of  the  Union,''  he  left  no 
room  for  doubt  that  he  believed  the  impending  revolu- 
tion entirely  justifiable. 

He  ihen  proceeded  to  discuss  his  own  responsibility 
in  the  presence  of  the  revolution  against  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  was  the  executive  head.  Here  he 
dosely  followed  the  opinion  of  Judge  Black.  He  said 
that  in  South  Carolina  **  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
Federal  government  necessary  for  the  distribution  of 
remedial  justice  among  the  people  had  been  demolished, 
and  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  replace 
it''  There  being  no  judge  to  issue  a  wiit,  and  no 
marshal  to  execute  one,  and  the  local  community  being 
opposed  to  having  any  United  States  courts,  the  sup- 
jnession  of  the  United  States  authority  seemed  to  him 
complete  and  irremediable.  If  South  Carolina  seceded, 
he  could  not  himself  officially  recognise  her  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  without  authority  from  Congress,  but 
he  would  lay  her  case  before  that  body.  He  volun- 
tesied  the  opinion  to  Congress  that  the  Constitution 
had  not  delegated  to  that  body  die  power  '^to  coerce  a 
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State  into  submission  whidi  is  attempting  to  withdraw, 
or  has  actually  withdrawn  from  the  confederaqr."  He 
said:  — 

Congrew  poMenes  many  means  of  preserving  it  (the 
Union)  by  oonoiliatioa ;  but  the  woord  woM  not  placed  in 
their  hande  to  preeerve  U  hjf  farce. 

He  recommended  a  convention  of  the  States  and  the 
adoption  thereby  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  847,953  voters  who 
had  at  the  presidential  election  supported  Brecken- 
ridge,  against  the  3,814,217  who  had  voted  for  the 
other  three  candidates,  Lincoln,  Douglas,  and  BelL 

Mr.  Buchanan  had  no  plan  to  suggest  for  staying 
the  progress  of  the  rebellion,  then  abeady  on  foot,  but 
an  appeal  to  the  forbearance  of  the  disunionists,  and 
for  the  compliance  of  all  others  with  their  final  de- 
mands. It  never  once  occurred  to  his  mind  that  the 
Union  could  be  preserved  otherwise  than  by  the  con- 
sent of  its  implacable  enemies,  who  had  for  a  genera- 
tion lain  in  wait  for  its  destruction.  Towards  them  he 
never  lost  his  temper.  All  his  frowns  were  reserved 
for  those  by  whose  ballots  they  had  been  politically 
inundated.  If  slavery  should  go  down,  chaos  would 
come  again.  The  usual  surrender  to  the  Southern 
extremists  by  all  who  differed  from  them  seemed  to  him 
too  obvious  a  demand  on  patriotism  to  require  argument. 
The  Union  had  thus  been  saved  in  1820  by  the  admission 
of  Missouri  as  a  sUve  State ;  in  1833  by  repealing  the 
tariff  act  of  18S8,  because  South  Carolina  refused  to 
obey  it ;  and  m  1860  by  the  enactment  of  the  harshi 
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de^Kitioy  and  unooiistitatioiial  prayinoiis  of  th^  {ogitiTe 
■Ure  law.  Why  ihould  any  other  courae  be  now 
adopted?  Was  not  the  preienration  of  the  Union 
paimmonnt  to  eveiy  other  consideration?  And  sboe 
pmoasion  onty  could  be  used  for  that  end,  was  it  not 
pbun  that  those  who  wanted  it  dissolved  could  dictate 
their  own  terms  to  those  who  wanted  it  preserved? 
Such  seemed  to  be  the  reasoning  of  the  President* 


«to  WUto  HoM  WW  UlBt  A  lKMd«iid«ilk  poidllN  dnwiif  the  nMp 
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TIm  Soathsn  Forte.— BMigniUioii  of  Gim,  Soeistaiy  ol  Stato.— 
Seeearioii  FromiiieiaiBMito  at  Waihiiigton.  —  Stemlon  of  Sostli 
OftroUiiA. — D«BMid  lor  SvTMidor  of  Fort  8«mter. 

Thb  secessionirtB  had  been  the  backbone  of  the  sup- 
port of  Buchanan's  administration.  He  wanted  them 
to  be  satisfied;  but  he  greatly  preferred  that  they 
should  consent  to  remain  in  the  Union  if  allowed  to 
rule  it^  than  to  go  out  and  dissolve  it.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  preserve  the 
Union  intact,  and  to  transfer  Us  official  trust  unim* 
paired  to  his  constitutional  successor.  All  that  was  in 
his  nature  to  do  to  that  end  hedid.  He  dreaded  a  colli- 
sion during  his  term,  and  in  seeking  to  avoid  it,  gave 
assurances  to  the  South  Carolina  representatives  which 
seriously  compromised  him,  and  which|  if  adhered  to, 
would  have  resulted  in  the  unresisted  seizure  of  all  the 
Southern  forts,  including  Fort  Sumter,  and  would  have 
saved  the  insurgents  from  the  fatal  disadvantage  of 
bebg  compelled  to  fire  the  first  shot  of  the  civil  war. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  South  Carolina 
convention,  which  was  to  assemble  December  17, 
would  adopt  an  ordinance  of  secession,  it  became  equally 
iqi^parent  that  this  act  would  be  an  absurd  nuUity  unless 
the  federal  government  could  either  be  at  once  per* 
snaded  to  abdicate  its  authority  within  that  State,  or  be 
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faraibly  expelled  therefrom.  The  natioD  would  not  be 
wholly  efbced  from  that  portion  of  its  territory  which 
it  occupied  jointly  with  the  government  of  South  CSaio- 
Unii  so  long  m  it  held  eren  one  of  the  forte  in  Charlet- 
ton  harbor.  Appredatbg  the  potency  of  this  &cty  'ifie 
authorities  of  that  State  desperately  resolved  that  pend- 
ing the  preliminaries  to  secession  the  forts  should  not 
be  reinforced.  They  were  desirous  of  avoiding  any  col- 
lision,  but  they  acted  upon  the  theory  that  the  United 
States  and  South  Carolina  were  already  separate  nations, 
and  that  any  attraipt  by  the  United  States  to  rebforce 
its  garrisons  at  Charleston  would  be,  not  merely  a  poe- 
sible  menace,  concerning  which,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
they  might  demand  an  explanation,  but  an  act  of  war 
which  it  would  be  mere  self-preservation  for  them  to 
resist  They  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  at  all 
embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  until  their  State  ckimed 
to  be  out  of  the  Union  by  an  act  of  secession,  she  was, 
under  their  own  view  of  State  and  Federal  rebitions, 
still  a  State  m  die  Union,  and  that  the  United  States 
had,  under  what  they  termed  the  ''compact''  of  the 
Constitution  —  not  yet  dissolved— exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  forts  and  arsenals  within  her  limits. 

Had  the  President  reinforced  those  forts  upon  the 
first  oonditbnal  threat  of  revolt,  made  long  before  the 
presidaitial  election,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  secession  of  even  South  Carolina  would  have  taken 
phce.  While  the  number  of  troops  that  could  then 
have  been  sent  would  have  been  few,  as  compared  with 
South  Carolina's  power  to  resist  them,  any  augmentar 
tion  of  the  garrison  would  have  been  a  plain  notice  Aat 
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the  followers  of  Buchanan,  as  well  as  the  followers  of 
Lincoln,  would  regard  secession  simply  as  a  revolution 
to  be  put  down  by  military  force.  The  people  of  South 
Carolina  had  been  educated  up  to  a  belief  that  seces- 
sion did  not  necessarily  mean  war.  We  have  the  valu- 
able testimony  of  Mr.  Trescott,  that  a  reinforcement  of 
the  forts,  or  any  demonstration  whatever  by  the  United 
States  at  that  time,  was  regarded  by  the  Southern  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  as  dangerous  to  the  Southern  cause. 
When,  at  one  time,  the  President  had  apparently  deter- 
mined in  favor  of  reinforcement,  it  seemed  important 
for  them  to  devise  some  means  of  rendering  it  unneces- 
sary. They  wanted,  as  Mr.  Trescott  said,  time  for  the 
development  of  a  unity  of  purpose  in  all  the  Southern 
States  in  favor  of  disunion  upon  the  advent  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  power.* 

Believing  that  a  premature  explosion  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  Mr. 
Trescott  undertook,  and,  with  the  aid  of  throe  cabinet 
officers,  carried  out  with  consummate  tact^  the  difficult 
task  of  restraining  \^  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments from  any  hostile  movement  whatever  prior  to 
secession.  The  three  cabinet  officers  were  Floyd,  Cobb» 
and  Thompson.' 

The  President's  chief  anxiety  was  for  the  safety  of 
the  forts  until  the  end  of  his  term  of  office,  or  until 
thenr  surrender  by  Congress.  To  allay  this  anxiety, 
Mr.  Trescott  obtained  from  Oovemor  Gist  a  written 
assurance,  dated  November  29,  that  if  no  men  or 
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mmkitioiis  of  war  weie  sent  to  ihe  forts,  ''the  ttaie 
anthmtiM  had  no  desire  to  attack  them  "  hefort  the 
paaaage  of  the  ordinanoe  of  seoessioiii  and  not  then 
nnkv  oompeDed  to  do  so  by  the  refoaal  of  the  Pieai- 
dent  to  sorrender  them  to  the  seceded  State  I ' 

Thk  communication  was  shown  to  the  President  on 
Sondajr  evening,  December  2,  and  he  was  at  the  same 
time  assured  by  Ur.  Tresoott  that  the  people  of  South 
Gardlina  would  take  eqpedal  pride  in  being  allowed  to 
dissclTC  the  Union  peaceablji  and  that  it  would  mortify 
tiiem  to  be  compdled  to  resort  to  force.  Thej  would 
pass  the  ordinance  of  secession,  said  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaij  of  State,  and  then  send  regularly  accredited 
agents  to  negotiate  with  die  goyemment  The  Presi- 
dent said  he  could  not  himself  recognise  them;  he 
could  onfy  refer  them  to  Congress.  Mr.  Trescott  told 
him  that  he  beUeved  ffsuch  a  reference,  courteously 
made  and  in  good  faith,  would  be  accepted,  and  that 
the  Stale  would  wait  a  reasonable  time  for  the  decision 
of  Congress.''  With  this  the  President  seemed  satir 
fied,  but  still,  testifies  Mr.  Trescott,  ''he  was  Tory 
cautious,  and  his  great  hope  seemed  to  be,  by  tempoiia- 
ing,  to  aToid  an  issue  before  die  4di  of  March." ' 

At  the  President's  request,  Mr.  Trescott  started  for 
South  Carolina  the  next  morning,  taking  with  him,  as  a 
peace^ering  to  the  South  Carolina  goremor,  a  ccqpy 
of  the  message  which  was  to  be  transmitted  that  day  to 
Ooogrsss.  He  was  to  ''ezplam  in  Cdumbia  irfiat 
mi|^t  not  be  understood  diere.'" 
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Goremor  Gist's  reply  to  the  President  was  that  the 
State  would  under  no  circumstances  delay  secession 
until  March  4,  and  he  declared,  as  an  ultimatum,  that 
the  concession  of  the  right  of  secession  could  ahme  pre- 
▼ent  a  resort  to  force. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Cobb  resigned,  and  on  the  same  day  members  of  Con- 
gress from  South  Carolina  waited  upon  the  Pkesident 
to  arrange  with  him  that  the  ^  rebitive  military  status" 
of  that  State  and  the  United  States  should  remain 
unchanged  taUU  after  an  offer  should  be  made  by  the 
State  to  negotiate  for  an  amicable  arrangement  between 
the  two  governments.  In  return  for  this  the  Congress- 
men would  say  they  did  not  belieTe  the  forts  would  be 
taken  in  the  lace  of  such  an  agreement. 

The  extent  to  which  die  President  entered  into  this 
proposed  arrangement  became  afterwards  the  subject  of 
high  discussion,  and  brought  on  a  crisis  in  the  Cabinet, 
which  compdled  him  to  choose  at  last  whether  the 
Union  or  the  Secession  members  should  leaire  it 

On  the  10th  of  December  Mr.  Trescott  tendered  his 
resignation  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  to  General 
Cass,  who  persuaded  him  to  temporarily  continue  in 
office.  The  next  day  General  Cass  himself  resigned 
because  the  President  refused  to  reinforce  the  Charles- 
ton garrisons,  in  accordance  with  his  adyice.  Mr. 
Trescott  says  in  his  narradTc  diat  ''the  refusal  to  adopt 
the  advice  of  General  Cass  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
State  "  (South  Carolina),  and  that  "under  the  circum- 
stances" he  felt  bound  "to  save  the  President  the 
embarrassment  of  being  without  either  a  Secretary  or 
Assistant  Seoretaiy." 
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To  Moommodale  the  VnmAeiai,  therefore,  who  had 
thus  pfotoeted  the  intereets  ot  South  Carolioa,  even  to 
the  drhing  of  General  Caes  out  of  the  Gabinety  Mr. 
Tieeeott  acted  as  Secretary  of  State  untU  Judge  Bkok 
came  in,  December  17,  and  as  Assistant  Secretary 
under  Bhusk  until  the  20th.   The  President  then  parted 
with  Mr.  Trescotty— the  ktter  said,  reluctantly,  — but 
diou^t  it  was  due  to  him  to  make  an  q>pointment  of 
m  successor  as  soon  as  possible,  and  had  promised  him 
that  it  should  certainly  be  done  before  the  Convention 
of  South  Carolina  had  taken  any  action.*    Mr.  Trescott 
had  been  requested  by  Oovemor  Gist  to  act  as  the  con- 
fidential Washington  agent  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment of  South  Carolina,  when  his  dntj  to  the  federal 
government  should  cease.'    His  duty  to  the  federal 
govenmient  would,  in  his  view,  necessarily  terminate 
when,  by  the  secession  of  his  State,  he  should  cease  to 
be  a  citiien  of  the  United  States,  and  become,  there- 
fore^ ineligible  longer  to  hold  office  therein.     The 
Prsaident's  delicate  perceptions  taught  him  how  embai^ 
lassing  it  would  be  to  a  newly  made  alien  to  remain  in 
the  foreign  office  of  a  government  with  which  his  own 
wa%  with  his  approval  and  active  support,  preparing  for 
war;   hence  Us  assurance  that  he  would  relieve  Mr. 
Trescott  before  his  State  actually  seceded,  — not,  as  it 
qppearedt  because  of  solicitude  for  the  interest  of  the 
government  of  which  he  was  the  head,  but  because 
it  was  due  to  the  South  OaroUnian,  who  would  nat- 
wally  be  hnpataeot  to  entsr  exdusively  into  his  new 
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Mr.  Trescott's  official  duty  to  the  federal  government 
ceased  on  the  very  day  his  State  seceded,  and  from 
being  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  he  instandy  became  virtually  the  Minister  resi- 
dent of  the  pseudo  nation  of  South  Carolina  at  Wash- 
ington. His  position  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  a  most 
difficult  one.  He  had  been  serving  two  masters  whose 
interests  were  so  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other 
that  war  between  them  was  a  question  of  days  only) 
unless  the  federal  government  would  consent  to  the 
peaceable  dismemberment  ot  the  Union.  He  had,  by 
his  own  confession,  stayed  the  hand  of  the  President, 
when  reinforcement  ot  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor 
would  have  imperiled  the  disunion  cause  by  provoking 
collision  too  soon,  and  by  losing  to  that  cause  the 
advantage  of  the  continued  control  of  the  War  Depart 
ment  under  Floyd.  It  must  have  been  a  great  relief 
to  him  when  the  secession  of  his  State  compdled  Judge 
Black  to  take  notice  ot  his  resignation,  which  had  been 
in  the  State  Department  for  ten  days. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  while  a  House  Committee 
was  considering  plans  for  a  compromise  to  appease  the 
South,  and  when  none  had  been  rejected,  the  '^  Consti- 
tution "  newspaper,  the  administration  organ  at  Wash- 
ington, published  a  pronundamento^  signed  by  seven 
Senators  and  twenty-three  Bepresentatives  in  Congress 
from  the  Southern  States,  and  addressed  to  their  con- 
stituents, m  which  they  deckred  that  all  hqw  of  the 
Union  was  extinguished,  prodaimed  their  conviction 
that  the  honor,  safety,  and  independence  of  the  South- 
ern people  required  the  organintion  of  the  Southem 
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OouMatmfjf  and  uged  Ae  aeptttte  seoeBiioii  of  tiiib 
raqpeotiTe  StalM. 

The  same  ktiie  of  Ae  ^Constitution"  also  oontamed 
a  ptoehmation  by  the  President  for  a  day  of  hnmilia- 
tifflii  fastingi  and  prayer,  on  which  the  people  were 
eihorted  **  to  inqp^ore  the  Most  High  to  remove  from 
theb  hearts  that  false  pride  of  opinion  which  would 
impel  them  to  perserere  in  wrong  for  the  sake  of  con- 
sistenqy,  rather  than  yield  a  just  submission  to  the 
unforeseen  exigenoiss  hj  which  they  were  surrounded/' 
Of  oonrse  only  the  recalcitrant  and  contumacious  people 
of  the  North  were  here  referred  to,  as  he  had  before 
said  diey  only  were  in  the  wrong. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Thompson,  still  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  was  q>pointed 
n  eonmussioner  by  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  virit 
North  CaffflttiA  and  urge  her  to  secede.  He  accepted 
the  honor,  went  on  his  miesion,  and  was  given  a 
pnUio  reception  by  the  legislature.  He  then  returned 
and  resumed  his  duties  in  Ae  Cabinet  of  the  govmi- 
ment  against  which  he  had  been  thus  publicly  inciting 


On  the  17th  of  December,  on  which  day  Judge 
Black  was  qipointed  Secretary  of  State,  the  secession 
contention  assembled  in  South  Carolina.  On  the  day 
ioUowing,  the  FMsident  dispatched  Caleb  Cushing  to 
Oofambiii,  Ae  mgM  of  that  State,  to  persuade  the 
secessionists  not  to  secede.  His  departure  was  so  timed 
UmI  be  was  not  likely  to  arrive  before  the  ordinance  of 
had  been  passed ;  but  owing  to  the  presence 
itagbos  dissasB  in  that  Aj  the  work  was 
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pectecQy  retarded  for  a  whole  day  by  the  enforced 
removal  of  the  convention  to  Charleston,  and  the  ordi- 
nance was  not  passed  until  near  noon  on  December  20, 
the  day  of  his  arrivaL  He  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
being  invited  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  legislature 
to  attend  and  repreeent  the  government  of  the  Union 
at  a  public  celebration  of  its  dissolution,  which  honor 
he  declined.^ 

On  the  same  day  a  messenger  arrived  in  Washington 
with  a  letter  for  the  President  from  F.  W.  Pickens,  the 
new  governor  ot  South  Carolina,  doted  on  the  day  of 
his  inauguration,  December  17,  urging  that  all  work  of 
repairs  on  the  forts  be  suspended,  and  requesting  that 
Fort  Sumter  be  turned  over  to  him  for  safe  keeping. 
This  he  thought  ''could  be  done  with  perfect  pro- 
priety,'' as  **  the  Convention  *'  of  the  State  was  then 
''in  full  authority.'*  Unless  these  demands  were  com- 
plied with,  he  said,  he  could  not  answer  for  the 
consequences.'  The  messenger  was  presented  to  the 
President  by  Mr.  Trescott,  who  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  that  very  day  passed  from  the  employ  of  the  federal 
government  into  that  of  South  Carolina.  He  was 
promised  an  answer  on  the  nert  day,  and  one  was  pre- 
pared in  which  Mr.  Buchanan  said  he  had  thus  &r 
declined  to  reinforce  the  forts,  "relying  upon  the  honor 
of  the  South  Carolinians  that  they  would  not  be 
assaulted  **  while  they  remained  as  they  were,  but  that 
commissioners  would  first  be  sent  by  the  convention 
"to  treat  with  Congress  on  the  subject^    He  die- 
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daimad  the  power,  which,  however,  he  asserted  that 
CoDgrees  poeeeMed,  to  treat  with  insurgent  eitinns  for 
the  dismemberment  oi  the  Bepnblic.^ 

Mr.  Tresoott  saw  that  (Sovemor  Pickens's  demand 
would,  if  the  President  chose,  operate  as  a  release  from 
the  understanding  already  had  with  South  Carolina 
representatiTes  conoeming  the  forts,  and  terminate  the 
tmoe  thereby  established.  He  at  once  consulted  with 
some  of  these  representatiyes,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  governor  was  telegraphed  to  for  a  withdrawal  of 
his  ill-timed  letter,  which  was  immediately  sent* 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  most  important  of  the  events 
which  were  crowded  into  the  period  between  the  eleo- 
tion  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  November  6,  and  the  20th  of 
Deoember,  1860,  on  which  day  South  Carolina  declared 
the  Union  dissolved.  On  this  latter  date  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  was  appointed.  Attorney-General  in  place  of 
J.  &  Bkok,  appomted  Secretary  of  State.  Stanton  did 
not  enter  actively  upon  the  duties  of  his  oflSoe  until 
the27tfa. 
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CHAPTER  XYI 

Stantoo  MMpCi  AppoiBtmnt— Jodg*  Blaek'i  lafliMiiM  in  tb* 
Matter.— Wh/ttztrebed.  — Hit  Ntw  Atliliids.— Peiili  of  tb* 
Admimitntioa. 

That  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  mainly 
due  to  (he  recommendation  of  Judge  Black  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  two  lawyers  had  long  been  close 
friends,  and  possessed  each  the  confidence  of  the  other 
to  an  unlimited  degree. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Stanton's  appointment,  December 
20,  Judge  Black  had  reconsidered  the  views  expressed 
in  his  opinion  of  thirty  days  before '  and  had  notified 
the  President  accordingly.  He  no  longer  believed,  as 
therein  laid  down,  that  in  a  civil  war  the  government 
was  poweriess  to  open  its  purse  or  to  draw  its  sword. 
He  no  longer  denied  the  power  of  Congress  to  provide 
for  suppressing  insurrections  against  the  United  States, 
otherwise  than  by  judicial  process.  He  did  not  place 
himself  on  the  public  record  by  a  formal  opinion,  re- 
versmg  the  one  he  had  rendered,  but  he  furnished  the 
President  with  a  written  ^*  memorandum  for  his  private 
use.''  This  was  '^ early  in  December;"  the  exact  date 
is  not  given.  This  private  **  memorandum  "  contained 
the  following  words :  — 

The  Unkm  b  neoesiarily  perpetoaL     No  State  can  kw- 
folly  wididiaw  or  be  expeUed  from  it    Ihe  federal  coMli* 
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taftkm  it  m  mnoh  a  part  of  the  eonititation  of  eveiy  State  at 
if  it  bad  been  ttztuallj  bterted  tliereiiL  The  federal  gor- 
ammeiit  it  tofereigB  witiiin  itt  own  tphere,  and  aote  direeify 
19011  the  indiHliial  dtuMit  of  erevy  Stale.  Within  thete 
nwM^tm  Hi  eoeiei^  power  it  ample  to  defend  itaelf ,  itt  lawt, 
and  itt  propertj.  It  ean  tapprett  intorreotiont,  fight  battlety 
flonqwffT  anniet,  ditperte  hottile  eomhinationt,  and  pnnith  an j 
or  all  of  itt  enemitt.  It  oan  meet,  repel,  and  tabdne  all  thote 
who  rite  againtt  it 

A  copy  of  thit  brief  but  important  document  waa 
fomithed  bj  Judge  Blaok  to  CoL  Frank  A.  Burr  more 
^%mn  twenty  yeart  later,  with  the  information  that  it  waa 
a  oopy  of  a  ^  memorandum  **  which  he  gave  to  the  Pteei- 
dent  for  hit  priTate  ute  ^early  in  December/'  I860.* 

This  tame  document  appeart  in  the  apeechee  and 
eataya  of  Judge  Black,  coUeoted  after  hia  death  by  hia 
eon,  Chauttcey  F.  Black.  It  forma  no  portion  of  the 
opinion  of  Attomey'<3ineral  Bkok  of  Noyember  20, 
1860.  It  ia,  on  the  contrary,  in  direct  conflict  with 
tfiat  opinion. 

When  Judge  Black  aaid,  therefore,  in  1870,  that  he 
urged  the  aj^intment  of  Mr.  Stanton  aa  Attorney- 
General,  December  20, 1860,  becauae  he  knew  that  they 
were  ^  in  perfect  accrad  on  all  queationa,  whether  of  law 
or  policy,'' '  he  could  only  hare  meant  that  they  were 
agreed  on  the  Tiewa  of  lida  '^ memorandum "  of  ''early 
in  December,"  and  not  on  thoae  of  hia  opinion  of 
Norember  20,  which  the  former  contradicted  and  re- 
tracted. 

>  n  WW  fvkltd  wMi  tMt  rtilwMl,  h  tn  fa>irHtw  lad  wWi  Jd%t 
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Judge  Black  aaaerted  in  a  letter  addreaaed  to  Senator 
Wilaon  of  Maaaaehuaetta,  in  1870,  and  publiahed  in  the 
''Galaiy  Maga&ne,"  that  Mr.  Stanton  indoraed  hia 
opinion  of  November  20, 1860,  ''in  eztiaTagant  terma 
of  approbation,  and  adhered  ateadily  to  the  doctrinea  of 
the  annual  meaaage."  If  thia  were  true,  it  would  not 
abate  one  jot  tlie  heretical  character  of  thoae  documenta. 
But  how  can  it  be  true  when  deven  yeara  later,— 
1881, — we  are  fumiahed  by  Judge  Black  himaeU  with 
a  copy  of  a  ''memorandum"  in  which  he  privatdy 
recanted,  "  early  in  December,"  1860,  the  odioua  doo- 
trinea  of  hia  opinion  of  the  preceding  month,  and  after- 
warda  urged  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Stanton,  beeauae 
diey  were  then  fully  agreed  on  all  queationa  of  law? 

However  "early  in  December"  Judge  Black  had  aeen 
fit  to  thua  privatdy  warn  the  Preaident  to  diaregard  the 
official  advice  of  hia  November  opinion,  he  waa  too  late. 
The  Preaident^a  annual  meaaage  had  already  gone  forth, 
laden  with  comfort  for  the  riaing  revolt,  and  had  been 
like  a  victory  of  arma  for  the  nation'a  enemiea.  He  la- 
bored hard  in  hia  apecial  meaaage  of  January  8  to  explain 
away  ita  odioua  doctrinea  by  aaying  that  he  had  "  no 
right  to  make  aggreaaive  war  upon  any  State."  Judge 
Black,  in  the  "  Preaa  "  interview,  called  attention  to  thia 
paaaage.  He  waa  unable,  however,  to  ahow  hia  chief 
how  to  cany  on  even  a  def  enaive  war  without  the  aword, 
the  uae  of  which,  for  auch  a  purpoae,  both  had  a  few 
weeka  before  publicly  and  officially  declared  waa  not 
authoriied  by  the  Conatitution,  except  to  aid  in  the 
execution  of  judicial  proceaa.  Preaident  Buchanaa'a 
annual  meaaage  of  December,  1860,  and  Attomey-Cton- 
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end  Blaek^i  qiinion  of  Noyember  20  of  that  year 
miut  stand  in  history;  and  later  utterances,  entirely 
patriotie,  and  consequentiy  at  Tariance  with  them,  do 
not  change  their  character. 

The  only  rational  explanation  that  can  be  made  of 
thenii  consistent  with  the  patriotism  of  their  authors,  is 
that  neither  had  been  able  at  that  time  to  break  away 
from  the  influence  of  party  spirit,  or  to  realize  the  deadly 
earnestness  of  their  Southern  political  associates.  They 
seemed  to  haTS  calculated  upon  saving  the  Union  by 
the  old  method  of  Northern  compliance  witii  Southern 
demands,  and  to  haTS  relied  upon  securing  that  com- 
pliance by  spedoas  arguments  against  the  power  of  the 
federal  goTemment  to  maintain  its  authority  in  any 
State  which  declared  itself  out  of  the  Union.  They 
probably  never  contemplated  the  thought  of  consenting 
to  disunion.  They  doubtiess  supposed  at  first  that  their 
Southern  Democratic  friends  would,  as  they  had  done 
before,  name  some  terms  upon  which  they  would  abaa* 
don  their  disunion  scheme,  and  that  these  would  be 
mgatlj  assented  to  at  the  North. 

When  Mr.  Stanton  entered  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabbet, 
the  question  with  the  President  and  Judge  Black  was 
not  how  fully  he  would  adopt  the  positions  they  had 
taken,  but  how  weD  he  could  aid  them  in  the  retreat 
from  the  dangers  upon  which  they  were  running.  The 
secessionists  had  not  heeded  the  entreaties  of  the  Pre- 
sident  to  continue  their  old  alliance  with  him  and  his 
pofitioal  associates  within  the  Union,  but,  on  the  con- 
tiaiy,  had  left  him  and  them  to  take  care  of  themselves 
in  the  rqnd  march  of  events.    The  mighty  passion  of 
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a  great  People,  threatened  with  the  destruction  of  their 
nationality,  was  about  to  be  unloosed,  and  the  President 
and  his  favorite  cabinet  minister,  whose  attitude  had 
thus  &r  given  comfort  and  encouragement  only  to  their 
enemies,  were  environed  by  many  perils.  They  did  not 
now  so  much  need  a  courtier,  who  would  say  that  they 
had  done  well,  as  a  bold  and  resolute  pilot,  who  could, 
by  wearing  ship,  save  the  administration  from  total 
wreck. 

Judge  Bkck  refused  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  as  successor  to  General  Cass,  unless  Mr.  Stanton 
should  succeed  him  as  Attomey*Oeneral.  It  is  evident 
in  the  light  of  history  that  he  wanted  him  there  to  aid 
in  saving  the  administration  from  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  his  own  advii^— -consequences  he  had  not 
sufficientiy  considered  when  that  advice  was  given. 

The  withdrawal  of  Senators  and  members  of  cot- 
ton States  would  leave  the  impeachment  power  in  the 
hands  of  Union  men,  who  mig^t  call  the  President  to 
account  for  virtually  licensing  the  rebellion  by  a  pro- 
clamation of  safety  to  its  authors,  and  allowing  the  forts 
to  remain  weak  while  the  enemy  grew  strong.  The 
President's  attitude  had  been  doctrinally  the  same  as 
that  of  his  Attomey^Oeneral,  but,  unlike  the  latter,  he 
had  to  apply  it  by  official  acts  or  omissions.  They  had 
agreed  that  while  war  with  States  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional, it  was  entirely  constitutional  to  defend  the  forts, 
if  done  without  a  resort  to  war ;  but  then  war  was  sure 
to  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  defending  the  forts. ' 
He  was  therefore  running  dangerously  near  the  Sqylla 
of  impeachment  by  leaving  Ae  forts  eqMsed  to  capture^ 
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to  avoid  the  Chaiybdia  of  a  eiyil  war  which  aeemed  in- 
Tdved  in  their  def  enae^  and  which  oooU  only  be  carried 
on,  as  he  maintained,  orer  a  viokted  Constitution. 

The  Attomey-Oeneral  was  in  less  peril  While  he 
had  advised  the  President  that  he  must  avoid  war  or  be 
a  nsniper,  he  had  nevertheless  constantly  put  himself  on 
record  as  insisting  upon  the  reinforcement  of  the  forts, 
although  that  would,  in  fact,  have  been  the  beginning 
of  a  war.  Thus  the  President  was  impaled  upon  the 
qnnion  of  Judge  Black.  He  was  called  upon  to  prac- 
tice what  his  adviser  had  only  to  teach.  He  could 
finally  act  only  on  one  side;  but  whichever  side  thai 
might  be,  it  could  be  shown,  if  it  resulted  disastrously, 
Aal  his  action  was  against  the  advice  of  his  Attorneys 
OeneiaL 

What  new  pittslls  might  be  dug  into  which  the  Presi- 
dent would  allow  himself  to  be  led,  who  could  foresee? 
Certain  it  is  that  in  the  dangers  of  the  time.  Judge 
Black  chose  to  have  Stanton  as  a  fellow  counselor.  At 
the  threshold  of  the  latter^s  service  in  the  Cabmet,  they 
both  found  themselves,  with  Judge  Hdt,  engaged  in 
leaening  Ae  country  from  immediate  peril,  and  the 
Fkeskknt  from  final  ruin  and  disgraoe. 
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Ths  Sonth  Cwoliiis  OwmniriMmi. — Andggwm't  MefOMiit  si 
CharlMtoa.— JeffenoB  Dwrit  ugw  thm  PmMtonl  to  futwdtr 
Fort  Similar.  —  Soboiiiloa  of  te  Qneitl«i  to  te  OiOiiBtt 

JuDOB  Black  continued  to  act  as  Attorney-General 
until  and  including  December  26,  although  he  took 
office  as  Secretary  of  State  on  the  20th  of  that  month. 
The  President  and  his  new  Secretary  of  State  were  to- 
gether on  the  26th,  when  the  latter's  immediate  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Trescott,  then  the  agent  of  South  Carolina, 
presented  himself  and  announced  the  arrival  at  the 
federal  capital  of  the  commissionen  from  that  State. 
They  had  come,  as  stated  in  their  credentials,  to  treat 
with  the  United  Stetes  government  for  the  delivery 
to  their  own  nationality  of  the  forte  which  had  been 
erected  within  ito  b^ers  by  the  former,  the  money 
value  of  which  they  were  authorized  to  recognise,  and 
account  for  in  the  divirion  which  it  was  assumed  would 
now  be  made  of  the  public  property.  One  o'clock  of 
the  f ollowmg  day  was  designated  by  the  President  as 
the  hour  at  which  he  would  receive  tiiem. 

On  the  next  morning,  however,  news  came  which 
caused  this  i^ipointment  to  be  cancded.  Major  An* 
derson,  in  command  of  the  garrisonsin  Charleston  hai^ 
bor,  had  spiked  the  guns  of  Fort  Moultrie  during 
the  nigfa^  and  transferred  his  troops  to  Fort  Sumter, 
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from  whieh  he  oodd  better  lenst  a  rebel  attack.  This 
mformation  came  fint  to  the  Southern  leaders  in  Wash- 
ington, the  Southern  telegraph  lines  being  under  seces- 
sion control  Senator  Wigfall  made  it  known  to  Mr. 
Trescott  and  the  South  Carolina  commissioners  at  the 
lesidence  of  the  latter.^ 

Secretary  Fkyyd  first  heard  it  during  an  early  morn- 
ing call  upon  them.  He  refused  to  bdicTe  it,  and  said 
to  Mr.  Trescott : — 

It  would  not  onfy  be  without  orders,  but  in  the  f see  of 
oidsfs.    To  be  Teiy  frank,  AndenMU  was  instructed  in 

position  to  dismantle  Fort  Snmtei 


Telegrams  to  one  of  the  commissioners  speedily  re- 
moTcd  an  doubt,  and  Mr*  Trescott  says  he  then  drove  at 
once  to  the  Capitol,  gave  the  news  to  Jefferson  Davis 
and  Senator  Huntsr,  and  asked  them  to  go  with  him  to 
the  President,  which  Uiey  did.  In  his  narrati  V  he 
gives  the  followmg  intererting  account  of  the  interview: 

We  diofe  to  the  White  House,  sent  b  our  names,  and 
weie  asked  faito  the  Piesidsnt'i  loonft,  where  he  joined  ns  m 
a  Isw  moments.  When  he  esme  in  he  was  evidsntly  ner- 
toos,  and  immediately  oommenoed  the  oonversatioa  by  mak- 
ing  soms  remark  to  Mr.  Huiter,  oonceming  the  removal  of 
the  eonsnl  at  Liverpool,  to  whioh  Mr.  Honter  msde  a  gwieral 
npty.  Colooel  Davis  then  Bsid:  *"  Mr.  President,  we  have 
^fiijl^  vpon  an  infinitsl|y  graver  matter  than  any  oonsnlats." 
«•  What  is  it  7 '*Bsid  the  President  «•  Have  yon  reoeived  any 
iBtolligmee  fiem  Qiaikston  m  the  hwt  few  hours?"  asked 
Colonel  Dafis.  ••  Non^'' ssid  the  President  ••  Then,**  said 
Colonel  Davis,  ^  I  have  a  great  eslamtty  to  annoonss  to  yon.** 
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He  then  stated  the  fsots,  and  added:  •«  And  now,  Mr.  P^ 
sident,  you  are  sorroonded  with  hlood  and  dishonor  on  sll 
iidee."  He  eat  down  as  Cokmel  Davis  finished,  and  ex- 
ehumed :  **  My  God,  are  oahunities  (or  misfortiuies,  I  forget 
which)  never  to  come  singly?  I  call  Ood  to  witneee,  yon 
gentlemen,  better  than  anybody,  know  that  it  is  not  only 
without  but  sgainst  my  orders.  It  is  against  mj  policy.*' 
He  then  ezpreeoed  his  donbt  of  the  truth  of  the  telegrsm ; 
thought  it  strange  that  nothing  had  been  heard  at  the  War 
Department;  said  that  he  had  not  ssen  Governor  Floyd,  and 
finslly  sent  a  mesienger  for  him.  When  Governor  Floyd 
came,  he  eaid  that  no  news  had  eome  to  the  department; 
that  the  heads  of  the  bnresns  thers  thought  it  unlikely,  but 
that  he  had  telegraphed  to  Major  Anderson. 


Mr.  Trescott's  narrative  thus  continues :  — 

Ths  President  was  urged  to  take  immediate  action ;  he 
was  told  that  the  probability  was  that  the  remaining  forts 
and  the  arsenal  would  be  seised  and  garrisoned  by  South 
Carolina,  and  that  Fort  Sumter  would  be  attacked ;  that  if 
he  would  only  say  that  he  would  replace  matters  as  he  had 
pledged  himself  that  they  should  remain,  there  wss  yet  time 
to  remedy  the  misohief •  The  disoumion  was  long  snd  esr- 
nest  At  first  he  seemed  disposed  to  declare  that  he  would 
restore  the  status,  then  hesitated ;  said  he  must  cell  his  Cab- 
inet together;  he  could  not  condemn  Major  Anderson  un- 
hesrd.  He  was  told  that  nobody  asked  that;  only  that  if 
the  move  hsd  been  made  without  a  previous  attack  on  Ander- 
son, he  would  restore  the  status,  assure  us  of  that  determina- 
tion, and  then  take  what  time  was  neoessaiy  for  consultation 
and  information.  That  reeolutkm  telegraphed  would  restore 
confidence  and  enable  the  oonunissioners  to  continne  their 
negotiations.  Thb  he  declined  doing,  and  after  adjonmiag 
his  appomtment  to  receive  the  commissioners  until  ths  next 
day,  we  Isft 
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Mr.  Jeffowm  Dam  ghres  the  f oUowmg  aooount  of 
ibis  intermw : — 

After  Umb  remoral  of  the  garriaon  to  Um  strcmger  and 
•aler  positioii  of  Fort  Sumter,  I  called  vpon  him  again  to 
represent  from  mj  knowledge  of  the  people  and  the  eirooni- 
•taoeee  of  the  oaee,  how  prodnotiTe  the  morement  wonld  be 
el  dieooBtenti  and  how  likelj  to  lead  to  oolliiion.  •  .  .  M j 
opinion  was  that  the  wiseet  and  best  oonrse  would  be  to  with- 
draw the  garrisons  altogether  from  the  harbor  of  Gharieston. 

The  President's  objection  to  thu  was  that  it  was  hb 
boonden  doty  to  preserve  and  protect  the  propertjr  of  the 
United  States.  To  this  I  replied,  with  all  the  earnestness 
the  occasion  demanded,  that  I  would  pledge  mj  life,  that  if 
an  inTentoiy  wera  taken  of  all  the  stores  and  mnnitiims  in 
the  fort,  and  an  ordnance  sergeant  with  a  few  men  left  in 
charge  of  them,  thej  woold  not  be  distorbed.  As  a  farther 
goarantee  I  offered  to  obtain  from  the  goremor  of  South 
Carolina  full  assurance  that  in  case  an j  marauders  or  lawless 
combinations  of  persons  should  attempt  to  seise  or  distorb 
the  propertjTf  he  would  send  them  from  the  dtade?  of  Charles- 
ton  an  adequate  guard  to  protect  it,  and  to  secure  its  keepers 
against  molestation. 

The  President  promised  me  to  reflect  upon  this  propoei- 
tioB,  and  to  confer  with  his  Cabinet  upon  the  propriety  d 
adopting  it  All  cabinet  consultations  are  secret ;  whidi  is 
equivalent  to  saj  that  I  never  knew  what  occurred  in  that 
■sstJBg  to  which  mj  proposition  was  submitted.  The  result 
was  not  communicated  to  me,  but  the  events  which  followed 
pioved  that  the  suggestion  was  not  adopted.^ 
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Thh  Cabinet  was  at  once  eonrened  to  deal  irith  the 
new  aitaation.     It  waa  tiie  fiiat  cabinet  meetbg  a«^ 
tended  by  BIr.  Stanton.    Floyd  oommenoed  the  disciw- 
aion  by  loudly  echmng  the  compUunts  of  Mr.  Jeffenon 
Davis  and  the  South  Carolina  eonuniaaionen.      He 
assaflod  the  action  of  Major  Anderson  Tehemently, 
asserting  that  his  instructions  contained  nothing  which 
could  justify  his  removal  to  Fort  Sumter,  and  charging 
that  the  movement  waa  a  violation  of  pledges  made  by 
the  government    He  angrily  demanded  its  immediate 
disavowal  by  the  President,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
garrison. 

The  first  question  discussed,  therefore,  waa  whether 
Anderson  had  acted  under,  or  in  viohtion  of  his  ordera. 
The  IVesident  waa  inclined  to  agree  with  Floyd.'  The 
instructions  were  sent  for  and  found  to  be  a  "memo- 
randum "  by  an  army  officer,  of  "  verbal "  instructions, 
sent  through  him  to  Blajor  Anderson  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  under  the  following  cirenmstances : 

Rom  die  time  Major  Anderson  took  command  at 
Fort  Sumter,  under  an  order  of  November  16,  I860, 
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be  mm  constantly  bronglit  face  to  £aoe  with  the  avowed 
detennination  ci  the  South  Carolina  anthoritiee  to  seise 
an  forts  as  soon  as  secession  should  fiul  of  recognition 
bj  Congress.  It  was  made  equally  plain  that  thej 
would  be  seised  before  that  time  if  the  least  suspicion 
should  be  aroused  that  the  task  would  be  made  more 
dificult  bj  delay.  He  therefore  urged  the  War  De- 
partment to  allow  him  to  occupy  the  strong  position  of 
Fort  Sumter,  which  commanded  all  the  other  military 
works  and  the  harbori  before  it  should  fall  into  the 
bands  of  the  enemy.  His  importunity  for  instructions 
of  some  sort  finally  compelled  enough  attention  to  cause 
some  conyersation  in  the  Cabinet  upon  the  subject  of 
his  perilous  situation.  This  resulted  in  leaving  every^ 
thing  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Floyd, 
thus  compelled  to  make  some  show  of  actioui  sum- 
moned Major  D.  C.  BueD,  of-the  adjutani'f;eneral's 
offioey  and  sent  him  to  South  Carolina  with  yerbal  in- 
structions to  Anderson  on  the  7th  of  December.  These 
instructions  were  of  the  most  general  character.  He 
was  to  communicate  to  Major  Anderson  the  general 
poHoy  of  the  goremmenty  which  was  to  avoid  a  colli- 
sion with  the  state  authorities.  He  was  to  do  nothing 
tiiat  could  offend  them  or  provoke  aggression  by  them. 
If  ihey  should  attack  he  might  defend.  This  was  alL 
Not  a  word  did  Floyd  put  in  writingi  or  direct  it  to  be 
done  by  BuelL  But  after  the  latter  had  delivered  his 
veibal  message  he  told  Anderson  that  he  thought  it 
was  dne  to  him  that  he  should  have  it  in  writing,  and 
aeeotdingly  put  on  paper  what  he  considered  to  be  its 
proper  interpretation,  in  view  of  the  situation.    This 
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paper  he  entitied  **  Memorandum  of  verbal  instructions 
to  Major  Anderson.''  In  it  he  conveyed  all  the  desired 
precautions  against  aggressive  movements,  and,  as  the 
sequel  .proved,  much  more  than  Floyd  desired  as  to 
defensive  action ;  Anderson  was  instructed  not  only  to 
defend  if  attacked,  but  he  might  regard  any  attempt 
to  take  either  of  the  forts  as  an  act  of  hortility,  and 
thereupon  might  put  his  command  into  the  stronger 
fort;  but  more  than  this,  he  need  not  wait  for  the  overt 
act,  after  which  defense  would  probably  be  useless ;  he 
might  anticipate  the  action,  if  convinced  of  the  inten- 
tion.   The  words  were :  — 

Yon  are  ako 


aot 


to  tske  similar  steps  wbenever 
xf  a  dosign  to  proceed  to  a  hostile 


Major  Buell's  report  of  this  mission  to  Charleston 
was  oral,  but  he  delivered  a  copy  of  his ''  memorandum,'* 
which  was  dated  December  11,  to  a  clerk  in  the  War 
Department.  It  remained  there  unnoticed  until  the 
secession  of  South  Carolinfi  was  announced  in  the  press 
of  the  21st.  The  President  then  called  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  a  report,  an4  was  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  Buell's  memorandum,  to  which  the  Secretary 
then  appended,  over  his  signature,  these  words :  — 

This  is  in  conformity  to  my  instmotioiis  to  Major  BaelL 

So  much  for  the  written  instructions.  They  placed 
upon  Major  Anderson  the  entire  responsibility  of  decid- 
ing as  to  the  tangibility  of  the  evidence  he  might  have 
of  an  intended  attack  upon  him.  Major  Buell  said,  in 
after  years,  that  the  impression  produced  upon  his 
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mind  was  tliat  any  oommittal  to  writing  was  purposely 
avoided  hj  the  Secretaiy.*  Floyd  ooold  not  foresee 
that  what  he  meant  to  kayo  uncertain  would,  by  BneU, 
be  made  eiplieit  and  reduced  to  writingi  and  that  he 
would  then  have  to  yerify  Buell's  memorandumi  as  the 
only  construction  of  his  own  Terbal  instructions  consist- 
ent with  honest  intention.  The  OTidence  on  which 
Anderson  acted,  and  was  authorised  to  acty  was  that 
niuch  the  secession  leaders  had  hedj  published  to 
the  world:  that  they  meant  to  have  the  forts,  and 
would  take  them  as  soon  as  Congress,  after  secession, 
should  refuse  to  surrender  them  on  demand.  Says 
Craneral  Crawford  •  — 

When  tibe  oommiwioneri  had  been  formally  sent  to 
WashingtoQ  by  tibe  oonTsntion,  Anderson  antioipated  their 
leoeplion  and  the  rejection  d  their  propossls  by  the  gorem- 
■mnti  end  beliering  that  the  critioal  moment  as  to  his  posi- 
tion had  comci  he  reodved  to  take  adTantage  of  tibe  **  tangible 
eHdenee'*  he  beliefed  he  had,  and  to  act  under  the  plain 
fustroctioBS  giren  him  thrcof^  Major  BaelL* 

In  a  letter  to  the  War  Department,  in  answer  to 
inquiries,  he  wrote :  — 

Many  thiqgs  oonTineed  me  that  the  authorities  of  the 
SiBfte  dssigued  to  ptoeeed  to  a  hostile  sot 

As  they  had  publicly  and  positiTely  declared  that  the 
lorts  woidd  be  seised  if  not  surrendered  as  soon  as  the 
eomsussionsts  of  the  State  diould  demand  them,  and  as 

*  OmwiHA  Chmdt  ^  Ot  CM  If ar,  pagt  TS.    CiAwfotd  wm  a  mbw 
b  Ihi  UirfltS  Slilw  Anqr,  s^  vm  HHlmii  •!  GhiiMoi^  b 
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the  latter  had  then  gone  to  Washington  to  make  this 
demand,  the  eridence  of  an  intended  attack  was  per^ 
feet,  unless,  indeed,  a  surrender  was  contemplated. 

But  whether  or  not  Anderson  was  justified  by  his 
instructions,  the  main  question  now  was  whether  he 
should  be  sustained  or  compelled  to  withdraw. 

His  brilliant  morement,  unless  dissTOwed  and  un- 
done, would  defeat  the  plans  by  which  the  State 
expected  to  be  able,  without  a  conflict  of  arms,  to 
finally  expel  the  last  vestige  of  United  States  authority 
from  her  borders.  He  had  supplies  for  four  months, 
and  could  be  didodged  only  by  an  attack  so  sharp  and 
strong  that  all  the  world  would  see  that  it  was  the 
commencement  of  an  aggressiye  and  unproToked  war 
against  the  gOTemment  of  thA  United  States. 

The  Southern  cause,  which  was  but  yesterday  all  cov^ 
ered  OTcr  with  peaceful  disguises,  now  bristled  with 
threats  of  war.  The  honest  soldier  at  Charieston  had 
baffled  all  the  arts  of  conspiring  diplomacy,  and  made 
treason  show  its  open  hand. 

At  tUs  session  of  the  Cabinet  the  excitement  was  too 
great  for  deliberation,  and  after  Floyd's  explosion  and 
some  Tiolent  discussion  of  it,  an  adjournment  was  had 
until  eyening.^ 


>  Jvdge  Holt»  who  wm  ptvtml  oa  the  owirioa  m  a  aiember  off  the 
OiibfaM*,  tfau  MftfMd  to  il  b  a  ipMoh  M^e  bj  him  b  Outflart^ 
14»  1868,  tm  tho  OMMioa  off  wotori^  tho  ftiff  off  tho  Umoa  oa  Fort 
flaailer  t— 

«WhaaiBtolligoaetnMhedtho«H^taltbit,bjabold  aad  Joilauai 
aoTiMat,  tUs  ooanMad  had  booB  tnuHfcmd  frooi  Moaltiio  lo  Saiator, 
aad  WM  Mfo  iron  the  diMMed  gaaf  kftbaUad,  Um  oantioaf  ofnojd 
heohiMj  aBeoatNlhdd^--oBMrtioH  off  mia^  MortiSeatioB  aad 
aad  Mge  aad  faaie.    Hie  fifjr  eeeaMd  thel  off  eeBH 
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At  the  erening  sesnon  Floyd  renewed  tho  attaek, 
demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  from 
Charleston  harbor  altogether,  on  the  ground  that,  as 
Major  Anderson  had  **  violated  the  solemn  pledge  of 
the  goremmenty"  no  other  ooorse  oonld  **  yindicate  oar 
honor  or  prevent  civil  war.** 

The  **  sdbmn  pledge  of  the  government  **  he  referred 
to  had  been  made  by  the  President  onofficially  to  South 
CSarolina  representatives  in  Congress  on  the  10th  of 
December.  On  the  8th  they  had  called  upon  him  to 
confer  as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing  a  collision 
between  the  federal  government  and  South  Carolina. 
As  the  government  contemplated  no  attacki  the  subject 
really  discussed  was  the  terms  on  which  South  Carolina 
would  desist  from  attacking  the  government  and  seis- 
ing the  f  orti  prior  to  the  secession  of  the  State.  At 
die  President's  request  they  put  their  conditions  in 
writing,  and  returned  to  him  with  them  December  10. 
Thej  were  signed  by  five  members,  viz.,  Messrs. 
McQueen,  Miles,  Bonham,  Joyce,  and  Keitt,  and  were 
in  the  following  words :  — 

Li  eomplianes  with  our  statement  to  you  yesterday^  we 
eiptess  to  you  our  strong  convictions  that  neither  the 


nidnllf  4iMat«n  •pMdiV  alliif  feti  the  g«lf  of  rak  he  hM  ben 
iDtSMlher.  Oretamfce  JeUfli  ef  tUi  pewienete  wrtWfit 
W  a  eoiyiietet',  ew^  lad  eBt—gtod  hi  lib  im  tofli,  tfce  fea  of  efltoiel 
eim  tenfii  eiid  il  Mj  be  Ihel  Uetoi7  wfll  sever  he  ptMeged  le 
Ihii  ■eeieHibh  eeeae  le  Mi  pegee.  Tbera  li  eae,  hewenrf 
biiMe  le^qrwe  hsve  all  depleted,  adL  le  when  the  Mika  li 
gwlrftf  let  the  ■eilitjy  •»%  lad  BeaJflw  eewege  with  whieh  he  bsi 
ii^l  thii  tebeUte  fai  all  the  vWiBltaaee  ef  Mi  flveer. — yew  SeeNtHj 
dWir  (Mt.  aiMileaX  whi^  wiie  he  hiit>  eesM  beet  liillMiiV  le  the 
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oonstitated  authcnritifls  nor  any  body  of  tibe  people  of  tibe 
State  of  South  Gaiolina  will  either  attack  or  mdest  the 
United  States  lorts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston  prsvionsly 
to  tibe  action  of  tibe  convention,  and,  we  hope  and  believe, 
not  until  an  offer  has  been  made  through  an  aoereditedrepie- 
sentative  to  negotiate  for  an  amkmble  lettleaient  of  tibe 
matter  between  the  state  and  federal  governments,  provided 
that  no  reinf ofcements  shall  be  sent  into  those  forts  end 
theb  reUtive  military  status  remains  as  at  preeent' 

This  was  plain  notice  to  the  President  that  the  forts 
would  be  attacked,  whether  reinforced  or  not,  as  soon 
as  the  federal  government  should  decide  against  the 
demand  of  the  seceded  State  of  South  Carolina  for  their 
surrender;  and  that  they  were  likely  to  be  attacked  at 
any  time  after  the  action  of  the  secession  convention. 

This  brief  respite  granted  to  the  nation  by  South 
Carolina  was,  Mr.  Buchanan  tells  us,  '^welcomed  as  a 
happy  omen ''  by  him,  that  by  means  of  the  influence 
of  tiie  signers,  collision  might  be  prevented  and  time 
afforded  to  all  parties  for  reflection  and  for  a  peaceable 
adjustment.  From  abundant  caution,  however,  he  says 
he  objected  to  the  word  '*  provided  *'  in  their  document, 
lest,  if  he  should  accept  it  without  remark,  it  might 
possibly  bo  construed  into  an  agreement  on  his  part 
not  to  reinforce  the  forts.  Such  an  agreement,  he 
informed  them,  he  would  never  make.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  him,  from  the  nature  of  his  official 
responsibility,  thus  to  tie  his  own  hands  and  restrain 
his  own  freedom  of  action.  Had  he  stopped  here,  the 
South  Carolinians  might  wdl  have  wondered  what  had 

1  Oatk>i  AmAswm^  feL  IL  f.  Sn. 
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been  accompliahed  by  the  formal  intemews  and  a 
wrifttoi  traatjr  whieh  was  to  bind  one  side  only.  He 
piooeeded,  howerer,  to  eiplain  Oiat  tbey  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  his  cautionaiy  remark.  He  only  meant 
tha^  while  he  would  not  reinforce,  he  oonld  not  hw 
folly  enter  into  an  official  agreement  to  that  eflFect 
His  aooonnt  reads  thns : 

Still,  thsy  mij^  have  obserred  from  his  meisage  that 
he  had  no  prssent  design,  imder  existing  oiicnnistaacss,  to 
shange  the  condition  of  the  forts  at  Oiarleston.  Hemnst, 
■<*wittstandfaig,  be  left  eatirBly  froe  to  ezeroiae  his  own  dis- 
sntion  aceotdbg  to  ths  exigencies  that  might  ariss.i 

Mr.  Curtis  asserts  that  Mr.  Buchanan  "gate  no 
pledge^  eqnress  or  implied^  formal  or  informal,  Oiat  no 
nbiforcements  should  be  sent  into  Charleston  harbor, 
or  that  the  miUtaiy  status,  as  it  existed  at  the  time 
of  this  mteryiew,  should  remab  unchanged,''  and  that 
he  in  no  way  fettered  himself  upon  the  subject*    In  a 
footnote  Mr.  Curtis  says  that  two  of  the  gentlemen 
who  signed  the  letter— Messrs.  Miles  and  Keitt  — 
published  at  Charleston  an  account  of  the  interview, 
in  which  they  did  not  intimate  that  anything  in  the 
iMtuie  of  a  pledge  passed  on  either  side.'    He  giyes 
as  his  anthoritj  for  this  statement  Appleton's  ''Annual 
OjdopsBdia  for  1861,"  page  703.     Mr.  Buchanan 
Bakes  predssly  the  same  assertion  and  giyee  the  same 
nAonty.^     The  authority  they  thus  refer  to  flatly 
oontradiets  their  statement  of  the  transaction.    The 
aanatbe  of  M3se  and  Keitt,  printed  on  the  page  and 
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in  the  Tolume  of  the  cyclopsBdia  above  named,  refers 
first  to  their  own  lack  of  authority  to  pledge  the  State, 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  treating  with  the  President 
only  ''as  gentlemen  in  prominent  positions,''  and  then 
proceeds  to  state  the  attitude  they  understood  him  as 
occupying.    They  say :  — 

The  Firesident  was  acting  in  a  double  capacity;  not  only 
as  a  gentleman  whose  inflnenoe  in  oanying  out  his  share  of 
the  understanding  or  agreement  was  potential,  bat  as  tibe 
head  of  the  anny,  and  therefors  having  abednte  oontrol  of 
the  whole  matter  of  reinforoing  or  transferring  the  gaiw 
risons  at  Charleston.  Considering  the  Fkesident  as  bound  in 
honor,  if.  not  by  treaty  stipnlations,  not  to  make  any  change 
b  the  forts,  or  to  send  reinforoements  to  them  nidess  thej 
were  attacked,  we  of  the  delegation  who  were  elected  to 
the  conrentioB  felt  equally  bound  in  honor  to  do  ereiy- 
thing  on  our  part  to  prcYent  any  premature 


This  is  the  authority  referred  to  (but  not  quoted) 
by  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Curtis  to  show  that  the 
authors  **  did  not  intimate  that  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  pledge  passed  on  sither  side.''  They  are  Mr. 
Buchanan's  own  witnesses,  and  their  testimony  cannot 
be  attacked  on  his  behalf.  They  state  most  esqplicidy 
that  there  was  an  **  understanding  or  agreement "  by 
which  the  President  was  ^  bound  in  honor  '"^  not  to 
make  any  change  in  the  forts,  unless  they  were 
attacked."  The  South  Carolinians  say  they  felt  bound 
by  it,  although  they  held  no  authority  from  the  State 
to  make  the  agreement.  The  two  gOTcmments  were 
not  bound,  but  the  men  were  personally  pledged  to 
oaeh  other.    In  their  statement  to  the  South  Carolina 
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seoMiioii  conTontioni  a  portion  only  of  which  is  quoted 
in  the  ojdopndia  article,  MesBrs.  Miles  and  Keitt 
farther  saj  that,  as  the  delegates  rose  to  go,  the  Presi- 
dent said  substantially:  '^ After  all,  this  is  a  matter 
among  gentlemeni  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  paper 
or  writing  is  necessary.  We  understand  each  oUier/' 
And  these  are  the  witnesses  called  by  Hr.  Buchanan 
and  his  biographer. 

One  more  witness  to  the  pledge  will  suffice.  Gen- 
eral Crawford  makes  the  foUowii^  interesting  state- 
ment:— 

Ob  tibe  28d  of  Marsh  1882*  I  bsd  a  kmg  and  earnest 
oonTersaiMm  with  Judge  Black  npon  the  subject  of  the  inter- 
view between  the  IVesident  and  the  congressional  delegation 
of  Booth  CsioliBa,  as  to  the  understanding  agreed  npon  at 
that  hitenriew.  The  details  of  this  btenriew  with  the  Presi. 
dsnt»  when  the  eonuniasioners  of  South  Carolina  were  in 
WashhigioB,  were  stated,  when  at  the  end  I  said:  "*  Well, 
than,  Judge  Black,  there  appears  to  be  but  one  inference  to 
be  drawn,  but  one  coodasion  to  be  reached :  the  PrssideBt 
did  make  that  agieement.''  The  judge  rose,  and,  kx^dng 
sisadily  atmeloramomsntisaid:  **  Bemember  that  is  your 
eoMhisioB.'*  ^ 

Judge  Black  confided  still  further  to  General  Craw- 
ford the  fact  that  the  President  did  confess  to  him  an 
**  understanding  or  agreement^'*  in  the  maintenance  of 
which  his  personal  honor  as  a  gentleman  was  involved.* 

This  undeistandingi  to  which  the  personal  honor  of 
m  FresideDt  was  pledged,  was  that  he  would  leave  our 
forts  naked  and  defenseless  to  a  publio  enemyi  upon  the 
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assurance  of  unauthorized  ^  gentlemen  "  that  they  felt 
sure  South  Cardina  would  give  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunily  to  surrender  them  heiove  she  would  attack  and 
seise  them.  Under  no  circumstances  were  they  to 
remain  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  United 
States  an  hour  after  their  surrender  should  be  refused 
upon  formal  demand.  His  public  denial  goes  only  to 
the  technical  point  that  he  entered  into  no  obligation 
by  which  he  could  be  officially  bound,  but  only  gave 
an  assurance  as  a  gentleman  thaty  as  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  armyi  he  would  stake  the  safety  of  the 
government  fortresses  upon  the  assurances  of  men  who 
had  fairly  notified  him  that  their  people  were  engaged 
in  efforts  to  dissdve  the  Union  peaceably,  and  that, 
failing  in  thaty  they  would  forthwith  levy  war  against 
the  United  States  and  take  those  fortresses  by  force. 

It  was  in  fulfillment  of  this  pledge  that,  on  the  27th 
of  December,  Floyd  and  Thompson,  within  the  Cabi- 
net, and  United  States  Senator  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
South  Carolina  commissionersy  and  the  ever  vigilant 
Trescott,  without,  demanded  that  Fort  Sumter  be 
evacuated  and  made  as  easy  of  capture  as  it  had  been 
on  the  25th.  The  President  was  irresolute,  and  neither 
yielded  to  the  demand  nor  refused.  He  diKlaimed  all« 
responsibility  for  the  instructions  under  which  Ander- 
son had  acted.  He  was  silent  under  the  charge  of 
having  made  a  pledge  which  that  act  violated.  With- 
out having  arrived  at  any  conclusion,  the  Cabinet 
adjourned  until  the  next  day. 


OHAFTEB  XIX 


TIm  FNtidMrt  6oaianwltfitlieCoiiiiiiMiioB«n.--Tlit  Siniggto  k 
the  OibiiMt •* StMloB'i  Atlitiid*.  —  BwigiMtioB  of  FloTd.— 
Tbt  FMddnt'i  Letter  to  the  Sooth  CaioliBa  OommiidoBow,  — 
Hit  FiniU  Bnok  with  the 


Thb  faQiire  of  the  seoesnonisti  to  secure  the  eyiouar 
tion  of  Fort  Sumter  on  the  27th  of  December  prompted 
them  to  seiie  Fort  Monltrie  and  Castle  Pinckney  daring 
that  night. 

On  the  28th  Mr.  Buchanan  gaTe  an  audience  to  the 
South  Carolina  oommisrioners.  Although  he  refused 
to  reeogniie  them  as  the  diplomatic  representatiTes  of 
m  foreign  nationi  he  expressed  a  willingness  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  any  propositions  thej  might  make.* 
As  thej  had  no  other  business  in  Washington  but  to 
assert  the  independence  of  their  State,  and  to  arrange 
tsnns  for  the  transfer  to  her  of  the  forts  and  other 
pwipeitj  of  the  United  States,  an  official  reference  to 
Congress  of  their  demands  would  have  been  an  ezeou- 
'tbe  recognition  as  complete  as  any  that  could  hate  been 
gifon  m  wordSt 

Aocordmg  to  Ifr.  Buchanan's  account,  thej  ''insisted 
vftm  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  major  and  his 
Iraops,  not  only  from  Fort  Sumter,  but  from  the  harbor 
of  Chaiiesloni  as  a  stiie  jua  non  to  any  negotiation.*** 
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llr.  James  L.  Orr,  one  of  the  oommissionars,  stated 
in  1871  that  the  question  debated  was  whether  Ander- 
son should  be  ordered  back  to  Moultrie  and  the  former 
status  restored.  Hr.  Barnwell,  the  chairman,  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Prerident  the  arrangement  he 
had  made  with  the  South  Carolina  delegation,  and  said 
to  him  that  **  Anderson's  remoyal  yiolated  that  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  United  States  goTemment, 
and  that  the  faith  of  the  President  and  the  goyemment 
had  been  thereby  f orf cited.*'    Says  Hr.  Orr :  — - 

The  President  made  Tarioot  ezeosei  why  he  should  be 
allowed  time  to  decide  the  question  whether  Anderaou  should 
be  ordered  back  to  Moultrie  and  the  former  status  restored. 
Mr.  Barnwell  pressed  him  with  great  seal  and  eamestneee  to 
issue  the  order  at  once.  Mr.  Buchanan  still  heritating,  Mr. 
Barnwell  said  to  him,  at  least  three  times  during  the  intexw 
riew :  **  But>  Mr.  President,  your  personal  honor  is  iuTolted  in 
tibe  matter ;  the  faith  yon  pledged  has  been  riolated,  and  your 
personal  honor  requires  yon  to  issue  the  order."  Mr.  Bam- 
wdl  pressed  him  so  hard  upon  this  point  that  the  Pkestdent 
said :  "  You  must  gire  me  time  to  consider, — this  is  a  grave 
question.**  Mr.  Barnwell  replied  for  the  third  time :  **  Bnt> 
Mr.  President,  your  personal  honor  b  inrolted  in  this  ar- 
rangement.** WherenpoD,  Mr.  Buchanan  with  great  earnest 
ness  said :  ^  Mr.  Barnwell,  you  are  pressing  me  too  importu- 
nately, you  don*t  give  me  time  to  consider;  you  don*t  give 
me  time  to  say  my  prayers.  I  slways  say  my  prayers  when 
vsqulred  to  act  upon  any  great  stats  affair.**' 

The  interriew  resulted  in  nothing.  The  President 
still  waTcred  between  his  duty  and  his  pledge,  and  the 
battle  was  resumed  in  the  Cabinet  between  the  factions 
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irliieh  oontenclad  with  each  other  for  the  masteiy 
hhn.  It  raged  through  the  day  and  eveningi  and 
tinned  tfarongh  the  next  day.  The  persistenoe  oi 
Bonthem  members  showed  that  they  hoped  to 
Mr.  Bnehanan  had  never  failed  them  np  to  that  time. 
If  now  he  would  stand  by  his  pledge.  South  Carolina 
would  have  no  federal  foot  upon  her  sml,  no  federal 
flag  on  any  fort  within  her  border.  If  the  President 
had  been  left  to  struggle  against  them  alone,  they 
might  have  worked  their  will  upon  him.  But  Stanton 
was  a  lion  in  their  path,  and  Holt  and  Black  were  with 
bim.  Stanton's  opposition  was  not  like  that  of  most 
men.  It  was  propelled  by  a  torrent  of  strong  impulses, 
and  was  not  to  be  arrested  by  argument  or  persua- 
sion. In  his  view,  the  demand  of  Floyd  and  his  eo-eon- 
spirators  was  not  a  matter  for  argument  From  the 
moment  it  was  made,  he  tifiated  it  as  an  insult  to  be 
resented,  a  criminal  proposition  to  be  spumed. 

On  the  third  day  of  this  intense  struggle  between 
the  unionists  and  the  secessionists  of  the  Cabinet  for 
the  possession  of  the  Ezecutiye  Department  of  the  gov 
emment,  it  became  apparent  that  the  President  would 
retrain  from  any  action  at  all.  He  would  have  been 
wQlmg  to  send  Anderson  back  to  Fort  Moultrie,  if  the 
South  Carolinians  would  have  surrendered  it  to  him  for 
that  purpose,  but  they  showed  no  disposition  to  make 

the  eidiange.^ 

By  not  withdrawing  the  garrison  entirely  from 
Charleston,  be  decided,  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for 
Urn  to  decide  anytiiing,  that,  as  tiie  United  States 
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had  no  other  pUoe  in  South  Carolina  in  which  Ander- 
son and  his  troops  could  take  shelter,  they  must,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  remain  at  Fort  Sumter. 

The  Southern  leaders  now  abandoned  the  contest, 
and  the  result  was  made  known  to  the  world  by  the 
resignation  of  Floyd.  As  the  President  had  not  yet 
formally  refused  to  comply  witii  the  rebel  demand,  the 
Secretary  was  compelled  to  base  his  resignation  on  the 
ground  that  deby,  equally  with  refusal,  was  certain  to 
inaugurate  ciril  war,  and,  therefore,  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  remain  in  office.  His  resignation  had  been 
demanded  by  the  President  immediately  after  the  dis- 
oovery  of  his  fraudulent  acceptances,  six  days  before, 
with  a  distinct  intimation  that  if  it  was  not  forthcom- 
ing, he  would  be  removed.* 

The  amiable  weakness  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  character  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  fiict  that  after  this  the  disgraced 
Secretary  was  not  only  allowed  to  be  present  at  cabinet 
meetings,  but  for  three  days  and  nights  to  disturb  their 
proceedings  with  violent,  insulting,  and  boisterous  con- 
duct, and  with  propositions  which  proved  him  a  traitor 
to  the  government  He  was  subsequentiy  indicted  for 
issuing  fraudulent  acceptances,  but  acquitted  on  the 
technicality  that  having  been  a  witness  before  a  eomr 
mittee  of  Congress,  he  was  thereby  exempted  by  a  stat- 
ute from  punishment  for  the  transactions  concerning 
which  he  had  testified. 

Although  the  resignation  of  Floyd  virtually  termi- 
nated the  dangraous  crisis  which  Anderson's  patriotic 
act  had  prediutated,  the  President  seemed  unwilling  to 
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tieftt  the  matter  m  doeed.  He  stood  ohaiged  hj  the 
Soatbern  memben  of  his  Cabinety  and  by  the  South 
Carolina  oommisBionersy  with  having  violated  a  pledge 
of  honori  which  three  Northern  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net and  the  patriotic  people  of  the  country  maintained 
it  wonld  hare  been  treason  for  him  to  redeem,  if  made. 
The  commissioners  had,  on  that  same  day,  addressed 
him  a  communication,  in  which  they  repeated  the 
charges  against  him  of  violated  &ith|  and  he  seemed 
hnpressed  with  the  idea  that  he  could  set  himself  right 
with  both  sides  of  the  controversy  by  a  reply.  His 
effort  in  that  direction  was  laid  before  the  Cabinet  late 
on  the  evening  of  the  29th.  It  was  satisfactory  to  but 
one  member:  Toucey.  He  never  differed  from  the 
President  Black,  Stanton,  and  Holt  objected  to  the 
concessions  it  made  to  South  Cardina ;  Thompson  and 
Thomas  to  the  lack  of  such- concessions.  Floyd  was  no 
koger  in  the  Cabinet  The  paper  seems  to  have  been 
read  lor  information  rather  than  to  dicit  comment 
Not  much  eritidsm  was  bestowed  on  it  at  the  time.' 
No  action  was  taken  upon  it,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

.  On  the  following  day  (Sunday,  the  30th)  the  Presi- 
dent learned  from  Mr.  Toucey  that  Judge  Black  had 
expressed  a  determination  to  resign,  if  the  letter  he  had 
the  nig^t  before  should  be  sent  to  the  commission* 
The  President  sent  for  his  firiend,  and  the  inter- 
view resulted  in  ddivering  the  document  to  him  for 
such  changes  as  he  might  suggest  Black  went  to  the 
Attonisj43eneral*s  office,  and  wrote  a  memorandum 
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embracing  the  views  upon  which  he  and  Stanton  were 
•greed.  The  latter  made  and  retained  a  copy.  The 
original  went  to  the  President  as  a  guide  in  die  changes 
to  be  made.  A  comparison  of  this  document*  with  the 
letter  finally  sent  to  the  commissioners*  shows  that  the 
President  substantiaUy  disregarded  it 

No  explanation  has  ever  been  given  iriiy  Mr.  Buch- 
anan adhered  to  tiie  objectionable  features  of  his  reply 
to  the  commissioners,  in  the  fsce  of  his  promise  to 
modify  it  in  accordance  with  Judge  Bkck V  **  memo- 
randum.'' To  what  extent  he  did  modify  it  is  not 
known,  as  neither  the  original  draft  nor  a  copy  of  it 
exists.' 

His  final  effort  to  placate  the  comminioners,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  save  himself 'harmless,  was  a  hment- 
able  failure.  His  letter  to  them  was  dated  December  31. 
Their  reply,  dated  January  2,  was  so  offensive  that 
immediately,  on  die  day  of  its  date,  it  was  returned 
to  the  commissioners  with  the  foUowing  indorsement : 

This  paper,  jutt  presented  to  the  Pkesident,  b  d  sneh  a 
character  that  he  declines  to  raosife  it 


A  few  days  hter  this  letter  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  by  Jefferson  Davis,  who  caused  it  to  be  printed 
in  die" Globe.'* « 

Says  Mr.  Buchanan :  — 

Mr.  Davis,  not  content  with  this  soeossst  foUowed  it  up 
by  a  severs  and  nnjnst  attack  upon  the  FkesideBt,  and  his 
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oounple  WM  followed  by  ievewd  of  hit  adlieiwitB.  Fwm 
thii  time  forwaid,  as  has  aliMdy  been  staled,  all  eoeial  and 
poEtieal  interaonne  eeaeed  between  tbe  diraniofi  Senatort 
and  the  FkendenU 

This  terminated  the  efforto  of  President  Buohanan  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  men  wholly  absorbed  in 
a  tnasonable  enterprise  against  the  goTernment,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  protect  that  goremment  against  their 
machinations.  He  bad  trusted  them  at  the  expense 
of  his  reputationy  and  when  he  had  reached  a  line  he 
oonU  not  pass  with  safety,  they  tamed  upon  him,  and 
aocnsed  him  of  treachery  to  the  gOTemment  as  well  as 
to  themselTes.  This  result  was  of  real  benefit  to  him. 
It  enabled  him  to  show  from  that  time  forward  that  in 
temporiang  with  the  secessionists,  it  had  been  his  aim 
to  anest  their  morements,  —  not  to  join  them.  There 
was  no  longer  any  apprehension  that  the  United  States 
would,  by  executive  action,  relinquish  ito  jurisdiction  in 
South  Carolina.  The  national  flag  still  wared  there 
orer  a  government  fort,  to  contradict  her  claim  that 
secession  had  made  her  an  independent  and  sorereigii 
power. 


CHAPTER  XX 

Staaloa't  AmoviI  of  the  aOiliiet  Grids. — Jedge  Holt  oa  te  SsM. 

A  COHDEHSED  socouut  of  the  struggle  in  the  Cabinet 
which  preceded  Floyd's  resignation  was  written  by  Mr. 
Stanton  himself  in  1863,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances :  in  February,  1862,  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  then  in 
London,  wrote  a  communication  for  a  newspaper  there, 
in  which,  after  referring  to  Mr.  Stanton's  appointment  by 
President  Lincoln  as  Secretary  of  War  on  the  20th  of 
the  preceding  month,  he  gave  an  account  of  the  crisis 
in  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet  in  1860.  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  his  friends  complained  of  its  inaccuracy,  but  no  one 
who  had  been  a  m^nber  of  that  Cabinet  came  forward 
to  deny  its  truth.  The  following  year  Mr.  Augustus 
Schell,  a  New  York  Democratic  politician  and  a  near 
friend  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stan« 
ton,  and  to  others  of  the  Buchanan  Cabinet,  asking 
them  to  say  whether  the  statemento  in  Mr.  Weed's  com- 
munication were  true  or  not  To  this  Mr.  Stanton 
wrote  a  reply,  which  he  read  to  Judge  Holt  at  that  time, 
but  which  he  finally  decided  not  to  send.  It  was  found 
after  his  death  in  his  private  papers.  Of  this  letter  and 
of  the  reasons  which  governed  Mr.  Stanton  in  with- 
holding it,  Judge  Holt  wrote  as  follows  in  1870 :  — 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Stanton  read  to  me,  in  the  War 
D^artmeat,  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Sobell,  el  New 
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York,  in  aiifwer  to  one  from  that  genUeman,  wherein  he  let 
forth  quite  in  detail  what  waa  aaid  and  done  at  the  meetbg 
el  Mr.  Boohanan'e  Cabinet,  whioh  was  followed  at  onoe,  as  I 
BOW  remember  it,  bj  Mr.  iloyd's  resignation.  The  delibera- 
tioos  and  disonssions,  as  of  other  cabinet  meetings,  being  then 
and  still  held  under  the  seal  of  official  confidence,  I  cannot  of 
course  repeat  what  the  statements  of  this  letter  were,  but  can 
only  affirm  that  they  accorded  with  my  own  recollection  of  the 
foeti.  I  requested  of  Mr.  Stanton  a  copy  of  this  letter,  whioh 
he  promised  to  furnish  me,  but  under  the  pressure  of  hb 
official  labor  and  engagements  the  matter  was  probably  lost 
sight  of ,  as  the  copy  never  reached  me.  Subsequently  ha 
informed  me  that  the  letter  had  nerer  been  sent,  he  haTing, 
as  I  understood  it,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  disdoe- 
urss  would  not  be  justified  unless  made  with  the  consent  of 
the  parties  to  the  oibinet  meeting  and  to  the  deliberatioaf 
leforred  to.^ 


This  nnaent  letter  of  Mrr  Stanton's  has  upon  it  no 
oomment  or  direction  of  any  kind.  Its  publication  in 
thia  place  eeems  to  be  justffied  and  required  by  reason 
of  the  complaints  made  of  his  silenoe  by  Mr.  Buchanan's 
biographer/  and  by  Mr.  Buchanan  himself  in  prirate 
letten,  published  for  the  first  time  in  his  biography 
many  years  after  Mr.  Stanton's  death.'  Hia  letter  aheda 
new  light  upon  momentous  events,  and  is  the  only 
account  written  by  a  participant  of  what  did  actually 
oeeur  in  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  three  days 
and  nights  commencing  December  27|  1860.  It  will 
be  obserred  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  replying  to  an  inquiryi 

*  AUmUkUmtklf,  April,  1870^  Hanry  WOmu's  tftiols. 

*  Cwtlt'b  Adhm«i,voLiLp.a2& 

*  JKI,  pp.  880^  »7,  Mid  one 
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written  in  1963,  as  to  the  truth  of  a  statement  made  in 
1862  of  things  that  happened  in  1860. 


XJETm  OF  MB.  sriinov  to  mb.  sohbll.    (Not  sent) 

Was  DBPAKTMeKT, 
WAsmxoTOM,  D.  C^  Oetober  8, 1863. 

Dbar  Sn, — Three  days  ago  I  received  ham  yon  a  lettei^y 

to  whioh  the  pressure  of  public  duties  has  prevented  me  from 

until  now,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy :  — 


New  Tork,  Oelobcr  8^  1863. 

Dbar  Sib,  —  Yon  will  find  below  an  extract  from  a  letter 
published  in  the  London  **  Oboerver"  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1802,  subscribed  with  initials  of  T.  W.  The  signature  is 
known  to  be  that  of  lir.  Thuilow  Weed  of  Albany,  who  was, 
at  the  time,  in  London :  — 

**  In  February,  Major  Anderson,  commanding  Fort  Moultrie, 
Charleston  harbor,  finding  his  position  endangered,  passed 
his  garrison,  by  a  prompt  and  brilliant  moTemcnt,  over  to  the 
stronger  fortress  of  Sumter,  whereupon  Mr.  Floyd,  Secretaiy 
of  War,  much  excited,  called  upon  the  President  to  say  that 
Major  Anderson  had  violated  express  orders,  and  thereby 
seriously  compromised  him  ^Floyd),  and  that  unless  the  major 
was  immediately  remanded  to  Fort  Moultrie,  ho  should  resign 
the  War  0£Boe. 

«"  The  Cabinet  was  assembled  directly. 

**  Mr.  Buchanan,  explaining  the  embarrassment  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  remarked  that  the  act  of  Major  Anderson 
would  occasion  exasperation  to  the  South.  He  had  told  Mr. 
Floyd  that,  as  the  government  was  strong,  forbearance  towards 
erring  brethren  might  win  them  back  to  their  allegiance,  and 
that  that  officer  might  be  ordered  back. 

**  After  an  ominous  silence,  the  IVesident  asked  how  the 
suggestion  struck  the  Cabinet 

•*  Mr.  Stanton,  just  now  called  to  the  War  Office,  but  thsn 


va 
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Altomflj-Oeiieralf  aatwered :  '  That  eoone,  Mr.  PMtident, 
oi^glit  OMrtainly  to  be  f^iparded  as  mott  liberal  towards  erring 
brethren,  but  while  one  member  of  your  Cabinet  has  fraodn- 
lant  aeeeptaneee  ior  millions  of  dollars  afloat,  and  while  the 
eonfldential  elerk  of  another — himself  in  Sooth  Carolina 
tearhing  rebellion — has  just  stolen  WOO^OOO  from  the  Indian 
Tmst  Fnnd,  the  experiment  of  ordering  Major  Anderson 
baok  to  Fort  Monltrie  would  be  dangerous.  But  if  yon  in- 
tsod  to  tiy  it|  before  it  b  done  I  b^  that  yon  will  aeoept  my 
resignation/ 

''^And  mine  too,*  added  the  Secretary  oi   State,  Mr. 
Biaek. 
«" « And  mine  also,'  said  the  Postmaster-Oeneral,  Mr.  Holt 
**«  And  muM  too,'  followed  the  Seoretary  of  the  Treasury, 
General  Diz. 

**  This  of  oonrse  opened  the  bleared  eyes  of  the  President,  and 
the  meeting  resulted  in  the  aeeeptanoe  of  Mr.  Floyd*s  lesig- 


»t 


Iwasmneh  as  yon  were  a  member  of  Mr.  Doohanan's  Cabi- 
net, and  one  of  the  persons  alluded  to  among  the  members  of 
tfie  Cabinet  who  dissented  from  the  proposition  alleged  to 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Floyd,!  have  thought  it  not  improper 
to  call  upon  you  to  state  whether  the  subjeet  matter  of  Mr. 
Weed's  eommunication  b  or  is  not  true. 

As  lor  myself,  I  do  not  beliere  it  to  be  true,  and  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  numerous  slanders  whioh  hare  been  disseminated 
to  refleet  diseredit  upon  the  late  excellent  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  shall  esteem  it  a  faTor  if  you  will  inform 
ae  by  letter  of  the  precise  circumstances  attending  the  action 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet  at  the  time  of  the  transaction 
vaierred  to,  if  any  such  took  phMM,  to  the  end  that  the  pubUe 
■ay  be  truthfully  informed  of  the  actual  occurrence. 

I  have  written  thb  letter  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Bnehanan,and  solely  for  the  purpoee  that  the  public  record  of 
Mir.  Bnehanan's  adrnfadstratkni  may  be  Tindioated  from  a 
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ehaige  whioh  those  who  know  him,  as  yon  and  I  do,  cannot 
but  feel  has  originated  from  personal  or  political  malice. 

Yours  Teiy  respectfully, 

AuOUSTUi  SOHILL. 
Hob.  El  li.  Btaiitoit, 
Wasbokitoii  Citt. 


The  article  of  which  your  letter  furnishes  an  extract  appears 
to  haye  been  publbhed  mora  than  eighteen  months  ago,  and 
contains  certain  allegations,  to  wit  i  — 

l^t  That  in  respect  to  Major  Anderson's  patriotio  and 
brilliant  morement  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter,  John 
B.  Floyd,  then  Secretary  of  War,  asserted  that  Major  Ander- 
son  had  Tiolated  express  orders,  and  thereby  seriously  com- 
promised him  (Floyd),  and  that  unless  the  major  was  imme- 
diately romanded  to  Fort  Moultrie,  he  should  resign  the  War 
Office ;  and  that  the  Cabinet  wero  assembled  to  consider  the 
proposition. 

This  allegatkm,  except  as  to  date,  b  substantially  true. 

The  meeting  at  which  the  action  of  Major  Anderson  in 
moring  his  garrison  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter  was 
laid  befon  the  Cabinet  by  Mr.  Buchanan  took  place,  not 
in  February,  but  on  the  afternoon  of  the  87th  of  December, 
1861, — the  moTcment  baring  been  made  the  preceding  night. 
It  was  the  first  cabinet  meeting  that  I  attended  after  being 
sworn  in  as  Attomey-Gfeneral.  Floyd  proposed  to  withdraw 
the  garrison  from  Charleston  harbor,  on  the  ground  that  Major 
Anderson  had  riolated  hb  orders,  and  also  that  the  solemn 
pledges  of  the  goTcmment  had  been  riolated.  The  riolation 
of  orders  by  Major  Anderson  was  denied  by  some  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  orders  wero  called  for.  At  a  second 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  in  the  erening  of  the  27th,  Vhojd  read 
a  pi^Mr,  which  was  incorporated  in  hb  resignation  two  days 
afterwards,  in  which  he  said  nothing  about  Tiobting  orders, 
but  roiterated  that  Major  Anderson,  by  hb  morement,  had 
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Tiolsled  Mkniii  pMgM  of  tiie  i^orenuiieiit.  This  papw  b 
inoorpormled  in  hii  wmgoa/Aon^  presented  on  the  29th,  whioh 
wta  pnUkhed  in  the  "« Constitation '*  of  JanuMry  1,  and  it  as 

ioDowe:— - 

Was  Dspabtmbht,  DmmbW  9^  ISIXK 

Sn,— On  the  evening  of  the  S7th  inet,  I  rad  the  foUow- 

bf  paper  to  yo«  ^  ^  pretence  of  the  Cabinet:— 

CouMOiL  Cbambbb,  SzaouTiTB  MAxnoir. 
Sn,  — It  b  erident  now  from  the  action  of  the  commander 
at  Fort  Monltrie,  that  the  tobmn  pbdget  of  the  gorenmient 
have  been  Tiolated  by  Major  Anderton.  In  my  judgment 
bat  one  iwnedy  b  now  kf t  at  by  which  to  rindicate  onr  honor 
and  ptetent  ciTil  war.  It  b  in  Tain  now  to  hope  for  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  people  of  South  Caiolina  in  any 
farther  pledget  as  to  the  action  of  the  military.  One  remedy 
cnly  b  left;  that  it,  to  withdraw  the  garriton  from  the  harbor 
altogether.  I  hope  the  Pretident  wiU  allow  me  to  make  that 
eider  al  once.    Thb  order,  in  my  judgment,  can  alone  pfo- 

fCBt  Uoodthed  and  dTil  war. 

John  D.  Floyd, 

SeereUuy  of  War. 
T»Tki  PaatuMJiT, 
87,1860. 


I  then  contidered  the  honor  of  the  adminbtration  pledged 
to  maintain  the  troopt  in  the  petition  they  occupied ;  for  tuch 
had  been  the  attnranoet  giten  to  the  gentlemen  of  South  Car- 
ottna,  who  had  a  ri^  to  tpeak  f or  her.  South  Carolina,  on 
tfie  other  hand,  gare  redpfocal  pledget,  that  no  force  thould  be 
bfongfat  by  them  againtt  the  troopt  or  againrt  the  property  of 
tfie  United  Statet.  The  tole  object  of  both  partiet  to  thtte 
leeipiocal  ^edgee  wat  to  present  coUbion  and  effution  of 
Ucod  in  the  hope  thai  tome  meant  might  be  found  for  a  peaee- 
Inl  aoeommodation  of  Uie  edtting  trouble,  the  two  Houtetof 
Oeii^Mt  hating  both  rabed  committeet  looking  to  thb  object 
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Thut  affairt  ttood  until  the  aodon  of  Major  Anderton 
(taken,  nnf  ortunately,  while  oommittionert  were  on  their  way 
to  thb  capital,  on  a-peaceful  mittion  looldngto  the  atoidanoe 
d  bloodthed)  hat  complicated  mattert  in  the  exittbg  manner. 
Our  refutal,  or  eren  delay,  to  place  mattert  back  where  they 
etood  under  our  agreement  intitee  coUition,  and  mutt  ineritn- 
Uy  inaugurate  oiril  war  in  our  land. 

I  canrnft  content  to  be  the  agent  of  tneh  a  calamity. 

I  deeply  regret  to  fed  mytdf  under  the  necemity  of  ten- 
dering to  you  my  retignation  at  Secretary  of  Wari  becante  I 
can  no  longer  hold  it,  under  my  oouTiotiont  d  patriotitm, 
with  honor,  tubjeeted,  at  I  am,  to  the  Tidation  of  tnlnmn 
pledget  and  plighted  fiuth. 

With  the  hij^Mrt  pertonal  regard  I  am, 

Mott  truly  yourt, 

JohnB-Flotd. 

To  hb  EseeDnejr, 

Tbb  PutmaiiT  or  thb  UmnD  SrAtat. 


Second.  That  ^  Mr.  Buchanan,  explaining  the  embarratt- 
ment  of  the  Secretary  of  War  (Floyd),  remarked  that  the 
act  of  Major  Anderton  would  ocoation  ezatperation  in  the 
South.  He  had  told  FJoyd  that  at  the  goTemment  wat 
ttrong,  forbearance  towardt  errmg  brethren  might  wm  them 
back  to  their  allegiance,  and  that  that  officer  mi^t  be  ordered 
back.** 

I  cannot  at  thb  dbtanoe  of  time  ttate  the  exact  wordt  d 
Mr.  Buchanan  before  the  Cabinet  According  to  my  recol> 
lection,  the  ttatement  in  the  ** extract**  b  tubttantially  true. 
For  a  contiderable  period  during  the  pendency  of  the  ditcut- 
tion,  which  continued  tereral  dayt,  Mr.  Bochanan  manifetted 
a  determination  to  order  Major  Anderton  back,  upon  the 
ground  that  it  wat  ettentitl  to  the  peace  of  the  coontry,  and 
alto  that  the  morement  wat  a  nidation  of  tome  pledge  or 
promite  of  hit,  which  ha  wat  bound  to  fulfilL    Floyd  and 
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Thompson  both  ainried  repeatedly,  in  Mr.  Dnohanan't  pre- 
■ence,  that  Mioh  pledge  had  been  given  bj  him,  and  during 
three  days'  debate  I  did  not  hear  him  deny  it,  althongh  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  asked  for  a  speoifioation  of  the  time  and 
plaoe,  and  insisted  that  it  was  impossible  that  snoh  a  pledge 
oonld  haye  been  giten. 

Third.  That  Floyd's  proposition  to  withdraw  the  garrison 
was  earnestly  opposed  by  members  of  the  Cabinet,  indnding 
myself;  that  direct  allnsien  was  made  by  me,  in  debate,  to 
the  tiien  recently  disoorered  theft  of  Indian  Trust  Funds  b 
the  Interior  Department,  by  a  elerlc  of  tibat  department,  and 
Floyd's  complicity  in  the  transaction;  and  that  I  asserted 
tiiat  to  add  to  these  crimes  the  crime  of  surrendering  Fort 
Sumter  would  be  a  dangerous  eicperiment  to  those  concerned 
in  it 

This  allegation  is  also  true.  From  the  first,  the  proposi- 
tion rsceiTcd  my  determined  hostility,  and  that  of  two  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  Allusion  was  made  by  me  to  the 
frandnlent  acceptances  of  Floydf  and  the  abstraction  of  the 
Indian  Trust  Funds  from  the  Interior  Department,  and  to 
the  just  fury  that  would  be  excited  by  a  greater  crime. 

Fourth.  Tliat  the  adoption  of  Floyd's  proposition  by  Mr. 
Boohanan  would  ha?e  been  instantly  followed  by  my  resign*- 
tkm  and  that  of  other  members  of  tlie  Cabinet 

This  allegation  is  also  substantially  true.  Apprehending 
tiiat  the  proposition  would  be  adopted  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  my 
leeignation  was  signed  and  ready  to  be  ddirered  on  the  spot, 
the  instant  the  order  should  be  made.  Two  other  members 
of  the  Cabinet  informed  me  that  they  would  also  resign,  and 
I  beBeire  they  would  have  done  so. 

The  ^'Obserrer'*  article  is  erroneous  in  the  statement  that 
General  Diz  was  prssent  on  the  occasion.  He  was  not  then 
in  the  Cabinet  But  from  his  openly  deokred  opinion,  I 
hafo  no  doubt  that  ordering  Major  Anderson  from  Fort  8«m- 

tsTfUlMyttme  aftsrhecame  into  the  GaUneti  would  have 
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met  his  earnest  opposition,  and  would  have  been  followed  by 
hb  immediate  rssignation. 

Fifth.  That  the  refusal  to  order  Major  Anderson  liom 
Fort  Sumter  resulted  in  Floyd's  resignation* 

This  allegation  is  true.  Floyd's  resignation  (as  you  wiU 
see  by  rsading  it)  is  phu)ed  on  the  distinct  ground  of  noUted 
pledges  and  the  refusal  or  deky  to  *«phM)e  affairs  back,"* 
vis.,  withdrawbg  the  garrison  altogether  from  the  harbor  of 
Charleston* 

The  foregoing  oofcrs  substantially,  I  think,  all  the  points 
made  in  the  article  of  which  you  have  given  me  an  extract 
According  to  my  recollection,  the  extract  from  the  article, 
which  you  call  Mr.  Weed's,  is,  except  in  the  particuhuv  men- 
tioned,  substantially  true. 

The  principal  error  of  the  **Obsenrer''  article  is,  perhaps, 
in  ascribing  to  me  more  credit  than  is  due  in  awakening  Mr. 
Buchanan  to  the  real  character  of  Fbyd's  contemplated 
treason.  Whatever  could  be  done  to  that  end  was  done  by 
Judge  Bhick  and  Mr.  Holt,  as  well  as  by  myself,  and  with  the 
earnestness  of  men  who  felt  that  our  national  existence  was 
at  stake. 

After  most  careful  examination,  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  the  article  aUuded  to  oentalns  any  «•  shinder  "  upon  Mr. 
Buchanan,  or  that  it  originated  In  any  ••  personal  or  iiolitical  •• 
ntlice.  The  proposition  to  give  up  Fort  Sumter  was  made 
by  Fteyd.  Mr.  Buchanan  consulted  his  Cabinet  upon  It, 
some  of  whom  violendy  advocated  it,  while  others  opposed  It 
resolutely  as  a  crime ;  and,  after  several  days' angry  debate, 
it  was  rejected.  I  asserted  then  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  assert 
now,  that  the  surrsnder  of  Fort  Sumter  by  the  government 
would  have  been,  hi  my  opinion,  a  crime  equal  to  the  crime 
of  Arnold,  and  that  all  who  participated  in  the  act  should  be 
hung  like  Andi^. 

In  thus  fully  replyhig  to  your  oommunfaation,  I  do  not 
noc^gniae  ai^  obligation  on  my  part  to  answer  inauiriea  M  to 
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the  tniUi  or  fiibehood  of  stetoments  made  bj  Mr.  Weed,  or 
any  other  penoOf  as  to  what  it  rappoeed  to  ha?e  taken  plaee 
ia  eabinet  meetiiige;  bat  your  penooal  and  pditioal  reh^ 
tiona  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  joor  prof eteed  porpoee  to  Tindi- 
eate  the  reoofd  of  hb  administration,  leaye  no  room  to  donbt 
that,  while  yonr  letter  to  me,  and  similar  letters  to  other  mem- 
bers of  hb  Cabinet,  may  haye  been  written  withoot  his  know- 
ledge, yon  are  aoting,  if  not  by  hb  direotion,  at  least  with  hb 
assent;  and  as  the  matter  relates  to  an  important  national 
•lent,  I  do  not  recognise  any  obligation  of  secrecy  to  prerent 
the  pnbUe  from  being  tmthf nlly  informed,  as  thsy  were  at 
the  time  of  the  actoal  oconrrenees,  hi  respect  to  Floyd*s  tnd> 
toious  proposition* 

When  thb  letter  was  found  among  Mr.  Stanton's 
papeii,  it  was  sabmitted  to  Judge  Holt  He  listened 
attentiTely  whilei  at  hb  request,  it  was  read  to  him,  and 
oooTened  freely  on  the  matters  with  which  it  deals. 
He  said  it  was  evidently  the  same  one  that  Mr.  Stanton 
had  read  to  him  at  the  War  Department  m  1863,  and 
finally  decided  not  to  send;  and  that  while  it  fell  far 
short  of  what  might  have  been  written,  it  was  oorreot 
as  far  as  it  went  He  said  that  Mr.  Stanton's  protest 
against  aooeding  to  the  demands  of  Floyd  was  OTen 
more  vigorous  than  therein  represented.  He  not  only 
said  that  it  would  be  a  crime  equal  to  the  orime  of 
Arnold,  and  that  all  who  participated  in  it  ought  to  be 
hung  like  Andr^  but  he  also  said  that ''  a  President  of 
the  United  States  who  would  make  such  an  order  would 
be  guilty  of  treason.**  ''  At  thb  point,''  said  Judge 
Holt,— ''and  I  remember  the  soene  as  clearly  as  though 
it  happened  but  yesterday, — Mr.  Buchanan  raised  hb 
kandi  depreeatingly  and  nadp  as  if  wounded  by  the 
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intenaity  of  Mr.  Stanton's  knguage  and  manner:  'Oh 
wl  not  so  bad  as  tK  myttendl-not  so  bad  as' 

Judge  Hok  pronounced  a  glowing  tribute  to  Stanton 
as  a  patriot  and  a  man,  saying,  among  other  things: 
"a.  loyalty  to  the  Union  cause  was  a  paasioirHe 
could  not  open  hb  lips  on  the  subject  without  girinir 
utterance  to  the  strongest   expressions.     He   nerer 

dianged  from  first  to  Ust  in  hb  derotion  to  the  coun. 
try,  nor  in  the  resolute  manner  in  which  he  asserted 
and  upheld  hb  conrietions." 

Kef eiTing  to  thb  crisb,  Mr.  Stanton  wrote  to  hb 
brothewnJaw,  the  Hon.  Christopher  P.  Wokott  then 
•ttorney-general  of  Ohio,  as  follows:  — 

•iter  I  parted  fcom  you  here.   On  reaching  my  ofliee,  I  found 
a  summons  to  the  cabinet  coondL  On  enLiT^T^ 
Ifooud  t«Mon  with  bold  and  bras^i  tr^aZnoMM^ 
■iinender  of  Fort  Sumter.   The  contest  continned  mitadark 
when  dispote  ran  w  high  that  we  adjo^ 
in  yje  e^ing.    What  folhnred  b  now  hbtoty,  J^ 

Om  bjr  one  the  ■MMrionbta  bftf.  ben  irork.d  ont    W. 

;;;!~v  "j^, .  Y*" '^  ~~  «-*•«»»  p~«* '•--i- 1. 

■«»»«■.    I  *>fflik  ■•  w*wgi.d.  *8p  wffl  be  ■«U    anr 
nr  we  oan  adTmee  ie  vaeertan. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

•  • 

Htw  Dmrtm  fd  Um  Adiiiliiirt»aoa.  — Andenwi't  Ael  ^qprored. 
-AlUmpi  to  ftliilow*  Somtor.-IUW  Attoek  «  the  Stor 
•f  the  Wert. —TwM<m  oi  J»«*  T^w™!**^ -"  ^^  lUrigoMw^ 
.▲naMMB't  Thw*.— Ilii  Coofedewejr  meied.  — Attonpta  at 
Qo^MiiiM.— Wtf  Bot  th«  itrimuay  thought  ©i— No  Wof 
Pin^-Tho  Gownmont  Mid  tho  Saoe-ioiiirti  oiiaalljr  dkta- 
dbod  to  opon  Hoitflitiii. 

Whbh  the  Prerident  had  returned  to  the  South  Caro- 
lina commiMionew  their  final  and  offensive  comrauni- 
eation  of  January  2,  he  decUred  very  emphatically  that 
••rrinforoenients  must  now  be  sent,"  General  Soott 
accordingly  dispatched  the  jjhartered  steamer  Star  of 
the  West  to  Charleston  with  troops.  Subsequent  ad- 
▼ices  from  Anderson,  that  he  felt  secure  in  his  position 
and  that  troops  could  be  sent  him  at  leisure*  led  to  an 
order  countermanding  that  for  reinforcements,  but  it 
readied  New  York  after  the  steamer  had  sailed. 

On  the  10th  of  January  Actbg  Secretary  of  War 
Hdt  wrote  to  Anderson,  approving  his  course  in  trans- 
ferring his  troops  from  Sumter. 

Jacob  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  tele- 
graphed to  one  of  the  insurgent  party  in  South  Carolina, 

on  the  8th  of  January,  that  the  Star  of  the  West  had 
sailed  for  Charleston  with  recruits,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  his  dispatch  was  received  in 
tbae  to  cause  her  repulse  by  robel  cannon.    He  then 
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resigned  his  place  in  the  Cabinet  in  a  communication 
expressive  of  a  sense  of  injury  because  the  order  for 
reinforcements  had  been  sent  without  notice  to  him. 
To  0iis  the  President  replied  that  the  order  had  been 
decided  on  in  a  special  cabinet  meeting,  at  which  Mr. 
Thompson  himself  was  present,  and  that  there  was  no 
dissenting  voice.  Judge  Black's  testimony  is  as  follows: 

The  order  was  made  in  the  Cabinet,  but  Mr.  Thompson, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  did  not  hear  it ;  perhaps  it  was  not 
intendod  he  shonld.^ 

Known  to  be  a  conspirator, — because  he  had  then  but 
recently  returned  from  North  Carolina,  where  he  had 
been  publicly  received  as  the  Commissioner  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  duly  appointed  by  her  legislature,  to 
urge  the  secession  of  the  former  State,  —  Thompson 
was  still  tolerated  in  the  Cabinet  of  a  President  whose 
orders  for  the  safety  of  the  government  it  was  not 
deemed  prudent  for  him  to  know. 

It  is  probable  that  Thompson  resigned  partly  because 
he  saw  that  he  would  no  longer  be  trusted,  and  partly 
because  he  scented  the  approach  of  the  ^  tyranny  **  soon 
to  be  practiced  upon  his  sort  of  people.  After  his 
resignation  he  went  home  to  Mississippi,  and  made  an 
exultant  public  speech,  in  which,  after  boasting  that  he 
gave  notice  to  the  South  Carolinians  of  the  sailing  of 
the  Star  of  the  West  with  reinforcements,  he  said:  — 

The  troops  were  thus  pot  on  their  goaid,  and  when  the 
Star  of  the  West  arrived,  she  received  a  warm  wdoome  horn 
boombg  cannon,  and  soon  beat  a  retreat* 

•  N^domi  JMUfmetr,  mfngmpn,  WiAiagtt^  Ifaidi  %  ISSt 
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Thus  was  the  first  shot  of  the  BebeUkm  fired  under 
the  directioii  of  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Booh* 


Biajor  Anderson  ehose  to  treat  the  firing  npon  the 
Star  of  the  West  as  an  act  not  authorized  by  any 
organized  enemy,  but  at  once  notified  the  governor  that 
unless  disavowedi  it  would  be  treated  as  an  act  of  war. 
The  latter  avowed  and  justified  the  act,  whereupon 
Hajor  Anderson,  unwilling  with  his  little  force  to  enter 
iqpon  actual  hostilitiesy  agreed  to  refrain  from  any  action 
until  he  could  submit  the  matter  to  the  government  at 
Washingtoui  and  receive  orders.  The  governor  asked 
tiiat  Fort  Sumter  be  delivered  to  him|  with  a  bill  for  its 
money  value.  The  situation  was  declared  by  him  to  be 
a  **  state  of  hotftilitiesi"  which  of  course  was  true.  He 
sent  his  Attorney-General,  Hayne,  to  Washington  with 
his  ultimatum,  accompanied  by  a  United  States  officer 
bearing  dispatches  from  Major  Anderson. 

On  the  16th  of  January  Secretary  of  War  Holt 
wrote  to  Major  Anderson:  ''You  rightly  designated 
the  firing  into  the  Star  of  the  West  as  an  '  act  of  war.'  ** 
But  he  informed  him  that  under  the  circumstances  his 
forbearance  in  not  returning  the  fire  was  fully  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  He  was  assured  that  a  prompt 
and  vigorous  effort  would  be  made  to  forward  supplies 
and  reinforcements  whenever  he  should  require  them. 

Major  Anderson's  truce  with  the  South  Carolina 
authorities,  pending  orders  from  Washington  after  the 
firing  on  the  Star  of  the  West  January  9,  was  pro* 
kmged  until  January  31  by  the  withholding  from  the 
Fkesident^by  Attomq^Oeneral  Hayne,  of  that  Slate,  of 
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Governor  Pickens's  written  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Sumter,  and  still  further,  until  February  6,  by 
delay  in  reply  to  that  letter,  when  delivered.  On  the 
latter  date  the  surrender  was  peremptorily  refused,  and 
the  South  Carolina  governor  was  notified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  by  order  of  President  Buchanan,  that  an 
attack  upon  the  fort  would  place  upon  the  assailants  the 
responsibility  of  inaugurating  civil  war. 

On  the  1st  of  February  seven  States  had  adopted 
ordinances  of  secession.  On  the  4th  of  that  month 
the  Congress  of  those  States  had  assembled  at  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama;  on  the  8th  adopted  the  provisional 
Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America;  on 
the  9th  chosen  Jefferson  Davis  President,  and  on  the 
18th  inducted  him  into  that  office. 

The  energies  of  Congress  were  wholly  devoted,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  session,  to  the  discussion  of  propo- 
sitions for  compromise.  It  was  not  proposed  by  any 
that  the  government  should  make  any  hostile  movement 
against  die  South.  War  measures  were  not  seriously 
thought  of  in  or  out  of  Congress.  The  formation  of 
a  rebel  government  at  Montgomery  was  treated,  as  the 
secession  of  the  States  had  been,  as  void  and  not  calling 
lor  any  action  by  the  federal  authorities,  unless  followed 
up  by  overt  acts  of  treason  in  the  form  of  aggressive 
war  npon  the  United  States  government.  The  entire 
North  was  still  skeptical  as  to  the  probability  of  a  war. 
Those  of  the  Republicans  who  opposed  all  compromises 
were  divided  into  two  classes, — one  of  which  desired 
separation,  whQe  the  other  believed  the  South  would 
surrender  if  the  North  stood  firm.    The  Union  Demo- 
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eiats  and  those  of  the  Repablicans  who  favored  oom- 
promiie  still  hoped  there  would  be  some  peaceful  setde- 
ment  The  oomplaintSi  therefore,  of  Mr.  Buchanan '  and 
of  Mr.  Curtisi  his  biographeri'  and  Judge  Blaoki'  that 
Congress  refused  to  rote  an  army  with  which  to  fight 
secessionists^  and  the  counter  complaints  by  the  Presi- 
dent's opponents  because  he  remained  inactiye  while 
rebellion  made  head,  instead  of  inaugurating  hostilities 
against  it,  are  equally  unjust  The  nation,  in  all  its 
departments,  drifted  under  both  Buchanan  and  Lincoln, 
from  December  until  April,  because  to  assert  authority 
by  force  might  invite  more  resistance  than  could  then  be 
orereome,  and  because  rebellion,  though  eager  enough 
in  seizing  public  property  not  guarded,  including 
$600,000  in  gold  coin  in  the  United  States  mint  at 
New  Orleans,  had  not  yet  deemed  it  wise  to  attack  any 
forts  where  military  resistance  was  probable*  Each  side 
was  endeavoring  to  put  upon  the  other  the  awful  reqion- 
sibilify  of  oommencmg  actual  hostilities,  if  snoh  was  to 
be  toe  outcome. 

>  8m  Uf  Drfmieit  ptg*  ISC. 

*  Bhok't  8fm6km  md  gusjpi,  ptgs  t77« 
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Mr.  Stanton't  WoA  daring  the  Bflmainder  of  his  Term  ■•  Aftlor- 
BCj-GenenL  —  F^vedom  frooi  Disgniset.  —  He  nffltintiTf  with 
Uaioii  Men  of  all  PAiiiee,  and  antagoniiai  all  othan. — Fidel- 
ity to  tha  PrendenU  —  The  Plot  to  aeiie  the  National  CapitaL  — 
Stanton'i  Interriew  with  Samaer.  —  Alarm  of  Bkek.  —  The 
Beal  PeriL^How  it  waa  aTorted  bjthe  P^eeenee  of  Tkoope. 
— Importanoe  of  Stanton'i  Serrieee  al  thai  Tfane. 

Mr«  STA]nN>N  found  work  enough  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  term  even  for  his  irrepressible  energy. 
He  deroted  himself  to  the  patriotic  cause.  It  aroused 
all  his  powers  and  took  possession  of  all  his  faculties, 
lie  was  inspired  with  a  passionate  ardor  that  broke 
forth  with  yehemence  whenever  occasion  arose.  He 
set  on  foot  inquiries  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  secession- 
ists in  Washington  and  its  vicinity,  and  prosecuted 
them  witli  untiring  seal.  He  made  proselytes  and 
denounced  heretics.  To  Democrats  and  Bepublicans 
he  set  the  example  of  sinking  partisanship  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Union.  He  counseled  with  all  true  men, 
who  were  certainly  opposed  to  secession,  whether  they 
agreed  with  him  or  not  on  the  subject  of  compromise 
plans. 

While  oodperating  with  the  most  radical  Bepublicans 
to  uncover  and  thwart  plots  and  conspiradea,  he  re- 
mained most  faithful  to  his  chief,  and  to  his  associates 
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in  the  neonrtnietad  Cabmet,  who  were  a  vnii  againifc 

the  ocmqnnioii.* 

Ss  oodpentMRi  with  the  meet  eonsenratiye  of  the 
Union  Demoonts  and  Bepublioans,  in  adToeating  a 
eonstitational  amendment  which  wonU  secore  the  bor- 
der Statee  to  the  Union  by  protecting  daTery  in  all  the 
rightB  Monred  for  it  under  the  Conetitnticm  as  it  then 

BO  departure  from  his  understanding  with 

^^_  misbg  element  among  the  BepuUieanSy 

lor  he  had  not  agreed  with  these  upon  anythuig  except 
hostilitj  to  the  common  enemy.  He  deceiTed  none. 
His  attitude  was  known  of  aU  men.  We  haye  the  tes- 
timony of  Judge  Bhwk  that  he  and  President  Buch- 
anan were  at  that  time  pursuing  the  same  course^  and 
tiiat  he  f lequentfy  conferred  with  Mr.  Seward,  from 
irfiom  he  kqpt  nothing  secret,  which  rekted  to  public 
duties.    Here  are  Us  wordsT  — 

The  admbiitratioB  kept  nothing  book ;  the  Prasident  toI- 
unteeied  to  gi^e  all  he  knew  oonoeming  the  slate  of  the 
Union;  ofoiy  osll  for  bformsliott  was  promptlj  and  folly 
■nsweied.  If  that  had  not  been  enoogh,  OTory  member  of 
te  GbOrfnet  would  ha?e  been  perf eoUy  free  to  spMk  with  any 
member  of  Oongresi,  or  to  go  in  petson  before  say  ooss- 
niUee.    Mr.  Seward  did  confer  folly  with  me  at  the  Stsis 


,  in  1870/ 


Senator  Sumner  stated  to  Sraator 

«  Bwtitoiy  fcwwd  mM,  h  s  bitor  to  Bmrj 
«Mlln  MaSdMM  h  the  kjiOty  of  the 
of  tbt  StpeiluMiti  wU  nwmlmn^  fai 
•I  UmiI  ■^■IrfifffaHiie.*'    HMijWi]MB»to 

*  BkMkli  Spmckm  smI  AMfi,  psge  1791 

•  iUtartb  JrfNl%  AffO,  1S10. 


ynktm,  tlwlSlMlHi 
PkMidBrt,  11*  oUfce 
wMi  Um  Min  the 
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that  in  the  month  of  January,  1861,  he  called  on  Mr. 
Stanton  at  the  department ;  that  the  hitter  made  an 
appointment  to  see  him  at  his  k>dgings  at  a  kte  hour 
that  nig^t,  and  at  this  conference  described  the  detei^ 
mination  of  the  Southern  leaders,  and  dcTekped  partio- 
ulariy  their  pkn  to  obtain  possession  of  the  national 
capital  and  the  national  arohifes,  so  that  they  might 
substitute  themsdves  for  the  existing  gOTemment 

I  was  struck  [says  Mr.  Somner],  not  only  by  the  know* 
ledge  he  showed  of  hostile  moranenU,  bat  by  his  instinettTe 
intigfat  bto  men  and  things.  His  partienkr  object  was 
to  UMke  all  watohfol  and  prepaied  for  the  trmiton.  I  saw 
nobod  J  at  the  time  who  had  so  stiong  a  gnmp  of  the  whole 
terrible 


Mr.  Stanton's  apprehoisions  for  the  safety  of  the 
cspital  were  based  partly  upon  his  knowledge  of  the 
men  who  favored  the  rebel  cause,  and  partly  upon 
the  open  threats  indulged  in  by  the  less  prudent  of 
their  chms.  To  these  were  added,  of  course,  the  know- 
kdge  of  rcTolutiouary  methods  and  possibilities,  common 
enough  with  all  who  had*  read  of  eivil  commotions  in 
other  lands. 

One  of  their  favorite  ideas^  boldly  advanced  and 
stoutly  maintained,  was  that,  if  Maryland  should 
•ecede,  the  District  of  Columbia  would  ** revert'*  to 
that  State,  by  which  it  had  been  ceded  to  the  gmieral 
government  This  argument  was  certainly  as  sound 
as  that  which  claimed  Fort  Sumter  as  the  property  of 
South  Gartdina. 

The  revolutiouary  qurits  who  dominated  public  opin- 
lon  at  the  capital  appeared  to  take  it  lor  ffiantsd  that 
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ererj  obttaole  to  their  wishes  eonld  and  would  be 
remoredy  and  that  erety  necessity  and  desirable  step 
leading  to  the  triumph  of  their  j^ans  woold  be  soceess 
(oily  taken.  That  the  seoession  of  Maiyland  was  eon- 
fidently  relied  upon  by  them  is  well  knowui  and  if  it 
eould  haTe  been  accomplished  before  the  count  of  the 
dectoial  Tote,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  13th  of 
February^  the  rebel  pkn  was  understood  to  include  the 
seisnre  of  the  capitaL 

Said  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  in  his  last  public  qpeech 
(May  1, 1861),  at  Chicago :  — 

If  the  disunion  ctedidste  in  the  late  presidential  contsst 
had  carried  the  united  Sooth,  their  soheme  was,  the  Northern 
sandidate  inooeaafnl,  to  seise  the  capital  last  spring,  and  by 
a  united  Sooth  and  diyided  North  hold  it> 

Edwin  L.  Stantoui  the  Secretaiy*s  son,  thus  wrote :  * 

E^ery  departawnt  in  Washington  then  contaiDed  nmnei^ 
COS  traitois  and  spies.  Only  a  handful  of  United  States 
troops  were  assembled  at  Washington,  and  the  residents  of 
te  ci^pital  were  mainly  in  sympathy  with  the  Southern  peo- 
ple. To  a  greater  extent  probably  than  any  of  his  asnociates 
fai  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Stanton's  mbd  was  filled  with  forsbod- 
faig  that  attsmpis  would  be  made  hj  insurrection  or  assassins 
tion  to  prevent  te  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  to  seise 
and  hold  for  the  Southern  States  the  ci^tal  and  insignia 
of  the  goTemmsnt,  and  thus  enable  those  States  to  appear 
beiote  the  worid  as  a  goTemment  de  /ado^  suooeeding  to 
te  power  and  anthoritf  of  the  United  States.  Oppressed 
by  appteeiation  of  this  imminent  peril  and  by  amdeiy  to  a 
greater  extent  than  his  assoeiates,  Mr.  Stanton  coufejfed  fre- 
^psntly  and  urgently  his  Impressions  and  his  information  to 
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General  Scott,  and  to  friends  and  supporters  cl  Mr.  Lboob. 
He  deemed  the  most  careful  and  thorough  precautions  neces- 
sary to  pterent  a  etmp  tTktU  mkAck  mi|^  be  fatal  to  the 
Union.  It  is  hnpossible  now  to  estimale  the  intensity  of  Mr. 
Stanton's  connotion  of  this  danger,  or  the  efforts  which  he 
made,  and  stimalated  othen  to  make,  with  a  new  to  prepare 
against  and  prevent  occurrences  which  nught  ha?e  attended 
the  faistaUation  of  the  new  admfaiistration. 

Judge  Black  fully  ahared  Mr.  Stanton's  belief  that 
the  cajntal  was  in  imminent  danger.  As  late  as  the 
22d  of  January,  bebg  confined  to  his  room  with  an 
attack  of  rheumatism,  he  wrote  to  President  Buchanan 
on  the  subject  as  follows :  *  — 

You  must  be  aware  that  the  possession  of  this  mtj  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  nltimats  designs  of  the  seoesskmists. 
They  can  establish  a  Southern  Confederaej  with  the  capital 
of  the  Unkm  in  tiieir  hands,  and  without  it  all  the  more 
important  part  of  their  soheme  b  bound  to  falL  If  thej  can 
take  it,  and  do  not  take  it,  they  are  fools.  Knowing  them  as 
I  do  to  be  men  of  sbflity  and  political  good  sense,  not  likely 
to  omit  that  which  is  necesnry  to  forward  their  ends,  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  thej  haTC  tiieir  eye  upon  Washington. 
To  proTS  their  desire  to  take  It  requires  no  endcnce  at  all 
bejond  the  intrfaisio  probability  of  the  fact  itself.  The 
aiBrmatiTe  prssumption  is  so  strong  that  he  who  denies  it  is 
bound  to  establish  the  negative.  But  there  arc  additkmal 
and  Tery  numerous  droumstances  tending  to  show  that  a 
eonspiraojr  to  that  effect  has  actually  been  formed,  and  that 
large  numbers  of  persons  are  deeply  and  bosQy  engaged  in 
brbgbg  the  plot  to  a  head  at  what  thej  coocelTe  to  be  the 
proper  time.    I  do  not  mean  now  to  enumerate  all  te  Isots. 

■Cmwiotd'b  Ommk  ^A$  CM  ITer,  pi««  141 1  Cvlii^  IM  ^ 
ToLa.p.4eL 
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Thflj  form  a  body  of  oinmmftuitial  eridenoe  UkU  if  Ofw- 
i^i^ming  and  irresistible. 

I  know  thai  yon  do  not  beliere  this,  or  did  not  when  I  saw 
yon  hMt  Tonr  inerednltty  seemed  tlien  to  be  founded  npon 
the  seiuraaees  of  eertain  outside  persons,  in  whom  yon  con- 
fided, that  nothing  of  that  kind  was  in  oontempbtion.  The 
mere  opinion  of  these  persons  is  worth  nothing  impart  from 
their  own  personal  knowledge.  They  een  ha?e  no  prasonal 
knowledge  unless  they  are  themselTes  a  part  of  the  eoo- 
•piraey.  In  the  latter  case  fidelity  to  thi^  fellows  makes 
tieachety  to  yon  a  sort  of  a  moral  necessity. 

He  implored  fhe  President  to  prepare  for  fhe  woraty 
because  **  preparation  can  do  no  possible  harm  in  any 
erenty  and  in  the  erent  which  seems  to  me  most  likely, 
it  is  the  conntiy's  only  chance  of  salvation." 

Li  a  controversy  which  arose  soon  after  Mr.  Stan- 
ton's death  concerning  the  events  which  transpired 
during  that  period,  Judge  Black  made  the  following 
refSerence  to  Mr.  Sumner's  statement  of  his  interview 
with  Mr.  Stanton,  and  to  the  danger  which  menaced 
the  ci4[ntal:  — 

Ea^  in  the  winter  somebody  started  the  sensational  rumor 
that  on  or  before  the  4th  of  March  a  riot  would  be  got  up 
in  Washington  which  might  seriously  endanger  the  peaoe  of 
te  dty.  It  was  discussed  and  talked  about  and  blown  upon 
in  various  ways,  bat  no  tangible  evidence  of  its  reality  could 
erer  be  found.  The  Pkresident  referred  to  it  in  a  wssiage  to 
Coogiess,  and  said  he  did  not  share  in  such  apprehensions ; 
but  he  pledged  himself  in  any  event  to  preserve  the  peaee. 
When  Uie  midni^  meeting  took  place  (between  Stanton 
and  Smnaer),  the  rumor  had  lived  its  life  out, — had  paid  its 
bfeadi  to  tfane  and  the  mortal  custom  of  such  things  at  Wash- 
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ington ;   it  was  a  dead  canard  which  had  ceased  to  alarm 
even  women  or  diildren.' 

If  Judge  Bkck's  statement  of  1870  is  tme,— that 
Mr.  Stanton,  **  in  January,  1861,"  attempted  to  impose 
upon  Mr.  Sumner  'U  dead  canard,"  —  it  follows  that 
Judge  Black,  b  his  letter  of  January  22,  to  President 
Buchanan  above  quoted,  was  attempting  the  same 
imposition  upon  his  chief.  The  noble  anger  to  which 
he  was  then  stirred  by  the  machinations  of  the  country's 
enemies  spoke  out  in  that  letter  in  terms  too  earnest 
to  admit  of  a  doubt  of  its  genuineness.  His  language 
of  1870  must  be  attributed  to  a  frame  of  mind  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Stanton  on  any  subject  whatever. 

Four  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter  of  1861  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  in  the  House  for  an  inquiry  whether 
any  secret  organization  hostile  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  existed  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  whether  any  federal  or  city  officers  were  members 
thereof. 

Without  awaiting  the  result  of  this  investigation, 
and  before  the  count  of  the  electoral  vote,  the  President 
ordered  a  body  of  regular  troops  to  Washington.  This 
action  caused  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  into 
the  House  (February  11, 1861),  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent  for  the  reason  which  prompted .  it,  and  inquiring 
whether  he  had  ''any  information  of  a  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  any  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  country 
to  seize  fhe  capital  and  prevent  the  inauguiatioB  oi 
the  President-elect" 

s  Bbek's  l^pmdkm  md  Etrn^  ptfs  SL 
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On  the  12ih  of  FebroAiyibe  oommittee  of  the  Home 
leported  that,  after  the  preeidential  election^  disaffected 
penoDS  of  high  and  low  poaition  oonsnlted  together  on 
the  question  of  snbmissioni  and  also  upon  various  modes 
of  resuitanoe  to  the  result 

Af*^g  other  modes  [says  their  report]  resistanoe  to  oomit-  , 
lug  the  ballots;  to  the  ioauguratioa  of  Mr.  Liiioolii;  the 
ssisoie  of  the  oapital  and  District  of  Columhia  were  diioassed 
Infotmsllj  in  this  mtj  and  elsewhere.  Bat  too  much  direr- 
sily  of  opinion  seems  to  hare  existed  to  admit  of  the  adop- 
tion of  aaj  well-organised  plan,  nntil  some  of  the  States 
eommenoed  to  lednoe  their  theories  of  secession  to  practice. 
Since  then  the  persons  thos  disaffected  seem  to  hare  adopted 
the  idea  that  all  resistance  to  the  goTemmenti  if  there  is  to 
be  any,  should  hare  at  least  the  color  of  state  anthorify.  If 
ths  purpose  was  at  any  time  entertained  of  forming  an 
Ofganisation,  secret  or  open,  to  seise  the  District  of  Columbia, 
attaek  the  oapital,  or  preTcnt  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
it  seems  to  hsTe  been  rendered  contingent  upon  the  secession 
of  either  Maryland  or  Virginia,  or  both,  and  the  sanction  of 
one  of  those  States. 

The  committee  said  that  certain  political  organisa- 
tions in  Maryland  and  in  the  District  had,  since  the 
electioni  been  changed  into  military  organizations!  but 
^  there  was  no  proof  that  they  intended  to  attack  the 
capital  or  the  District,  unless  the  surrender  should  be 
demanded  by  a  State  to  which  they  professed  a  higher 
degree  of  allegiance."  From  this  it  appeared  that  if 
Maryland  should  secede,  the  federal  capital  was  to  be 
claimed  by  her,  on  the  same  authority  of  state  soyer- 
eignty  bj  which  sixteen  forts  with  oyer  twelye  hundred 
gnnSi  ^at  had  cost  the  goTcmment  six  and  a  half 
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millions  of  doUarsi  had  then  already  been  seised  and 
held  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  which  had  been 
formed  at  Montgomery  some  days  before. 

On  the  18th  of  February  Secretary  of  War  Holt,  to 
whom  the  President  had  referred  the  House  resolution 
of  inquiry  concerning  the  cause  of  stationing  troops  in 
Washington,  made  a  report.    Alluding  to  the  rerolu- 
tion,  which  he  said  had  been  in  progress  during  the 
three  preceding  months,  he  recited  what  had  been 
accomplished  by  its  "  surprises  and  treacherous  and 
ruthless  spoliations :  **  arsenab  seized  and  arms  appro- 
priated;   forts  captured  and  garrisoned;    and  more 
than  half  a  million  of  dollars  stolen  from  the  New 
Orleans  Mint,  and  placed  in  the  state  treasury  of  Loui- 
siana.   He  told  of  the  surrender  of  reyenue  cutters  to 
the  enemy  by  the  ofBcers  in  command  of  them,  and  of 
the  treasonable  conduct  of  men  occupying  the  highest 
positions  in  the  public  senrice.    He  said  that  ^'the 
earnest  endeayors  made  by  men  known  to  be  deyoted 
to  the  reyolution,  to  hurry  Virginia  and  Maiybmd 
out  of  the  Union,  were  r^geaded  as  preparatory  steps 
for  the  subjugation  of  Washington.'*    His  belief  in  the 
existence  of  such  a  scheme  ^'rested  upon  information, 
some  of  which  was  of  a  most  condusiye  character,  that 
reached  the  goyemment  from  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, not  merely  expressing  the  preyalence  of  the  opinion 
that  such  an  organization  had  been  formed,  but  also 
furnishing  the  plausible  ground  on  which  the  opbion 
was  based."    To  these  were  added  ^'  the  oft  repeated 
declarations  of  men  in  high  political  positions  here,  and 
who  were  known  to  haye  btimate  relations  with  the 
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levolatioiiy  if,  indedd,  ihey  did  not  hold  its  rauiB  in 
their  hands  —  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Lincoln  wonld  not^ 
or  shonld  not^  be  inangorated  in  Washington/' 

President  Bachanan,  in  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress of  March  2,  said:  — 

At  the  present  moaient>  when  all  is  quiet,  it  is  diffleult  to 
tsaliss  the  stats  of  i^arm  which  preTsiled  when  the  troops 
were  first  ordered  to  this  city.  This  almost  immediatdy 
subsided  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  company. 

Thus  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  War,  the 
oommittee  of  Congress,  and  Judge  Black  himself  all 
bore  witness  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  imposing  a 
^dead  canard''  upon  Mr.  Sumner  at  the  midnight 
conference  they  had  **  in  the  month  of  January/'  1861| 
as  charged  by  Judge  Black  in  1870. 

It  is  beyond  controversy  that  the  early  plans  of  the 
disunionists  included  the  recession  of  Maryland  at  all 
h^Mirila^  and  under  whatever  coercion  might  be  neceo- 
sary  and  possible^  in  order  that  the  idttion's  capital 
might  be  proclaimed  either  the  capital  of  the  Southern 
Cc^ederacy  as  such|  or  as  the  successor  of  the  sub- 
verted government  of  the  United  States.  The  careless 
prediction  of  this  scheme^  by  individuals  who  were  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  secession  movement,  was  like 
the  smoke  that  first  indicates  the  existence  of  a  dan- 
gerous fire  beneath  the  surface.  Had  it  been  allowed 
to  smoulder  uninterruptedly,  and  without  menace  or 
admonition  from  the  government,  the*  Union  element 
of  Maryland  might  have  been  discouraged  and  over- 
powered, from  without  and  within,  and  a  ooip  d^tiat 
liave  pteoeded  the  electoral  count. 
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Stanton,  Black,  and  Holt  coSperated  in  arousmg  the 
President  to  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  capital ;  and 
a  few  hundred  troops  served  to  remind  the  conspirators 
that  there  would  be  two  sides  to  the  question  if  force 
should  attempt  in  Washington  what  had  already  been 
done  in  the  cotton  States.  Perhaps  Mr.  Stanton  never 
served  his  country  more  effectively  within  a  like  period 
than  he  did  in  January,  1861,  by  his  unremitting  seal 
in  showing  its  friends  the  dangers  above  described,  and 
leading  them  in  creating  the  pressure  under  which  the 
President  finally  took  measures  to  guard  against  them. 
The  presence  (rf  the  troops  ordered  to  Washington  by 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  the  first  evidence  the  secessionists 
had  seen  that  even  under  an  administration  they  had 
helped  to  create,  and  with  which  they  had  separated 
less  than  thirty  days  before,  the  nation  would  resort  to 
arms  against  rebellion.  It  doubtless  gare  a  check  to 
the  secession  movement  in  the  border  States,  lor  it 
brought  home  to  them  the  reality  that  secessicm  ulti- 
mately meant  war,  in  which,  from  their  postion,  they 
must  be  the  greatest  sufferers. 
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Ifr.  Staatoii'i  Dwmoenaj  and  Idf  PAtriotbm.  —  Hit  Attttodo 
towwdi  SkKfwj. — Hm  "ProSiKfwj  Coutitatioii.  — Hit  Vkwt 
on  OompraniM  IVopoiitiem,  eomptfed  with  thoia  of  Mr.  Lin- 
ooIb.— PMriotie  HotifM  of  Both.— Neeewitj  of  makiiig  Vwkm 
and  nol  AaASImmry  tibo  Tott^llio  Outlook  for  EMBoipft- 
tka  H  tel  Tint.  — Hm  Noitiien  Dimiioiiisto. 

It  18  to  the  ererlastmg  honor  of  Mr.  Stanton  that 
horn  the  time  he  came  in  contact  with  pubUe  affairs  he 
became,  and  to  the  end  remained,  an  object  of  intense 
hatred  to  erery  enemy  of  his  country.  To  those  Dem- 
ocrats who  chimed  the  right  of  secession  to  be  a  funda- 
mental phmk  in  the  Democratic  creedi  and  to  those  who, 
although  denying  it,  were  so  imbued  with  party  spirit 
that  they  would  not  sustain  the  goTemment  when  under 
an  opposition  administration,  he  was  equally  odious. 
To  be  for  the  Union  cause  was,  in  their  view,  to  be  an 
^  abolitionist,*'  because  it  was  upholding  the  national 
authority  under  an  administration  opposed  to  the  na- 
tionalialion  of  shyery.  The  attempt  was  made  to 
dragoon  all  Democrats  into  sympathy  with  the  rebellion 
by  dfflou^^^g  unconditional  unionists  as  abolitioii- 
lets.  Mr.  Stanton  was  one  of  those  with  whom  this 
utterly  failed.  He  was  for  upholding  the  hws,  whether 
their  enforcement  was  intrusted  to  one  party  or  another, 
and  whether  the  <rff enders  against  them  had  been  pdit- 
ieally  his  friends  or  his  opponents. 
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But  he  did  not  go  over  to  the  Republicans  in  1861, 
nor  profess  to  agree  with  them  in  their  treatment  of  the 
shvery  question.  He  entered  the  Cabinet  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  a  Democrat  in  December,  1860,  and  left  it 
a  Democrat  in  March,  1861.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
was  a  **  pro-skvery  Democrat.''  He  was  a  lawyer,  and 
a  good  one.  He  believed  in  obeying  the  CSonstitution 
and  the  laws,  and  he  had  the  kwyer's  habit  of  acqui- 
escing in  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  all  questions  arismg  under  them. 
In  this  obedience  he  made  no  mental  reseiration,  and 
appealed  to  no  ^^  higher  law." 

There  were  growing  numbers  in  the  Republican 
party  who,  without  rebuke  fyom  their  associates,  resisted 
the  enforcement  of  the  Fugitire  Slaye  Law,  in  obedi- 
ence to  what  they  termed  a  '^higher  law."  This  was 
an  assertion  of  the  right  of  each  citizen  to  determine 
for  himself  not  only  which  laws  he  would  approve,  but 
which  he  would  obey.  It  was,  of  course,  a  menace  to 
every  private  right  that  depended  for  its  protection 
upon  the  authority  of  the  law.  Mr.  Stanton  did  not 
rise  to  the  heights  occupied  by  these  men ;  like  Mr. 
Lincoln,  he  favored  obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  the 
land. 

As  orderly  people  in  our  day  uphold  the  rights  of 
property,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  lack  of  Chris- 
tian qnrit  which  some  of  them  think  governs  its  acqui- 
sition and  distribution  under  existing  systems,  so  the 
men  of  his  school  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the 
law  above  all  individual  protests  concerning  slavery. 
Slavery  was  an  established  wrong,  for  which  no  lawful 
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remedy  esisied  short  of  a  oonetitatioiial  amendment. 
This  remedy  seemed  impossible^  for  no  ehange  eodd 
be  made  without  the  assent  of  three  fourths  of  the 
States^  and  fifteen  of  the  thirtjrone  States  then  oonsti- 
tating  the  Union  were  shtTe  States.  It  would  require 
an  addition  of  twenty-nine  new  free  States  to  the  exist- 
ing sixteen  to  make  the  requisite  number  of  three 
fourths,  eren  if  ereiy  free  State  should  then  favor 
abolition.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  abolition- 
ists were  then  deqiised,;  perseoutedi  and  mobbed  eren 
in  New  England,  Mid  tiiat  PennqrlTania  voted  for  pos- 
sible slavery  extension  as  late  as  1856,  the  reader  of 
tiiis  generation  will  see  how  seemingly  hopeless  was  the 
eanse  of  the  slave.  Indeed,  while  sympathy  for  his 
condition  was  an  impulse  of  human  nature,  which  eould 
not  be  extinguished  by  law,  it  did  not  seem  to  most 
people  a  duty  to  engage  in-a  bloody  revolution  for  his 
liberation.  Flrevious  to  the  civil  war,  the  great  body 
of  the  Northern  people,  including  most  of  the  Republi- 
cans, were  in  favor  of  livbg  up  to  the  terms  made  with 
the  slave-holders  when  the  Oonstitution  was  framed,  and 
without  which  it  would  never  have  existed,  llr.  Stan- 
ton preferred,  as  did  Mr.  IJncoln,  a  reaffirmation  of 
that  agreement,  with  a  dear  settlement  of  all  diqHited 
points,  to  an  appeal  to  arms  which  might  imperil  the 
Union.  They  preferred  the  Bepublic,  even  with  shvery 
intsrwoven  in  its  structure  at  its  birth,  to  the  unknown 
evib  which  would  f dbw  if  it  should  go  down  in  the 
flames  of  a  civil  war. 

Hie  grim  deohration  of  Garrison,  the  great  leader  of 
the  ^'immediate  emanoqiationists,''  tiiat  the  Oonstitii- 
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tion  of  the  United  States  was  ''a  covenant  with  death 
and  an  agreement  with  hell,''  was  but  his  way  of  stat> 
ing  the  historical  fact  that  the  States  which,  in  1789, 
.  deemed  the  continuance  of  shveiy  desirable  joined  the 
States  in  the  North  which  desired  commerce  to  be 
under  national  control,  in  the  formation  of  a  national 
government  only  on  the  conditions  plainly  expressed  in 
the  federal  Constitution,  that  their  peculiar  institu- 
tion should  remain  undisturbed|  that  the  slave  trade 
might  continue  unmolested  by  Congress  for  twenty 
years;  that  fugitive  slaves  should  not  become  free  I^ 
escaping  into  free  States;  and  that  in  addition  to  the 
representation  in  Congress  based  upon  free  population, 
they  should  have  additional  representation  proportioned 
to  three  fifths  of  the  slaves  owned  by  tiieir  people. 
The  commercial  States  made  the  bargain  without  re- 
serve, and  the  nation  came  into  existence,  not  only 
committed  to  the  toleration  of  slavery  as  an  interest 
sanctioned  by  the  Constitution,  but  bound  to  the  en- 
forcement by  Congress  of  all  the  guarantees  it  had 
secured.    Just  what  thte  guarantees  were  became  the 
theme  of  differences  and    discussions  which   finally 
resulted  in  the  civil  war.     The  views  of  Northern  men 
as  weQ  as  Southern  men  concerning  them  underwent 
many  changes.    The  sbvery  propaganda  carried  along 
with  it,  in  every  new  pretension,  parties  and  politicians, 
F^dents  and  Congresses,  and  finally  the  Supreme 
Court,  —  the  authoritative  e^ounder  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 
The  Democratio  and  many  of  the  Republican  union- 
rf  1860-61,  indnding  Ifr.  Itnoohi  himself  found 
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it  msj  to  toleiftte  diff erenoes  of  opinkm  among  tfaom- 
uiweB,  and  were  willing  to  preeenre  the  Union  by 
amendments  to  the  Constitationy  intended  to  fidriy  aet- 
tle  all  disputed  questions  as  to  the  trae  "M^^ftnig  of . 
the  original  terms.  On  the  20th  of  Jannarji  1861| 
llr.  Stanton  wrote  as  follows  to  his  friend^  John  F. 
OliTer,  at  StenbenTiUe,  Ohio :  — 

I  am  ywj  muoh  obliged  to  70a  lor  jour  note  of  the  17ih 
instant  It  was  the  first  informatioiif  and  all  that  I  bave 
leoei^ed  as  to  the  prooesdings  in  StenbenTille,  in  respeet  to 
^  present  stats  of  pnblio  affairs.  If  the  resolntioDS  of  yonr 
meeting  were  sanetioned  by  the  Repablioan  partjrb  Congress, 
I  tiiink  tbat  ihfb  tronbks  tbat  now  distnrb  and  endanger  the 
eoiuiti7  would  speedily  be  remofed. 

The  SteubenTille  resolntions  referred  to  approringfy 
in  this  letter  were  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  titizens, 
assembled  without  regard  tQ.partyi  on  the  16th  of  Jan- 
naiy.  Thqr  faTored  ihe  border^tate  compromise  pro- 
positionsy  and  if  these  could  not  be  had,  then  a  war  for 
the  Union.  These  propositions  were  all  subsequently 
indorsed  by  Ifr.  Lincoln,  except  the  one  to  restore  ihe 
IGssouri  Compromise  line  of  36*  30^  as  the  boundary 
between  slaTery  and  freedom  in  all  the  Territories. 
Upon  one  to  make  slaTery  perpetual  in  the  slare  States 
Mr.  Lincoln  said  in  his  inaugural  address :  -» 


I  understand  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Gonstitation 
"—which  amendment,  howcTer,  I  haTC  not  seen — has  passed 
Congressi  to  ^  efleet  that  the  federal  goremmoit  shall 
ncfer  intsrfsra  with  ikb  domestie  institutions  of  ^  States, 
Indnding  tiiat  of  persons  hdd  to  serriee.  To  aTold  miseon- 
stoueihin  ef  what  I  ha^s  said,  I  depart  from  my  purpose  not 
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to  speak  of  partimikr  amendments,  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
boUUng  such  a  prorision  to  now  be  unpiied  constitational 
Iftw,  I  have  no  objections  to  its  bebg  smde  eqpiess  and  trre. 
eoeoUe.^ 

Mr.  Linoob  was  inflexibly  opposed  to  making  any 
concession  on  the  territorial  question,  by  which  slayery 
could  occupy  any  newly  acquired  territory  j  but  he 
wrote  to  Thurlow  Weed,  December  17, 1860,  that  he 
might  say  for  him,  to  a  conrocation  of  goyemors,  that 
he  thought  **all  opposition,  real  and  apparent,  to  the 
fugitive  slave  ckuse  ought  to  be  withdrawn,"  and  to 
Mr.  Seward  he  wrote  February  1,  1861,  after  agam 
assertbg  his  unalterable  opposition  to  slavery  exten- 
sion:— 

As  to  fugitive  sUies,  District  of  Cdlumbia,  sUve  trade 
among  the  sUve  States,  and  whateTer  springs  of  neoessity 
from  the  fact  that  the  institation  b  amongst  us,  I  care  bat 
little  so  that  what  b  done  be  comely,  and  not  altogether 

*  The  pffopotod  MMadmM*  to  tU  OMsUtatiMi  hmn  itfornd  to  bj 
Mr.  litttoln  WM  kavwii  m  UMJDpnri«MneMdiiMnt,ftad  wm  m  followt  t— 

MTlMi  th*  fbUowing  ArOeU  be  pfopoMd  to  the  legidAtem  of  the 
MTwna  Stotoo  M  ■>  MBodbBOBt  to  tho  GoMtitotioB  of  the  Uutod  StalM, 
wUoK  wbM  fotiSod  I7  thfoo  f ottthi  of  Mid  logislotuoe,  ahon  bo  Ttlid 
lo  en  iatoBtt  and  pupooM  m  o  port  of  the  Mid  CoMtitotfam,  aoady  t  — 

««Art.XIIL  No  OBOBdmrnt  ahdl  bo  nodo  to  the  CoMtitotioa  whieh 
win  enthoriM  or  gito  to  Omgnm  tho  poww  to  abolish  or  iirtorfoio 
withiB  ei^  Stele  with  tho  domettie  fairtitatioM  thoioof,  iMliidii«  theft 
il  pofioM  held  to  kbor  or  Mrriao  bj  the  kwi  of  Mid  Stato.** 

Thie  Jolaft  fOMtetioa  poMod  tho  Hmm  OS  tho  asth  ef  Fobreaiy  bj  a 
fotooftSStoSa.    IftpeModtheSeMleoBtheldoflfaiehbySYoloef 

as  loll. 
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Nor  do  I  «!•  aboal  New  Moioo,  if  hulhm 
wen  hedged  againit 


The  motiYee  which  actuated  Democratic  and  Bepnb- 
lioan  umoniels  in  thus  offering  their  aereral  pkns  lor 
an  amicable  aetdement  of  the  great  conflict  were  in 
the  hif^ieet  degree  patriotic.  They  Bought  to  gire 
Southern  nnionisti  gronnd  on  which  to  stand.  Tliey 
beliered  the  adTOcatea  and  defenden  of  dayery  would 
prevaili  if  nnitedi  and  they  eooght  to  diride  them. 
Confronted  with  a  rerolntion  against  the  lawfol  anthor- 
itici^  thej  felt  the  neceenty  of  resting  their  own  feet 
jBrmly  npoa  the  rock  of  the  law.  They  did  not  deem 
it  wise  to  meet  rerdntion  with  counterreTolntion. . . 

The  cause  of  the  Union  was  still  dear  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  peoj^  in  some  of  the  shye  States.  The 
secesrionists  were  endeaYimng  to  show  them  that 
pnimiiMn  and  abolitionism  were  convertible  term%and 
that  only  outside  of  the  Union  would  their  slave  pro- 
perty be  safe.  On  the  other  handy  the  unconditional 
unionists  were  laboring  with  equal  seal  and  energy  to 
satisfy  them  that  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  slavery 
would  be  as  faithfully  enforced  as  other  laws  within 
the  Union*  If  ten  slave  States  should  secede  and  suo- 
oeed  in  establishing  a  new  confederaoyi  the  remaining 
five  would  be  powerless  to  prevent  the  adoption  by  the 
sixteen  free  States  of  an  amendment  to^the  Constitn!- 
tion  abolishing  sbvery.  To  place  the  border  Stale 
dav^^lden  beyond  the  reach  of  this  apprehended 
danger  and  incentive  to  secession  was  the  object  of 
Aoee  who  favored  the  proposed  Corwin  amendment 
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making  shivery  perpetual  unless  terminated  by  its  own 
votaries. 

Mr.  Seward  wrote  to  Ifr.  Lincob  December  16. 
I860:  — 

The  action  of  the  border  States  is  nncertab.  Sympathy 
there  is  strong  with  the  cotton  States,  while  pmdenoe  and 
patriotism  dictate  adhesion  to  the  Union.  Notiiing  could 
certably  restrain  them  but  ^  adoption  of  Mr.  Crittenden's 
compromise,  and  I  do  not  see  the  slightest  indigatifm  of  its 
adoption  on  ikb  BepnbUcan  side  of  Congress. 

The  only  propontion  of  Mr.  Crittenden's  to  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  objected  was  that  which  looked  to  a  rete- 
tablishment  of  86*  3(X  as  a  line  below  which  sbveiy 
should  be  permitted  in  newly  acquired  territory.  Mr. 
Stanton  thought^  with  Mr.  fieward,  that  there  was  no 
certainty  of  preventing  the  secession  of  the  border 
States  with  any  less  concession  than  this.  Of  the  then 
existing  Territoriesy  only  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
would  have  been  affected  by  it.  Stanton  was  not 
n«dy  then  to  peril  the  existence  of  the  Republic  upon 
a  struggle^  on  one  side  bf  which  were  those  who  were 
for  the  Union  with  or  without  slaveiyi  and  on  the 
other  all  who  were  for  skvery  with  or  without  the 
Union.  Had  such  a  division  been  forced  at  that  time, 
the  result  would  have  been  extremely  doubtf ul,  with 
the  probabilities  against  the  Union  and  in  favor  of 
slavery. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  willing  to  place  the  nation 
under  perpetual  bonds  to  keep  the  peace  towards  shi- 
very,  and  even  to  see  that  institutbn  extended  into 
New  Mexico,  rather  than  see  the  Union  go  down,  or 
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eren  to  enooanter  the  perils  of  a  war  for  its  preser- 
▼atioiL  He  preferred  the  Union  with  Blavery  to  no 
Union.  Hr.  Stanton  was  willing  to  add  to  Mr.  Lin- 
eoln*B  offer  the  eztenmon  of  Blayery  into  Arizonay  and 
into  any  new  territory  that  might  be  acquired  sonih 
of  86*  2ff.  Both  were  intensely  devoted  to  the  Union, 
and  songht  its  preserration  by  peaoefnl  means;  and 
both  were  unconditionally  for  its  preserrationy  whether 
with  or  without  slaTeryi  by  any  means  that  resistanoe 
to  its  anihorify might  render  necessary. 

Republicans  there  were  who  preferred  separation 
either  to  war  or  to  farther  concessions  to  slavery.  Had 
they  preyailedy  the  slaves  in  the  seceding  States  would 
have  been  doomed  to  a  bondage  as  hopeless  as  that 
proposed  in  the  constitutional  amendment  forbidding 
any  abolition  amendment;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  an  of  the  slave  States  would  then  have  seceded. 
These  advocates  of  a  peaceable  separation  would,  of 
course,  have  flourished  better  politically  in  a  free 
Northern  CSonfederaoyy  but  their  success  would  have 
indefinitely  delayed  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause 
of  human  freedom. 

The  unconditional  unionists  knew  as  well  as  did  the 
unconditional  disunionists,  that  the  Union  and  slavery 
could  not  both  long  exist  The  former  were  willing  to 
trust  to  the  logic  of  events  to  deal  with  slavery,  while 
they  batded  for  the  Union.  Unkm  slave4ioldns  there 
were  who  loved  their  country  more  than  they  did  their 
slave  property,  and  it  was  a  wise  policy  as  well  as  sim- 
ple justice  to  give  them  a  vmce  in  determining  the  best 
to  be  emfdoyed,  and  the  best  tone  to  be  adopted, 
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for  strengthening  the  Union  cause  in  the  border  slave 
States.  Dismal  as  was  the  outlook  apparently  for  the 
slave,  there  seemed  good  ground  for  hope  that  if  the 
nation  marshaled  its  power  against  secession  and  rebel- 
lion only,  the  supporters  of  slavery  would  divide,  and 
that  ultimately  those  of  them  whose  patriotism  mean- 
while stood  fire  would  consent  to  cripple  the  enemy  by 
every  means  known  in  civilized  warfare,  including,  if 
need  be,  the  liberation  of  their  slaves.  Good  faith  to- 
wards this  element  was  the  best  poliey  for  the  govern- 
ment^ for  they  knew  best  how  to  widen  the  breach 
which  secession  was  making  among  the  slave-holders, 
and  were  interested  in  making  the  most  of  such  know- 
ledge. 

If  the  results  of  this  soKsalled  border  state  poliey 
seem  to  have  been  meagre  in  the  way  of  proselytiang 
slave-holders  to. the  Union  cause,  they  were  of  vital 
and  controlling  importance  in  building  up  at  the  North 
a  Union  party  irrespective  of  previous  poUtical  affilia- 
tions. Stanton,  Holt,  Douglas,  Diz,  Butler,  Dickinson, 
Orant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Logan,  and  Thomas  were 
representative  men  of  the  great  body  of  Union  Demo- 
crats who  would  not  have  enlisted  in  an  anti-slavery 
crusade  as  the  counterpart  of  the  secession  movement. 
They  were  incensed  against  lawbreakers,  and  whatever 
their  views  may  have  been  as  to  the  system  of  slavery, 
they  saw  it  in  its  legal  aspect  only,  and  f dt  that  it 
coidd  not  then  be  menaced  without  doing  violmce  to 
the  majesty  of  the  law,  to  uphold  which  the  nation  was 
about  to  be  called  to  arms. 

It  patriotism  went  before  humanity  with  the  Union 
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Demoeiati^  so  il  did  with  ihe  main  body  of  the  Bepob- 
lieaii%  who  were  pledged  as  a  party  not  to  dirtnrb 
alayery  in  Hie  akye  Statea.  When  the  time  eame  for 
skyery  to  die  that  the  nation  mij^t  Kvey  none  saw  it 
eariier  or  dedared  lor  it  with  more  akcrity  than  men 
Kke  Stanton,  who  in  thoae  days  were  ttigmatiMd  as 
^proidaTery ''  Demoerafti  by  some  proidaTery  Whigs. 


CHAPTER  XXIY 
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lofwiidi  tiM  Sooth.— Stanloa'i  GvmI  Inflaaiieo  spoe  Ua. 


Thb  admimstration  of  Mr.  Buchanan  expired  without 
haying  either  sorrendered  or  reinforced  the  two  remain- 
ing Southern  f  orts,  Sumter  and  Pickens.  The  legacy 
it  left  was  a  hostile  nation  on  a  war  footing  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  and  a  powerful  faction  in 
the  adhering  States  denying  the  right  of  the  goYemment 
to  return  the  blows  its  enemy  was  openly  preparing  to 
deliver.  The  Southern  leaders,  however,  heeded  the 
warning  of  the  President,  speaking  through  Secretaiy 
of  War  Holt,  Februaiy  6^  tiiat  an  attack  upon  Fort 
Sumter  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  war,  which  the 
gOYemment  would  meet  with  all  its  powers.  The  assault 
was  postponed,  and  Anderson's  littie  garrison  still 
pinned  the  Palmetto  State^  frantic  with  rage,  to  the 
Union  from  which,  with  much  pomp  and  circumstance^ 
she  had  dedared  herself  free. 

There  is  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
willing  to  see  the  Union  dismembered,  or  that  he  was 
conscious  of  having  given  dangerous  aid  or  encourage- 
ment to  the  secession  cause.  He  was  infatuated  with 
the  idea  that  slavery  had  been  greatiy  injured  by  all 
who  had  questioned  any  of  its  demands,  and  seemed  to 
imagine  ^al  its  upholders  could  be  placated  by  being 
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told  ao  hy  tun.  Ignoring  the  fut  that  die  Bepnbli- 
cent  had  been  Totsd  into  power,  he  contmned,  pn^bl; 
frran  iheer  forae  of  habit,  to  atgne  (hat  it  WM  tiieir 
dn^  to  ranonnoe  their  prinoqilee,  as  an  indncMnoit  to 
tlie  defeated  political  Sonth  to  aoqweaoe  in  llie  remit 
of  a  prendential  election  and  to  rttutin  in  the  Union. 
Unable  to  diwaTd  the  politioal  prejndioea  of  jeen,  be 
adhered  to  and  proclaimed  them  at  the  eiqiense  of  his 
repntation,  at  a  time  when  th^  bat  added  to  the  euv 
pention  of  the  honr. 

After  he  had  finaOj  made  a  stand  against  the  inad- 
minble  dnunds  of  the  seoessioniBla,  and  had  formally 
Mpgnmi  the  tnorement  of  Andetson  into  Fort  Somter, 
no  act  or  nuasion  of  his  deeerred  untrieDdl^  eritioism. 
Had  hia  oonrse  bom  the  b^inning  been  as  olear  of 
offense  u  it  wu  frmn  aod  after  the  10th  of  Jannary, 
his  anziefy  to  aroid  a  jiollirion  would  hare  been  ap 
prored.  The  ooontij  would  then  have  beliered  that  it 
was  founded  on  eoliottude  for  the  Union,  and  not  for 
the  Southern  oaose.  When  this  same  poliey  was  oon- 
tinned  by  Mr.  Iinooln,-~as  it  was, — none  thought  of 
•ttribntmg  it  to  a  want  of  patriotism.  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  distrusted  rather  for  the  adTanoe  of  false  docfarines 
at  fln^  and  for  the  far-reaching  oonseqnenoes  of  sneh 
aetion,  with  which  he  was  fairly  ohargeable,  than  for 
any  subseqaent  enforoement  of  thoee  political  hecesiea^ . 
— lot  of  this  he  wu  innooent.  The  unionists  were  not 
o&nded  beoause  (rf  his  fiulore  to  proroke  odlisioo  at 
war  with  the  Sooth,  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  all 
n^rapand,  but  beeanse  be  had  enoouraged  the  rertdof 
tJonaryfaetJon^bydeelaring  tliat  the  goremmtnt  eould 
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not  oo&fititationally  defend  itself  against  a  lebellioni 
except  at  the  back  of  a  United  States  Marshal  with  a 
writ  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Stanton's  inflaence  in  the  conncils  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  been  instant  and  controlling.  The  President  had, 
before  his  entrance  into  the  Gabinet,  been  goided  to  a 
dangerous  extent  by  Sonthem  political  friends,  who  had 
suddenly  been  transformed  from  the  arrogant  leadership 
of  a  dominant  party  to  the  management  of  the  treason- 
able conspiracies  which  necessarily  precede  rebellion. 
It  was  difficult  for  him  to  immediately  realize  that  some 
of  his  most  trusted  counselors  and  supposed  personal 
friends  were,  in  very  fact,  traitorsi  plotting  for  the 
OTcrthrow  of  the  nation  he  was  sworn  to  defend.  He 
'  had  allowed  General  Cass  fo  resign  rather  than  break 
with  these  men.  Black  and  Holt  had  been  unable  to 
reverse  the  tendency  which  was  thus  drifting  him  to 
final  ruin,  and  threatening  the  safety  of  the  government 
Not  until  Stanton  entered  his  councils  was  he  aroused 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty  and  of  his  danger. 

Stanton  instantly  changed  the  tone  of  debate,  and,  in 
a  cabinet  discussion  as  to  the  binding  force  of  a  shuf- 
fling unofficial  agreement  to  leave  Sumter  unprotected, 
thundered  out  the  blunt  truth  to  Floyd  and  Thompson, 
that  they  were  advocating  the  commission  of  a  crime 
for  which,  if  committed,  they  ought  to  be  hanged,  and 
were  urging  the  President  to  an  act  of  treason  for 
which,  if  performed,  he  oould  be  impeached,  removed 
from  office,  and  punished  under  the  penal  code.  Floyd, 
who  had  up  to  that  very  time  posed  as  a  unionist,  now 
appeared  in  his  true  character,  and  gave  up  tiie  contest 
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bj  imgniiig.  Thmnpflon  soon  £cdlowed  on  a  &]ae  pre- 
tonae^  and  ThomMi  Cobb't  •oooeatori  followed  him. 
The  Fimide&t  fOROimded  himnlf  with  a  patriotio  CUbi- 
nel^  and  Urns  escaped  tiie  file  folae  fiiendi  had  been 
pieparing  f  or  him. 


PART  III 

STANTOira   DISOONTENT.  —  OFENINQ  OF   THB 

REBELLION 


CHAPTER  XXV 

186L  — Hm  Aeoessloii  of  Mr.  LbooliL— Th«  SitoiOimi.— JmI- 
wuj  Mid  Diftnul  amoag  Um  UnioiiiiU. 

Thb  Republican  partj  made  its  advent  into  power  in 
1861  under  difficulties  and  hindrances  not  easy  to  be 
understood  by  the  present  generation.  Not  the  least 
ot  these  were  its  own  inconsistencies  and  incongruities. 
Its  principles  were  shifting  and  its  purposes  vague. 
Appealing  to  the  highest  humanity  against  the  system 
of  skveryy  it  confessed  itself  bound  by  the  Constitution 
to  tolerate  that  system,  and  pledged  itself  to  obedience. 
A  sufficient  number  of  its  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  voted  with  others  to  cany  through  that 
body  in  1861,  by  the  requisite  two-thirds'  vote,  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which,  if 
adopted,  would  have  forbidden  any  further  amendment 
to  that  instrument  on  the  subject.  Mr.  lincoln  gave 
this  his  sanction  in  his  inaugural,  altiiough  he  had  pre- 
viously declared  that  agitation  on  the  subject  of  skveiy 
would  never  cease  until  the  syitsm  had  been  placed 
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whan  tiie  poUie  mind  would  lesi  in  the  beBef  diat  it 
was  in  tiie  oonne  of  ultimate  extinction,  Qrganind 
vjKUk  the  main  piopodtion  that  dayery  must  be  ez- 
elttded  from  the  Territories  by  congressional  enactment^ 
it  abandoned  that  policy  the  first  time  it  had  the  power 
to  enforce  it  It  organized  Goloradoi  Nevaday  and 
Dakota  Territories  with  no  restriction  against  skyery 
in  either  of  them,  and  allowed  a  skye-code  to  remain 
undisturbed  upon  the  statute-book  of  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico.  Rallying  the  people  in  some  of  the 
States  by  loud  denunciations  of  the  iniquities  of  tiie 
Fugitiye  Shiye  Law,  jts  great  leader  signalised  his 
induction  into  the  presidency  by  adding  to  his  oath  of 
office  a  specific  pledge  that  the  odious  law  should  be 
enforced.  Thus  it  came  in,  promismg  to  chain  tiie 
emotions  and  suppress  the  aspirations  to  which  it  owed 
sttocessy  and  lost  its  identiigF  before  it  took  the  reins  of 
power. 

It  was  made  up  of  heterogeneous  elements^  between 
tiie  leaders  of  whidi  hostilities  broke  out  before  the 
CSabinet  had  been  formed.  Whig  and  Democratic 
''war-horsesy^  who  bore  the  scars  of  many  a  political 
battle  in  which  they  had  been  arrayed  against  each 
otheTi  were  now  united  in  one  party,  agreed  only  on 
tiie  policy  of  saying  oiough  against  skyery  to  secure 
the  fayor  of  the  anti-slayery  moi  of  the  North,  just 
as  they  had,  ten  years  bef ore,  in  their  respectiye  pai^ 
tiesy  pursued  the  policy  of  doing  enough  in  fayor  of 
dayery  to  secure  the  support  of  the  skye-holders  of  the 
SouHl  The  party  had  created  hopes  among  sincere 
anti-slayeiy  men  which  it  would  haye  been  lawless  to 
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fulfill,  and  had  aroused  fears  among  the  defenders  of 
skyery  which  it  felt  called  upon  to  alky  in  the  interest 
of  peace  and  the  safety  of  the  Union.  Within  its 
ranks  were  eyery  shade  and  ymetj  of  opinion  on  the 
skyery  questioui  as  well  as  eyery  degree  of  indifference 
on  the  subject.  In  the  Cabinet  sat  Chase,  a  pioneer  of 
the  liberty  party,  and  Blair,  the  head  of  the  ^'cky^ 
bank ''  Republicans  of  the  skye  State  of  Missouri.  It 
had  met  with  no  tolerance  at  the  hands  of  its  enemies, 
and  had  exhibited  none  for  them.  Its  orators  and 
writers  had  a  copious  yocabulaiy  of  expletiyes  for  op- 
ponents, such  as  '^  skye-^yers ''  and  '^  doughfaces,'' 
and  in  turn  it  was  derided  as  a  party  of  ^  negro- 
worshipers''  and  ^ black  Republicans."  It  embraced 
most  of  the  radical  anti-skyery  element  which  had  for 
years  adyocated  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  as  an 
escape  from  continued  Nordiem  responsibility  for  **  the 
sin  of  skyery,"  and  all  who  had  joined  their  ranks  in 
later  years  as  nullifiers  of  the  Fugitiye  Skye  Law. 

The  secession  moyement  now  deydoped  a  new  ele- 
ment, headed  by  prominent  Republican  leaders,  like 
Greeley  and  Chase,  who  thought  that  a  Union  of  non- 
skye-holding  States  only  would  be  preferable  to  any 
attempt  to  maintain  by  force  the  Union  with  the  slaye 
States.  The  Republican  party  was,  by  this  element, 
pkced  under  suspicion  of  caring  less  for  the  whole 
Union  than  for  so  much  of  it  as  they  could  with  cer* 
tainty  oontroL 

The  Union  Whigs  who  had  yoted  for  Bdl,  and  the 
Union  Democrats  who  had  yoted  for  Douglas, — num- 
beringi  together,  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  more  than 
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those  by  whose  Totes  Mr.  Linooln  had  been  dectod,— 
were  exasperated  by  defeat,  irritated  by  the  reproaches 
of  the  eztremistSy  Nordi  and  Sonth,  and  inclined  to 
force  tiie  new  administration  to  some  concessions. 
They  ehunored  for  new  secnrity  for  the  property  rij^ts 
of  Ae  dave-holderSy  many  of  whom  were  earnestly  pro- 
testing against  disunion. 

Union  men  there  were  iriio  had  voted  for  Brecken- 
ridge;  but  tiie  main  body  of  his  supporters  were 
Southern  secessionists  or  their  Northern  sympathisers. 
Those  of  them  who  were  for  the  Union  prored  the 
sincerity  of  their  patriotism  by  boldly  adyocating  **  all 
means  to  crash/'  smce  conciliation  had  failed.  They 
felt  keenly  the  ingratitude  of  the  South,  which  would 
leaye  them  naked  to  their  political  enemies.  They  had 
not  hoped  for  success  at  the  presidential  election,  but 
some  ci  them  had  assurances  that,  after  defeat,  the 
Southern  leaders  would  join  them  in  an  i^peal  to  tiie 
Democratic  party  to  unite  for  the  campaign  of  1864 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Breokenridge  wing,  to  wit,  that 
dayeiy  should  be  protected  by  the  federal  goyemment 
whererer  not  excluded  by  state  laws.  They  labored 
for  a  peaceful  setUemoit,  and  parted  reluctantly  with 
those  of  their  associates  who,  one  after  another,  took 
their  stand  for  disunion.  But  they  did  part  with  them, 
and  were  as  resolute  and  reliable  in  their  patriotism  as 
any  men  of  diat  period. 

Not  onty  tiie  sereral  parties,  but  factions  within  eaeh 
party,  looked  with  distrust  upon  each  other.  The 
Republicans  were  bewildmed  by  the  conflicting  news 
of  their  kadeis^  and  by  what  seemed  non-committalism 
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on  the  part  of  the  President  himself.    IVom  his  inau- 
guration on  the  4th  of  March  until  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter  on  the  12th  of  April,  the  country  was  agitated 
by  doubts  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  administration 
towards  the  Southern  confederacy,  which  was  all  that 
time  under  full  and  uninterrupted  operation  as  a  tf e 
faeio  gOTMnment    The  purpose  to  hold  the  remain- 
ing forts  within  the  rebel  States  was  announced  in 
the  President's  inaugural,  but  semi-official  givings  out 
seemed  to  indicate  that  this  purpose  had  been  aban- 
doned.   Negotiations  with  the  rebels,  similar  to  those 
which  Mr.  Buchanan   had  been  drawn  into  by  one 
portion  of  his  Cabinet,  and  led  out  of  by  another, 
were  now  resumed  with  Mr.  Lincoln's  Secretary  of 
State,  through  the  medium  of  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court;'*  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  ship  of  state 
wafi  drifting  upon  the  rocks  more  rapidly  under  the 
Bepublican  than  it  had  under  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration.    Nothing  occurred  which,  in  the  Ugtkt  of 
subsequent  history,  leaves  the  slightest  doubt  upon 
any  mind  as  to  the  iiiflexible  purpose  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
throughout,  to  preserre  the  Union ;  but  in  his  extreme 
desire  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  nation's  forbear- 
ance, and  to  force  the  South  into  the  attitude  of  ag- 
gressors, if  war  they  would  have,  he  unaroidably  risked 
much.    At  the  Nordi  he  endangered  the  morale  of  the 
Union  element  whenerer  he  seemed  to  them  to  waTer, 
whfle  in  the  South,  to  borrow  his  own  eiq[iression  of  a 
later  period,  there  was  danger  that  his  magnanimity 
migfa  be  mistaken  for  pusillanimity,  and  the  enemy  be 
thereby  made  bdder  and  stronger. 

<N( 
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The  piefsiliiig  leeliiig  among  those  Union  men  who 
were  not  Bepnblieens  was  that  the  hitter  had  oidan- 
gmwd  the  Union  by  an  ootoiy  against  sbiTerj,  as  an 
efil  for  which  thej  had  no  remedy  to  proposei  and  that 
it  was  now  theb  duty  to  pacify  those  shtToJioIders  who 
were  not  secessionists  by  a  surrender  of  some  of  the 
opinions  on  which  they  had  triumphed  at  the  polls* 

Mr.  Lincoln  met  all  these  conditions  with  admirable 
temper  and  marvelous  ddlL  He  did  not  stoop  to  con- 
quer; he  conquered  by  rising  high  aboTO  the  smoke  of 
die  pditieal  battle  just  f  ought^  and  beyond  the  din  of 
the  party  ehielB  who  were  fighting  it  orer  again.  Wb 
inaugural  was  so  broad  that  not  only  could  all  Union 
men  stand  vpon  it,  but  its  thrilling  peroration  told  of 
still  further  room  there,  where,  if  they  would,  his  ^  dis- 
satisfied Mlow-countrymen  **  might  gather  without  loss 
of  pride,  or  danger  to  their  real  interests. 

But  tiie  fierce  antagonisms  of  party  were  not  to  be 
ended  in  a  day.  Not  until  tiie  country  should  be 
stung  by  an  insult  to  its  flag,  and  assailed  by  armed 
rebellion,  could  eren  the  most  patriotic  of  the  o^hmi- 
tion  be  counted  on  to  openly  and  unresenredly  uphold 
the  hands  of  the  President  Bfen  then  it  ioA  a  long 
time  for  some  Democrats  to  learn  that  they  could  not 
serve  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  oppose  the  adminis- 
tration in  power;  and  it  took  some  BepubUcans  a  long 
time  to  kam  that  thsy  could  not  save  the  Union  with- 
out aid|  and  thai  thmre  were  patriots  outside  of  their 
party  oigaaiflition.  Some  of  bodi  dassss  never  learned 
the  needed  lesson  at  alL 
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flonmder  of  Fori  Sumter  itefond  bj  Um  LIimoIb  Cbbiatt — Eftiel 
of  Sii|»poiod  NoB-BomtealPoUojof  Kr.LiaoolBon  Uokm  D«b»> 
orati.  —  Mr.  Stanton  m  n  BoptooentatiTO  Han  ol  tUt  Claii.  — 
Hb  Letter  to  a  Frieod  in  1861  on  tho  UnioB  QoMtioB.  —  His  Aid 
or  AdTieo  nol  Mnglit  bj  tho  Bepnbliean  Adminiatiation. — Did 
not  moel  Linooln  wliilo  Prwidont  nntil  ho  waa  appointod  Sowtaiy 
of  War.  —Tho  Hoatilitf  boiwoen  BopnUieana  and  Union  D«n»> 
orato  oiplaiBod.  —  BombardnMnl  ol  Fori  Snmtor. 

Lrtebs  of  Mr.Stanton  written  at  this  timeshowtiie 
distrust  and  dislike  with  which  the  new  administration 
was  regarded  by  him.  They  show,  too,  a  good  deal  of 
party  spirit, — much  more  than  would  be  looked  for 
by  diose  who  knew  of  his  great  serrices  to  the  country 
afterwards,  as  Mr.  Lmcob's  Secretary  of  War.  The 
toleration  of  Republicans  by  Union  Democrats  was  a 
plant  of  slow  growth,  and  Mr.  Stanton  was  no  excep- 
tion among  his  fellows.  The  toleration  of  Union  Demo- 
crats by  Republicans  was  equally  slow  in  its  derdoih 
meat,  and  many  were  permanently  lost  to  the  Union 
cause  by  the  mere  fact  of  finding  themselTes  under 
unjust  suspicion.  Mr.  Stanton  wrote  to  Mr.  Buchanan 
March  10  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  Major  Ander- 
son would  be  withdrawn  from  Fort  Sumter,  and  that 
Fort  Pickens  in  Florida  would  also  be  eraouated.  He 
was,  he  said,  couTinced  by  the  general  tone  prevailing 
in  Washington  diat  there  was  not  the  least  design  to 
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Mmifi  any  ooerebre  measimB.  On  the  12th  he  wroto 
that  it  was  the  mimnal  impieeskm  in  Washington  that 
Somtar  and  Piokens  woold  both  be  Borrendeied.  A 
BMnming  paper  at  the  capital  had  stated  that  this  oonise 
had  been  detennined  on  at  the  cabinet  meeting  of 
March  9. 

Hessn.  NicoUij  and  Hay,  in  their  biography  of  lin- 
eob,  say  that,  on  that  day,  **  after  f onr  days'  consider- 
ation by  the  Linoohi  gOTemment  and  extended  disona- 
Bon  in  a  cabinet  meeting,  the  loss  of  Sumter  seemed 
uumridable^  and  the  nunor  was  purposely  given  out  to 
prepare  the  pubKo  mind  if  the  need  should  finally  come 
for  the  great  sacrifice.^  They  also  assert  that  on  the 
ISihof  March,  for  the  first  tune,  the  Cabinet  TOted  on  tiie 
question,— five  voting  to  evacuate  and  two  to  attempt 
to  supply.  The  five  were  Seward,  Cameron,  Welles^ 
Smith,  and  Bates.    The_two  were  Chase  and  Blair. 

Mr.  Montgomery  Blair,  then  Poetmaster-General,  in 
a  lettsr  dated  May  17, 1873,  mentions  the  fact  that  die 
way  was  at  one  time  prepared  for  the  surrender  of  the 
fort  by  statements  in  the  press  that  it  was  untenable.' 

But  althouj^  tiie  Cabinet  voted  in  favor  of  the  sui^ 
render  of  Sumter,  Mr.  lineoln  never  gave  the  order. 
Aom  tiie  time  the  rumor  of  its  intended  evacuation  was 
put  fortii,  on  the  9th,  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
Ae  humiliating  event,  the  current  of  patriotic  opinion 

against  it,  and  he  reqpected  the 


voice  of  the  people  so  given. 

Mr.  Stanton  looked  upon  tiie  prospect  of  abandoning 
Foit  Snmfesr  with  unqualified  disfavor.    If  it  was  a 
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militaiy  impossibility  to  hold  that  fort  against  an  attack, 
it  was,  in  view  of  tiie  condition  of  the  public  nund  at 
that  time,  a  supreme  political  necessity  that  it  should 
be  held  until  teken  by  force.  Evacuation  would  be 
tegarded  as  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  South 
Carolina,  and  therefore  as  a  consent  by  the  govern- 
ment to  peaceable  disunion.  If  tiie  Union  was  to  be 
preserved,it  must  be  either  by  the  consent  of  the  rebels, 
or  by  tiieir  forcible  subjection  to  national  autiiority.  It 
was  wise  for  the  government  not  to  be  the  aggressor, 
but  this  did  not  necessitate  saving  the  rebels  from  being 
the  aggressors  by  retreating  before  they  advanced. 

Mr.  Stanton's  letters  during  the  early  months  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  administration  eihibit  a  fierce  contempt  for 
the  greed  for  office  which  seemed  to  him  oblivious  of 
the  national  peril,  anda  tiiorough  distrust  of  the  capacity 
of  the  new  President  and  his  advisers  to  cope  with  the 
enemy.  He  even  seemed  at  times  to  have  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  a  total  shipwreck. 

He  wrote  March  10 :  **  The  scramble  for  office  is  ter- 
rific'' On  the  15th:  ''The  pressure  for  office  con- 
tinues unabated.  Every  departmoit  b  overrun,  and 
by  the  time  tiiat  all  tiie  patronage  is  distributed,  the 
Republican  party  will  be  dissolved."  On  the  IGtii: 
'^  Lincoln,  it  is  complained  in  the  streets,  has  undertaken 
to  distribute  the  whole  patronage,  small  and  great,  leav- 
ing nothing  to  the  chiels  of  the  departments." 

Of  the  Supreme  Court  vacancy,  he  wrote  on  the 
Utii:  — 

There  has  been  no  farther  aotiou  in  rsspeet  to  ths  Suprsme 
Judgeship.   It  is  generally  undsistood  that  Crittenden  will  not 
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be  Boniiuited.  Jodge  CampbeU  his  raoooiidered  his  detonni- 
MftioD  and  will  not  rengn  immediate^.  The  oonrl  ad joornt 
io-dtLj.  I  am  now  writiiig  in  the  Saprame  Court  room.  II 
tiia  eonri  ever  reamemblea,  there  will  be  oonsiderabk  ehange 
in  ita  ofganiwtioii.  Judge  Ghrier  went  home  nok  two  daya 
«fo.  Judge  McLean  ia  reported  to  be  quite  ilL  Lincoln 
will  piobal^  (i^  hia  adminiatration  oontinuea  lour  jeaia) 
make  a  change  that  will  affect  the  constitutional  dootr^iea  oi 
tiiaooart 

Conoerning  tiie  tariff,  he  wrote  on  the  16th :  — 

The  Bepablioana  are  beginning  to  think  that  a  monstrous 
bhuider  was  made  in  the  tariff  Ull,  and  that  it  will  out  off 
tiia  trade  ol  New  Tork,  build  up  New  Qrleana  and  the 
Sonthen  porta,  and  leave  the  government  no  revenue »  thqr 
aee  belofe  them  the  prospect  oi  soon  being  without  monsj 
and  wiflMNit  credit 

ApiO  8  be  wrote  to  Mr.  Bnohanan  :  — 

Althon^  a  ccnsiderabie  period  has  elapsed  since  the  date 
ef  WKj  last  letter  to  jon,  nothing  has  transpired  here  oi 
intsnst  but  what  ia  Inllj  detailed  in  the  newspapers.  Mr. 
Toneey  left  here  kst  weeL  Judge  Black  is  still  in  the  city. 
Oeneral  Dix  made  a  abort  Tisit  at  the  request  ol  the  Seo- 
letaiy  ef  the  T^nasuiy.  Mr.  Holt,  I  think,  is  still  here,  but 
I  have  not  seen  Urn  lor  several  daya.  You  ci  course  saw 
Thompson's  answer  and  Mr.  Holf  s  reply.  I  have  not  had 
wasf  intavoourse  with  any  ol  the  present  Cabinet,  eioSpt  a  lew 
brief  faitsrviews  with  Mr.  Batm,  the  Attomey-Oeneral,  on 
bosfaMM  econeeted  with  hb  department.  Mr.  Lincoh  I 
have  not  aeen  i  he  ia  said  to  be  veiy  much  broken  down  with 
tiie  pressure  that  ia  upon  him  in  respect  to  appomtoMnta. 
The  pcUey  of  tiie  admbistratkm  hi  respect  to  the  seoedhig 
StaAss  rsmains  in  obscurity.  There  haa  been  a  rumor  lor 
Iba  hat  two  or  ttiee  diqra  that  notwithstandh^p  all  that  haa 
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beensaid,  there  will  be  an  effort  to  reinloroe  Fort  Sumter, 
but  I  do  not  believe  a  word  oi  it  The  special  messenger. 
Colonel  Lamon,  told  me  that  he  waa  satisfied  it  could  not 
be  done.  The  new  k)an  has  been  bid  lor  at  better  rates  than 
I  anticipated ;  and  I  peioeive  Oeneral  Dix  waa  one  ol  the 
bigest  bidders  at  the  highest  rates.  The  new  tariff  bill 
seems  to  give  the  administration  great  trouble ;  and  lucidly 
it  is  a  measure  ol  their  own.  The  first  month  ol  the  ad- 
ministration seems  to  have  Inmished  an  ample  vindication  ol 
your  policy,  and  to  have  rendered  all  occasion  ol  other  delense 
needless.  The  rumors  Irom  Bichmond  are  veiy  threatening; 
secession  is  rapidly  gaining  strengUi  there. 

On  April  11  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Buchanan :  — 

There  is  great  ^soldiering''  in  town  the  last  two  days. 
The  yard  in  Iront  ol  the  War  Office  is  crowded  with  the  dis> 
trict  militia,  who  are  being  mustered  into  service.  The  led- 
ing  ol  loyalty  to  tlie  government  has  greatly  diminished  in 
this  city.  Many  persons  who  would  have  supported  the  gor- 
emment  under  your  administration  reluse  to  be  enrolled. 
Many  who  were  enrolled  have  withdrawn  and  rdused  to 
take  the  oath.  The  administration  has  not  acquired  the 
respect  and  confidence  ol  the  people  here.  Not  one  oi  the 
Cabinet  or  prinoipdCl  officers  haa  taken  a  house  or  brought 
his  lamily  here.  Seward  rented  a  house  "^while  he  should 
continue  in  the  Cabinet,"  but  haa  not  opened  it,  nor  haa  his 
lamily  come.  They  all  act  as  though  they  meant  to  be  ready 
to  **out  and  run  "  at  a  minute's  notice, — their  tenure  is  liks 
that  ol  a  Bedouin  on  the  sands  ^i  the  desert  This  is  sensi- 
bly lelt,  and  talked  about  by  the  people  oi  the  city,  and  thqr 
led  no  confidence  in  an  administration  that  betrays  ao  much 
insecurity.  And  besides,  a  strong  leding  ol  distrust  in  the 
candor  and  sincerity  ol  President  Lincoln  and  oi  his  GaUael 
haasprungup.  Hth^  had  been  merely  siknt  or  secret  there 
nii|^  have  been  no  ground  of  complaint    But 
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•ra  Mid  to  hftTB  been  gi?«B  and  dedanitioiif  made  in  eonfliei 
with  tiie  iMli  now  transpiring  in  raspeot  to  tiie  Sooth,  to 
tiuil  no  one  wpmia  of  Linooln  or  any  member  of  his  Gehi- 
aet  with  any  respect  or  regard. 

The  laolB  about  Somter  it  is  impossible  to  asoertab,  for 
tiie  reasons  tiial  haTS  been  mentioned,  for  no  one  knows 
what  to  belioTe.  The  nearest  ooojeotue  I  oan  form  is 
tUsL 

1st  That  tiie  Baltio  has  been  sent  with  proraions  for 
oamisr* 

Sd.  That  tiie  Powhatan  has  been  sent  witii  foiees  to  hmd 
and  attaek  tiie  batteries. 

8d.  That  a  seeiet  expedition,  independent  of  General 
Seott,  has  been  seat,'  nnder  ehaige  of  Fox,  to  make  an  effort 
toland  in  tiie  night  at  Snmter. 

The  refosal  to  admit  Captain  Talbot  to  Snmter  may  pie- 
imt  eonoert  of  action  with  Major  Anderson,  and  I  think  the 
wk^  thing  win  prore  a  failore.  There  is  no  eieitement 
here.  People  are  anzioasr  bat  the  sensation  telegrams  sent 
from  here  are  withont  fonndation.  It  is  tme,  howerer,  that 
Ben  MeColhmgh  has  been  here  on  a  sooating  expedition,  and 
he  earelnlly  examined  all  the  barracks  and  military  posts  in 
this  eity,  and  said  tiiat  he  expected  to  be  in  possession  of  tiie 
flitf  before  kog.  He  stojed  all  night  at  Dr.  Owin's.  This 
has  a  bnsbiess  aspect  It  b  beliered  that  a  secesskm  oidinance 
win  be  passed  bj  tiie  Yiiginia  convention  to^y. 

Notiiiiig  ooaU  bettor  iUnatrato  the  attitude  towards 
tlie  new  administration^  at  that  time,  of  the  Union  men 
who  were  not  BepnUioans  than  these  letters  of  Mr. 
Stanton* 

Under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Bnehanani  during 
Ae  monthe  of  November  and  Deoember/the  nalion  had 
'  to  be  in  the  tiiroee  of  dissolotion ;  but  in  Janii- 
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aiy  and  Febmary,  with  a  reoonstniGted  Cabinet^  it  had 
given  signs  of  life  and  vigor.  The  surrender  of  Fort 
Sumtor  had  been  refosed;  the  rebel  South  Carolina 
oommissioners  sent  home  in  disgrace ;  and  thoee  who 
sent  them  were  told  that  if  they  wanted  Fort  Sumter, 
they  oouU  have  it  only  by  taking  it^  and  that  in  taking 
it  they  would  have  to  inaugurate  civil  war.  It  was 
not  doubted  that  they  could  take  it  before  adequate 
defense  oould  be  provided^but  the  idea  of  surrender- 
ing without  resistance  was  spumed  by  the  government 
of  the  United  Statesy  ewea  under  the  administration  of 
James  Buchanan. 

Those  Democrato  who  believed  the  Union  to  be  inde- 
struciabley  and  who  did  not  believe  that  separation  was 
preferable  to  war,  vaad,  therefore^  with  amasement 
and  indignation  in  the  administration  daily  papers,  five 
days  after  Mr.  linooln's  inauguration,  the  semi-o£Bcial 
announcement  that  Sumter  was  to  be  evacuated  on  the 
ground  of  military  necessity.  It  seemed  like  a  prodar 
mation  that  the  South  was  to  be  permitted  to  conquer 
without  receiving^  a  blow  in  exchange  for  thoee  it  had 
already  administered  upon  the  patient  and  enduring 
cheek  of  the  nation.  No  hint  accompanied  it  of  any 
hope  that  '^ military  necessity"  would  at  any  time  com- 
pel the  rebellion  to  check  ito  march  or  lower  ito 
standard.  The  nation  was  literally  lying  ^supinely 
on  ito  back,  while  ito  enemies  bound  it  hand  and  foot" 
The  agony  of  suspense  with  which  the  patriotic  people 
had  looked  forward  during  the  winter  to  a  change  of 
administration  was  intensified  by  the  new  uncertain- 
ties,  instead  of  being  relieved  by  the  announcement 
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of  a  ponthre  and  vigoroiiB  policy.  The  wariike  bkmi 
itmck  at  the  natum  during  the  winter  by  the  seisure 
of  its  forte,  and  the  firing  on  the  steamer  Star  of  the 
Wes^  were  not  only  still  borne  with  a  patioit  shmgy 
as  before,  but  it  was  now  giren  out  that  the  goTem- 
ment  wonld  escape  a  repetition  of  them  by  flight  A 
war  of  rebellion  wonld  be  made  unnecessary  if  all  that 
was  daimed  by  rebeb  in  arms  was  thus  to  be  yielded 
to  them  by  piecemeal.  They  only  wanted  to  be  ''let 
akme^**  lor  the  new  confederacy  wonld  then  hick  no- 
dung  of  aotoal  and  entire  independence. 

The  goremment^  nnder  Mr.  Bnchanani  had  only 
been  bridging  orer  the  short  remaining  term  of  his 
official  life.  There  was  some  reason  in  his  not  pre- 
cipitating a  war,  for  the  conduct  of  which  he  would 
not  be  responsible.  He  had  lost  his  opportunity  to 
strangle  the  rebellion  at  ite  birth,  and  had,  indeed, 
earfy  nursed  it  with  nutritious  promises  of  immunity 
from  resistance.  He  was  aroused  too  late  to  a  realisa- 
tion of  ite  plans,  purposes,  and  power,  and  could  then 
only  avoid  the  final  collision,  and  turn  the  gOTcmment 
oirer  in  as  good  condition  as  possible  to  his  successor. 
But  none  had  supposed  that  the  Bepublican  adminis- 
tntkm  would  be  eren  more  undecided  than  ite  prede- 
cessor had  been  in  ite  weakest  hour,  or  that  men  newly 
inrested  by  the  people  with  the  nation's  power  would 
be  found  temporising  with  a  faction  which  was  in  rebel- 
Kon  because  it  had  been  repudiated  at  the  polls. 

Mr.  Stanton  was  one  of  the  men  who  were  Angry 
and  disgusted  at  the  situation.  He  beUcTcd  that  the 
Vaion  was  stranger  than  all  ite  foes,  and  much  as  he 
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referred  a  peaceful  solution  of  ezistbg  troubles,  he 
as  for  meeting  force  with  force  and  not  with  sur- 
4ender.  The  spirit  which  animated  him  was  expressed 
i  aletterwrittenbyhimin  January  preceding  to  an  old 
friend  who  had  congratulated  him  on  his  appointment 
by  Mr.  Buchanan  as  AttomeyOeneraL    He  wrote :  — 

Your  kind  letter  was  reoeiTed  this  momiiig,  and  I  thank 
jca  for  the  confidenoe  and  regard  it  cxpiesses  for  myseli. 
Yon  are  right  in  supposing  it  to  be  my  determination  to  do 
ererything  in  my  power  to  pteserre  and  maintain  this  goTcm- 
ment,  and  the  Constitntion  under  which  the  United  States 
hsTe  been  so  prosperons.  The  means  70a  indicate,  I  agree 
with  you,  are  the  proper  ones  for  this  emergency;  and  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  they  will  be  exerted.  I  have  nndoabting 
fiuth  that  this  goTemment  cannot  be  OTerthrown — that  it 
was  ordained  of  Ood,  and  that  the  powers  of  hell  cannot  pre- 
TaH  against  it  We  may  ha^e  trouble ;  the  oity  of  Washington 
may  be  captured ;  but  e?ery  effort  will  be  made  to  prerent 
that  catastrophe,  and  eren  if  it  does  happen  tiie  roTolutionisto 
will  be  as  far  as  STsr  from  accomplishing  tiie  destruction  of 
tiie  goremmenti  —  but  much  nearer  to  their  own  destmction. 

Notwithstanding  the  willing  testimony  of  Bepublican 
leaders  to  Mr.  Stanton's  patriotic  seal  and  courage, 
during  the  secession  winter,  while  a  member  of  Mr. 
Buchanan's  Cabinet^  it  does  not  appear  that  his  aid  or 
adrice  was  sought  by  the  new  administration  during 
the  year  1861.  Indeed,  we  have  his  own  statement 
that  he  nerer  once  met  Mr.  Lincoln  during  all  the 
period  interrening  between  the  4th  of  March,  1861, 
and  the  15th  of  January,  1862. 

No  personal  reason  need  be  sought  to  aphun  the 
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laek  of  oommonitj  of  feeling  between  Union  Bepnl^ 
lioans  and  Union  Demoonts  at  that  time.  Eqoalty 
patriotio  in  intent^  thejr  were  equally  nnable  to  do 
eaeh  other  joatioe.  Thejr  entertained  for  each  other 
leeUngB  of  oontempt^  diatmat^  and  dialike. 

It  ia  difficult  for  thia  generation  to  comprehend 
how  the  apirit  of  party  awayed  the  moat  ardent  Union 
men  in  those  daya.  The  Bepublicana  thought  their 
party  entided  to  the  advantage  giren  it  by  its  necea- 
aaiy  identification  with  the  patriotic  canae,  and  were 
indined  to  regard  aa  didoyal  all  who  were  not  willing 
to  enUat  in  their,  party  rankay  and  under  their  partf 
name.  The  Union  Demoerats  denied  the  right  of  the 
Bepublioan  party  to  seek  a  partiaan  advantage  in  the 
approach  of  a  ciril  war.  They  thought  the  largest 
Union  party  could  be  rallied  under  their  lead,  and  that 
if  the  country  waa  to-be  sayed,  it  must  be  by  a  grand 
iqprinng  of  the  people  of  all  partiea.  They  feared  that 
to  drop  the  name  of  '^  Democracy ''  woidd  taint  the 
party  with  ''black  Bepublicaniam,"  and  lose  to  ita 
anpport  hundreda  of  thouaanda  of  men  who  would  not 
be  Union  men  unleae  they  might  still  call  themaelTea 
**  Democrata.*'  The  victorioua  Bepublicansy  of  course, 
naturally  refus^  to  entertain  the  idea  of  adopting  the 
namea  of  their  opponents  or  of  dropping  their  own. 
And  so  the  struggle  for  precedence  went  on.  The 
leaders  of  each  party  hoped  to  rally  the  masses  to 
their  own  standard,  and  to  leave  the  opposing  leaders 
without  f dlowen.  AH  were  endeavoring  to  reconcile 
their  mtense  paitisanahip  with  their  equally  intenae 
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Such  were  the  currents  of  public  feeling  when  the 
rebel  authoritiea  made  good  the  dedaration  of  their 
commissioners  at  Washington, — that  the  attempt  to 
provision  Fort  Sumter  would  be  treated  by  them  aa 
an  act  of  war.  The  notification  of  April  8  to  Gov- 
ernor Fickena  of  such  an  intention  on  the  part  of  our 
government  waa  fdQowed  by  the  rebel  bombardment 
of  that  fort  on  the  12th  of  April,  186L  President 
Lincok  immediatdy  iasned  a  call  for  76,000  volnnteen 
to  fight  for  the  oauae  of  the  Unioii. 
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OB  SoBlw.— SteBtoBoiitiieOatlook.— HisWuilcf 
ia  Mr.  IiBeofai.-*TlM  B«mom  for  it— Mr.  Bif 
dodvoi  hk  ADegiuwo  to  tiio  Unioii  GMne. 

Ov  the  day  of  tbe  bombardmeDt  of  Fort  Sumter^ 
April  12,  Mr.  Staoton  wrote  to  Mr.  Bachanan  ai 
foUowt:  ^We  have  the  war  npon  qb.  The  telegraphie 
news  of  this  morning  yon  will  have  seen  before  this 
reaehee  yoo.  The  impreenon  here  is  held  by  many, 
Isty  that  the  efforts  to  reinforce  will  be  a  failure; 
2d,  that  in  less  than  twenty -fonr  hoars  from  this 
time  Anderson  wiU  iiave  surrendered ;  3d,  that  in 
kss  than  thirty  days  Davis  will  be  in  possession  of 
Washington.'* 

Mr.  Stanton's  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  the 
national  capital  may  well  have  been  grounded  upon 
the  ready  aggressiToness  of  the  rebels,  and  the  unready 
and  temporising  policy  of  the  new  administration.  For 
more  than  thirty  days  he  had  seen  the  Cabinet  groping 
in  the  darkness  of  indecision,  —  nenreless  and  purpose- 
less,— afraid  to  adrooate  the  defense  of  the  country, 
and  afraid  to  let  the  country  know  they  were  afraid. 
General  Scott  had  adrised  the  surrender  of  whaterer 
positjons  could  not  be  held  without  force.  The  nation 
seemed  to  be  driffcbg  towards  an  opportunity  for  the 
•sheme  faTOsed  by  many  of  a  national  couTcntion  of  all 
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the  States.  Such  a  convention  would  probably  hare 
decided  into  how  many  confederacies  the  nation  should 
be  divided,  if  the  South  still  resisted  moral  suasion,  and 
insisted  upon  being  allowed,  as  General  Scott  phrased 
it^  like  **  wayward  sisters ''  to  **  depart  in  peace.'' 

The  early  halting  movements  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration caused  many  patriotic  men  who,  like  Stan- 
ton, were  not  wedded  to  it  by  party  ties,  to  withhold 
from  it  their  confidence,  and  to  criticise  it  in  terms 
which  now  seem  harsh  and  unjust  To  such  men  the 
attack  on  Sumter  appeared  to  have  precipitated  a  war 
for  which  the  goTcmment  had  no  place  in  its  calcula- 
tions. Oeneral  Sherman,  in  his  '^  Memoirs  "  (page  168), 
expresses  this  view  in  the  following  account  he  gires  of 
a  call  he  made  on  President  lincoln  late  in  March,  1861, 
when  his  brother  John  introduced  him,  saying:  ''Mr. 
President,  this  is  my  brother.  Colonel  Sherman,  who  is 
just  up  from  Louisiana ;  he  may  giro  you  some  infor- 
mation you  want" 

'''Ah,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  'how  are  they  getting  along 
down  there?'  I  said,  'They  think  they  are  getting 
along  swimmingly — they  are  preparing  fw  war.'  '  Oh 
well,'  said  he, '  I  guess  we'll  manage  to  keep  house.'  I 
was  silenced,  said  no  more  to  him,  and  we  soon  left  I 
was  sadly  disappointed,  and  remember  that  I  broke  out 
on  John,  d— ning  the  politicians  generally,  saying, 
'  You  have  got  things  in  a  hdl  of  a  fix,  and  you  may 
get  them  out  as  best  you  can,'  adding  that  the  country 
was  sleeping  on  a  Tolcano  that  might  burst  forth  any 
moment 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  proroldng  calm- 
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MM  and  apparent  insensibility  to  &ots  which  per- 
vaded the  gOYemment  circles  at  that  time  than  this 
brief  ooUoqny  between  Lincoln  and  Sherman,  jost  prior 
to  the  action  of  the  'Wolcano*'  to  which  the  latter 
referred* 

Stanton's  j^oomy  forebodings  of  disaster,  in  his  letter 
aboTC  quoted,  seemed  warranted  by  the  conditions  then 
existing.  To  some  minds  it  seemed  likely  that  the  na- 
tion would  be  sabjngated  before  its  rulers  could  realise 
that  it  was  in  any  danger.  Why  the  national  capital 
was  not  seised  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  as  Ifr. 
Stanton  predicted  it  would  be,  is  an  unexplained  mys- 
tery. Hemmed  in  between  two  sUtc  Stlite^  inhabited 
mainly  by  a  sUre-holding  and  secession-sympathising 
population,  and  with  no  preparations  for  defense  which 
eould  for  a  moment  compare  with  the  force  that  could 
any  day  be  thrown  against  it,  it  seemed  only  awaiting 
the  hour  when  its  possession  should  seem  desirable  to 

die  enemy. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  from  his  home  in  Wheatland,  wrote 
to  General  John  A.  Dix,  April  19:  — 

The  present  sdmbistration  had  no  altematiTe  but  to  accept 
Ae  war  initiated  by  Soath  Csrolina  or  the  Soathem  Conf ed- 
eney.  The  North  will  sustain  the  admiDistratioB  almost  to  a 
man;  and  it  ought  to  be  sostained  at  all  hsardi. 

To  Mr.  Stanton,  he  wrote.  May  6:  — 

The  first  gun  fired  hj  Beauregard  aroused  the  faidignant 
spirit  of  the  North  as  nothing  else  eoold  have  done,  and  made 
us  a  unanhnoos  people.  I  hsd  repeatedly  warned  thsm  that 
tUs  wodd  be  tiie  resolt 
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In  *^  The  National  Intelligeneer  "  (Washington),  May 
16,  a  patriotic  letter  from  Mr.  Buchanan  appeared  in 
support  of  the  def ensiye  war  measures  adopted  by  the 
administration.  By  public  jatterances,  as  well  as  in 
private  correspondoace,  he  seemed  to  have  taken 
stand  as  an  unresenred  supporter  of  the  Union  oaui 
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na  Two  Uprlibgt. — OlM  f or  tiM  Unkm,  and  tlM  Olber  f or  SkT«7. 
Btdiedf  and  GoaMrradTtt.  -^  DiMontoiil  amoBg  Unioo  Hon.  — 
Mr.  6teBloo*t  TtmAani  GritidnM  of  tiio  Adainktratioa  fai 
jmfiM  jiiiMn* 

Tmi  attack  on  Sumter  was  the  ngnal  of  two  mightj 
vpriauigiy  whiob  stirred  to  their  utmost  actirity  the 
centripetal  forces  of  national  pride  and  patanotism,  and 
the  centrifogal  forces  of  local  interest  and  passion. 
PcsitiTe  men  responded  with  alacrity  to  the  call,  and 
ranged  themselTeSi  some  on  the  side  of  unconditional 
derotion  to  the  Union|.and  some  of  unconditional  dero- 
tion  to  the  institution  of  sUyerji  and  incidentally  to 
the  dogma  of  state  soTcreignty. 

The  insult  to  the  flag  carried  with  it  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal insult  and  outrage  to  all  who  were  Unionists 
without  an  ^if,**  and  made  them  resoWe  on  the  humili- 
ation of  those  who  had  thus  defied  the  nation's 
anihoritji  and  challenged  it  to  mortal  combat  On  the 
odier  hand|  equally  resolute  were  those  who  were  dete^ 
mined  that  the  institution  of  slayery  should  not  be  sul^ 
jected  to  any  abatement  of  its  rights  or  pretensions 
under  an  administration  avowedly  opposed  to  some  of 
diose  pteteosionsy  and  to  them  disunion  seemed  its  only 
pfoteotion.  Outside  of  these  two  classes  were  hundreds 
«l  thoosaiids  who  wese  stunned  and  daied  by  the  colU- 
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sion  between  sUTeiy  and  the  Unioui  to  the  defense  of 
both  of  which  they  were  strongly  committed,  and  be- 
tween the  chdms  of  which  they  knew  not  how  to 
choose.  To  secure  the  support  of  these,  the  earnest 
men  of  both  sides  at  once  put  forth  CTcry  effort.  The 
rebel  leaders  stroTC  to  convince  them  that  slayery  was 
safe  only  outside  of  the  Union.  The  Union  men  sought 
to  satisfy  them  that  it  had  always  been  amply  protected 
within  die  Union,  and  would  continue  to  be.  Only 
those  who  liTcd  in  slaTeiy  days  can  realiM  the  terrible 
force  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  Sympathy  with 
Abolitionists  was  angrily  disclaimed  by  Bepublicans, 
but  they  could  not  rid  themselTes  of  die  taint  The 
danger  to  the  Union  cause  was  that  with  many  the 
loTC  of  country  would  not  be  a  motiTC  strong  enough 
to  oTcrcome  the  dread  of  the  opprobrium  that  would 
attach  to  those  who  would  senre  it  under  a  ^Bkck  Re- 
publican ^  President 

Great  Union  meetmgs  were  held,  officered,  and  ad- 
dressed by  Union  men,  without  regard  to  their  party 
rektions.  The  most  imposing  of  these,  as  it  was  one  of 
the  earliest  on  a  large  scale,  was  held  m  New  York  city. 
It  was  called  by  a  Union  committee,  of  which  John  A. 
Dix  was  chairman.  To  him  Mr.  Stanton  wrote  April 
23:  — 


This  will  be  handed  yoahjMx.  Andrswsf  with  whom  you 
era  apqnaint^-  He  will  inform  yon  of  the  state  of  afturs 
hara;  thej  ara  deqperaie  beyond  any  conception. 

If  tbera  be  any  remedy  ^any  shadow  of  hope  to  prssenre 
thbgofemment  from  otter  and  absolute  estinfldon — it' must 
from  New  Toik  widiout  dsli^. 


•• 
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BepnblicMiiMi  miglit  waU  be  pazdooed  if  tiiej 
beied  the  hard  wmrds  of  the  preoeding  hll  and  winter, 
and  i^  so  rememberingi  they  came  slowly  to  beliere  in 
the  nnadnlterated  patriotism  of  opponents  who  had  pre- 
dicted disunion  as  the  natural  result  of  Republican 
Tietorj.  But  they  had  to  surrender  such  doubts  when 
prominent  Democrats  like  Douglas,  Dickinson^  Butler, 
Stanton,  Logan,  Diz,  Holt,  and  others  came  forward, 
calling  on  the  patriots  of  all  parties  to  stand  by  the 
flag. 

The  President's  call  for  troops  was  responded  to  with 
alacrity,  and  he  had  to  select  generals  to  command 
them.  This  was  the  first  test  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  war  was  to  be  made  to  appear  in  any  manner  sub- 
serfient  to  party  interests.  The  Bepublican  party  men 
could  of  course  all  be  relied  on  to  sustain  the  President 
of  their  choice.  But  bow  would  the  Democrats  stand 
the  fire  of  a  rebd-sjrmpathizing  press  at  the  North,  ridi* 
euUngTolnnteers  as  '^  Lincoln's  hirelings,"  and  denoun- 
cing the  war  for  the  Union  as  an  '^  Abolition  war,"  and 
all  idio  favored  meeting  force  with  force  as  ''Black  Re- 
publicans "  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  was  largely 
dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  new  adminis- 
tntkm  would  exhibit  cmifidence  in  the  men  who  were 
wiDmg  to  be  thus  dmounced  by  old  party  friends  for 
their  devotion  to  the  flag.  It  was  not  in  human  nature 
far  men  to  join  hands  with  political  opponents  for  a 
patriotic  purpose,  if  they  were  to  be  receired  coldly 
as  if  with  disgust  A  Union  party,  and  not  merdy  a 
recruited  Bepublican  party,  was  felt  to  be  necessary  ton 
the  salsty  of  the  country.    This  necessity  was  met  in 
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due  time,  but  not  until  after  much  discontent  had  been 
caused  by  an  apparent  tendency  to  give  Republicans  too 
largely  the  jweference  in  the  bestowal  of  honors.  John 
A.  Dix  wrote  compkiningly  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  May  28, 
1861:  — 

Etct  since  I  wrote  you  last,  I  haTS  been  busy  night  and 
day,  and  am  a  good  deal  worn  out  by  my  labors  on  the  Union 
Defence  CommitteCt  and  by  raperintendiiig  the  organization 
•and  eqaipment  of  nine  regiments,  six  of  which  I  hafe  tent  to 
the  ficid,  leaTing  three  to  go  to  the  field  to^norrow  and  the 
day  after.  The  post  of  Major-General  of  Yolnnteers  was 
tendered  to  me  by  Governor  Morgan,  and  I  oonld  not  decline 
without  snbjeoting  myself  to  the  impatation  of  haoling  down 
my  flag,  a  thing  altogether  inadmissible.  So  I  am  in  hamem 
lor  tiie  war,  though  tiie  administration  takes  it  easyi  for  I  haTS 
not  yet  been  accepted,  and  there  are  nunors  that  there  are  too 
many  Demooratio  epanlettes  in  the  field.  There  seems  to  be 
no  fear  at  Washington  that  there  are  too  many  Demooratio 
knaptadni,  New  York  has  about  16,000  men  at  the  seat  of 
war  without  a  general,  except  Sanford,  who  has  gone  on  tem- 
porarily. How  is  it,  my  dear  nr,  that  New  York  is  always 
overlooked  (or  neailrly  always)  except  when  there  are  burdens 
to  be  borne?  As  to  this  generalship,  it  was  unsought,  and  I 
am  indifferent  about  it  entirely.  I  am  willing  to  give  niy 
strength,  and  life  if  need  be,  to  uphold  the  goTemment  against 
treason  and  rebellioa.  But  if  the  administration  prefers  some 
one  else  to  command  New  York  troqis,  no  one  will  acquiesce 
half  so  oheerfuUy  as  myself. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  Mr.  Stanton  wrote  to  Mr. 
Buchanan:  — 

While  ereiy  patriotio  heart  has  rsjdoed  at  tiie  enthnsiastie 
spirit  with  which  tiie  natkm  has  aroussd  to  maintafai  its  exfa^ 
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■Dd  honor,  tiio  peeohlkm  and  fraod  thil  iwimtdiatB^y 
•proBg  up  to  praj  upon  tiio  Tdnnlaen  and  gntp  tlie  pdblio 
■MMMj  M  ^ondor  and  opoil  has  enated  a  olroog  feeling  of 
hMtiibg  and  dkgoft  And  no  iooner  had  the  appearance  of 
iaaunent  danger  pawed  away,  and  the  adminietration  reeov^ 
eved  from  ha  paaio,  than  a  determination  became  manileet  to 
gife  a  itriet  partj  direction,  as  far  m  possible,  to  the  great 
national  mofement  After  a  few  Democratio  appointments, 
as  BoUer  and  Diz,  ererything  has  been  deiroted  to  Bhidi 
Bepablioan  intereets.  This  has  abeady  ezeited  strong  reao- 
tionaiy  feeling,  not  only  fai  New  Yori^  hot  in  the  Weetem 

General  Diz  inf orins  me  that  he  has  been  so  badly  treated 
Vy  Gameron  that  he  btends  immediately  to  resign.    This  will 
be  followed  by  a  withdrawal  of  financial  oonfidenoe  and  sop- 
port  to  a  Teiy  great  extent    Indeed,  the  course  of  things  for 
tiie  last  loar  weeks  has  been  sooh  as  to  excite  distrust  in  ereiy 
department  of  the  goremment    The  military  moToments,  or 
rather  inaetion,  also  ezeitr  great  i^prehension.    It  is  bdicTed 
tiiat  DaTis  and  Beauregard  are  both  in  thisricinity,— one  at 
Harper's  Feny,  and  the  other  at  Manassas  Gi^  —  and  that 
they  can  concentrate  orer  sixty  thousand  troops.    Our  whdc 
force  does  not  exceed  forty-fiTC  thousand*    It  is  also  reported 
^at  discord  exists  between  the  Gabinet  and  General  Scott  in 
rsapcet  to  important  points  of  strategy.    Our  condition,  there- 
lore,  seems  to  be  one  of  greater  danger  than  at  any  former 
period,  for  the  consequence  of  sncoew  by  the  secessionists 
would  be  fsr  more  extensile  and  irremediable  than  if  the 
eapttal  had  been  seiaed  weeks  ago.    Onld  is  reported  as 
hating  gone  off  and  joined  the  secesskmists.    Harrey,  tiie 
now  mfadster  to  Spafai,  it  is  discoTcred  was  a  correspondent 
wttk  tiie  seeemionists,  and  communicated  tiie  designs  and 
oporttkms  of  tiie  goremment  to  Judge  McGrath.    It  b  snp- 
pcasd  he  win  be  leealled.    Oassius  Cky  has  been  phyiug  tiie 
iool  al  Londoni  by  writing  letten  to  tiie  ••  Times,'' whk)h  ^at 
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paper  treats  with  ridicule  and  contempt  The  impresskm 
here  is  that  the  decided  and  aotiTC  countenance  and  support 
of  the  British  gotemment  will  be  given  to  the  Southern  Gon- 
f ederaoy.  Mr.  Holt  is  still  here,  but  I  seldom  see  hiai.  I 
should  haTB  risited  you,  but  dare  not  leave  town  even  for  one 
night  Our  troops  have  slept  on  their  arms  nearly  eteiy 
night  for  a  week,  anticipating  attack. 

June  11|  Mr.  Stanton  wrote  to  General  Diz :  — 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  that  in  the  midst  of  arduous 
duties  yon  still  bear  me  in  kind  remembrance.  The  meeting 
of  the  S4tii  of  April  in  New  York  has  become  a  national 
epoch ;  for  it  was  a  manifestation  of  patriotic  feeling  beyond 
any  example  in  history.  To  that  meeting,  the  courage  it  in- 
spired, and  the  organised  action  it  produced,  thb  government 
will  owe  its  salvation  if  saved  it  can  be.  To  the  general 
gratification  of  the  coutitry  at  your  position  as  Chairman  of 
the  Union  Gommittee,  there  was  added  in  my  breast  a  feeling 
of  security  and  succor  that  until  that  time  was  unknown.  No 
one  can  imagine  the  deplorable  condition  of  this  city  and  tiie 
hasard  of  the  government  who  did  not  witness  the  weakness 
and  panic  of  the  administration,  and  the  painful  imbecility  of 
Lincoln.  We  looked  to  New  York  in  that  dark  hour,  as  our 
only  deliverance  under  Providence,  and,  thank  God,  it  came. 
The  uprising  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
their  government  and  crush  rebellion  has  been  so  grand,  so 
mighty  in  every  dement,  that  I  feel  it  a  blessing  to  be  alive 
and  witness  it  The  action  of  your  city  eqwdally  filled  me 
with  admiration,  and  proves  the  right  of  New  Yoric  to  be 
called  the  Empin  Gity.  But  the  picture  has  a  dark  side  — 
dark  and  terrible — from  the  corruption  that  surrounds  the 
War  Department,  and  seems  to  poison  with  venomous  breath 
tiie  very  atmosphere.  Millions  cl  New  York  capital,  the  time, 
strength,  and  perhape  lives  of  thoosands  of  patriotic  dtiaens 
win  be  wanted  to  goige  a  ravenoos  crew.    On  every  side  the 
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gomBflMBt  and  eoldien  are  pOlagecL  Anns,  olotiiiiig,  tnaa- 
porftiUMii,  and  proTiiknis  are  eaoh  and  aU  aabjeoti  of  peonl*- 
taon  and  apoiL  On  one  side  the  waves  of  treason  and  rebeUkm 
are madlj dashing;  on  the  other  is  a  yawning  gnlf  d  national 
bankmptoj.  Onr  cause  is  the  greatest  that  an  j  generation 
el  men  were  erer  called  iqpon  to  uphold — it  woold  seem  to 
be  Ood's  caose,  and  must  triatnph.  Bat  when  we  witness 
Tsnality  and  oormption  growing  in  power  ereiy  daj,  and  con* 
trolling  tiie  millions  of  money  that  should  be  a  patriotao  saeri- 
flce  lor  national  deliTorance,  and  treating  the  treasure  of  the 
natioii  as  a  booty  to  be  divided  among  thieves,  hope  dies  away. 
Deliveianoe  from  this  danger  must  also  come  from  New  York. 
Those  who  are  unwilling  to  see  blood  shed,  lives  kst,  treasure 
wasted  in  vain,  must  take  speedy  measures  to  reform  the  evfl 
bslore  it  is  too  late. 

Of  military  aftdrs  I  can  form  no  judgment  Every  day 
affords  fredi  prod  of  the  design  to  give  the  war  a  party 
directiott.  The  army  i^ppointments  appear  (with  two  or  three 
ensptioiis  only)  to  be  beHowed  on  persons  whose  only  daim 
is  their  Bepublicanism,  —  broken-down  politicians  without 
espsrience,  ability,  or  other  merit  Democrats  are  rudely 
iqidled  or  scowled  upon  with  jealous  and  ill-concealed  aver- 
sion. The  Western  Democracy  are  already  becoming  dis- 
gusted, and  between  the  oormption  of  some  of  the  Republican 
leaders  and  the  sdf-eeeking  ambition  of  others,  some  great 
disaster  may  soon  befall  the  nation.  How  long  will  the 
Demoeraey  of  New  York  tolerate  these  things  7 

The  navy  is  in  a  state  of  hopeless  imbecility,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  &r  from  being  purged  of  the  treachery  that  has 
already  oceasioiied  so  much  shame  and  dishonor. 

In  respect  to  domsstic  affairs,  Mrs.  Stanton  and  I  hoped  to 
Tint  New  York  kst  month,  but  the  critical  state  of  affaire 
■ade  it  haaidous  to  leave  onr  children,  and  we  could  not 
take  tiMm  with  us.  Witii  the  enemy  still  al  onr  gates,  we 
ventne  to  leave  borne.  ** 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


lbs  BetUs  of  Boll  Boa.— Stintea't  Vlewi  at  the  TioM.— HeCM- 
ha  eslUd  to  the  OomBMBd  in  Yirgliua. 

Thb  call  for  troops  which  followed  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter  in  April  was  fiercely  assailed  by  the  enemy  as 
an  executive  nsurpationy  and  many  good  Northern 
people  oonld  not  readily  abandon  their  long^herished 
habit  of  going  to  Southern  statesmen  for  an  opinion 
whenever  a  constitutional  question  was  presented.  To 
oonvmoe  thoee  timid  minds  that  the  Constitution  did 
not  forbid  the  exercise  by  the  nation  of  the  law  of  adf • 
preservation  became  an  imperative  necessitj  as  it  was  a 
difficult  task.  The  strongest  leaders  of  public  opinion 
in  the  North  and  on  the  border  found  themselves  put 
on  the  defensive  by  men  whoee  overt  acts  of  treason 
seemed  to  be  lovt  sight  of  by  many,  in  what  appeared 
to  them  to  be  the  still  greater  offense  of  opposing  the 
attempt  upon  the  nation's  lif e,  by  measures  declared  by 
the  assailants  to  be  unconstitutional.  Such  was  the 
power  of  audacity  over  minds  long  aoeustomed  to  com- 
pliance with  its  demands.  While  the  early  summer  was 
being  devoted  to  satisfying  these  vreak  Union  men  that 
it  was  entirely  constitutional  to  return  rebel  blows,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  an  invasion  of  foreign  soil  for 
federal  trodpe  to  be  quartered  anywhere  witbin  the  ter^ 
fitorial  limita  of  the  United  Sti^  these  idf-erident 
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piapontioiifly  by  the  mj  reason  of  thw  diMiunoo, 
•eemed  in  Jnly  still  to  be  open  questions. 

Notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  a  goremment 
defa^  in  the  Southern  Confederaoyy  and  its  ngorous 
preparations  for  war;  and  notwithstanding  the  aoti  of 
war  already  eommitted  in  the  seizure  of  unresisting 
federal  forts;  the  attack  on  the  Star  of  the  West; 
the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  the 
almost  complete  expulsion  of  the  federal  goremment 
from  within  the  limits  which  the  new  Confederacy  had 
prescribed  for  itself,  but  slight  resistance  had  yet  been 
Bade  to  its  onward  march.    Delay  was  said  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  enable  our  raw  recruits  to  have  some  instruc- 
tion.   But  people  could  not  help  realizing  that  the  rebel 
forces  were  likewise  raw  recruits,  and  it  was  discoura- 
ging that  the  rebellion  should,  even  at  the  outset,  appear 
io  much  more  formidable  than  the  goyemment. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  fcTerish  impatience  of 
the  Unionists  reached  its  limit;  the  advance  of  McDowell 
in  y  iiginia  in  the  middle  of  July  was  made  because  the 
government  could  not  longer  stand  passive  before  their 
passionate  and  unyielding  demand  that  something  be 
done  to  indicate  that  the  long  parley  was  ended,  and 
that  there  were  to  be  two  sides  to  the  war  then  already 
D^gun* 

The  shock  of  battle  came  on  the  21st  of  July,  result- 
ing in  the  flight  of  our  troops  from  the  field  at  Bull 
Bun,  while  the  oiemy,  also  defeated,  faOed  to  pursue.' 


•  Mgdto  k  tht  AftOr,  Ihw  sIm 
Us  trUa  «f  11  k  Mt  JfMdrt  (pig,  ISl)  f. 

•  Wt  kti  gwrf  tiiWtaMiMI  I  good  MM,  b^«0  MlNrioiL  «•  IMl  diMi. 
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But  the  Unionists  knew  nothing  of  a  drawn  batde; 
tiiey  knew  only  of  the  road  from  Manassas  to  the 
capital  crowded  with  Union  soldiers,  fleeing  when  none 
pursued,  and  they  deeply  felt  the  humiliation.  There 
was  much  criticism  of  the  administration  and  much 
abuse  of  those  who  had  led  in  the  cry  of  On  to  Rich- 
mond; '*  but  the  general  result  was  most  beneficial  to 
the  Union  cause.  It  brought  the  people  and  the  gov* 
emment  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  conflict  before  them, 
and  did  much  to  prepare  them  for  whatever  efforts  and 
sacrifices  were  finally  to  be  the  price  of  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union. 

General  McClellan,  who  had  just  won  a  great  deal  of 
reputation  by  his  operations  in  western  Virginia,  was 
at  once  called  to  the 'command,  which  he  assumed  July 
27,  1861.  War  had  not  presented  to  him  the  grim 
visage  with  which  it  had  confronted  McDowell  in  the 
East  He  had  been  operating  against  skirmishing  pax^ 
ties  in  a  mountainous  region,  where  the  main  body  of 
the  people  were  either  friendly  or  indifferent  to  his  cause. 
McDowell  had  stiurted  through  an  intensely  hostQe  popu- 
lation on  a  march  to  Bichmond,  and  had  met  the  main 
forces  of  the  rebellion  planted  directly  across  his  path. 
But  McClellan  had  the  prestige  of  success,  and  his  great 
popularity  gave  him  the  power  to  be  of  incalculable 

pliM,  BO  tw|Mek  for  utlioritj,  bo  nd  kaowUdfe  of  wir.  Botb  BfailM 
WW  tMj  defMttd,  ud  wUehttw  bad  flood  fail,  tho  othor  wwld  bsra 
m.  Tbolqjb  tlw  North  wai  oftnrheliMd  with  OMrtiflQslioB  ud  dM^ 
tho  SoBtk  Noll J  bad  Bot  mudi  (o  boMi  of ,  fcr  k  tlw  tkno  or  fowhoon 
of  flgliti^f ,  their  orguisotion  wai  m  brokta  ip  thai  thoj  did  Mi  and 
•oold  Boi  f oUow  o«  amqr  whiB  H  waa  kaowB  to  bo  k  a  alali  of  diiffBiO* 
ftf  aad  oaBMkM  aigbt" 
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MTfioe  to  the  gofwrnnait  at  that  time.  The  natknal 
pride  had  been  aereiely  wounded,  and  the  loyal  people 
wece  impatient  for  the  healing  effeet  of  a  liotoiy  for 
the  federal  arma.  Their  confidence  in  McClellan  waa 
aoohy  howereri  that  thej  were  prepared  to  wait  until  the 
army  should  reach  a  conditioni  as  to  strength  and  disoi- 
pline,  which  in  his  opinion  wonU  justify  a  forward 
morement* 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bnll  Bnn,  Mr.  Stanton 
wrote  to  his  brotherin-law,  G,  P.  Wolcott:  — 

Ailsirs  in  Washmgion  are  to  some  dsgrse  reoofering  from 
te  horrible  condition  exhibited  on  Monday  and  Tuesday— 
te  disorganised  rabble  of  destitate  soldiers  is  being  deared 
from  te  strsets  by  slow  degrees,  the  army  offieem  are  not 
swssming  so  tfaiddy  hi  the  hotels  and  taTems,  and  ars  per- 
b4^  beginning  to  job  their  men.  The  enen^  haTe  adTaaCed 
to  Fairies,  and  their  piekets  extend  soms  miles  this  side- 
but  their  moremsnts  are  as  nnpenetrated  a  mystery  as  before. 
Why  th^  did  not  take  possession  of  the  oiiy,  as  th^  mi^ 
haTO  done  witiiont  serious  resistance  on  Monday  and  Tnesdjqrf 
isamarreL  The  «*  THbone  **  stmok  a  mighty  blow  on  Tnes- 
day  at  the  cause  of  this  and  aU  the  other  late  disasters.  The 
effort  to  east  the  bhune  on  the  *"  White  Flume  of  NaTane** 
(McDowell)  profes  a  ridiculous  failure.  The  confident 
boastings  of  the  Grand  Army's  march  wsre  too  recent  to  be 
forgctiea,  McDowell  is  flat  at  present,  but  who  knows  the 
saaseinflnencemay  pick  himupagain?  Great  expectations 
arehadofMcCleDaa.  But  will  he  not  be  thwarted  by  8cott*s 
jeakNisyandcabfaMt  btrignssateferystep?  There  may  be 
to  Isar  tiiat  his  arriral  wiU  be  retarded  by 


Witii  an  te  cahmify  tint  is  iqMm  ns,  I  still  do  not  by  any 
despab  el  the  Bepabiic    The-powsr  el  eadnanee,  I 
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tiiink,  will  prore  equal  to  the  oooaskm,  and  if  oar  people  can 
bear  witii  this  Gabbst,  thqr  will  be  aUe  to  siq^port  a  grsat 
■yuiy  disasters. 

The  loss  b  killed  and  wounded  will  prababtynot  exceed 
lour  hundred.  The  chief  loss  is  b  the  prisoners  and  dkMfw 
ganisataon  <tf  the  troops.  Until  a  large  portion  cl  the  offieem 
are  purged  off,  and  their  places  supplied  by  earnest,  capable 
men,  not  much  will  be  accomplished* 

I  shall  be  f^  to  bear  from  you.  Give  aiy  complinienta  to 
Mr.  GTee%  and  Mr.  Dana. 

Tb  Mr.  Buchanan  he  wrote,  July  26:  -— 

The  dreadful  disaster  d  Sunday  can  scarcely  be  mentioned. 

The  imbecility  of  this  administration  culminsted  b  that 
catastrophe;  an  irretrierahle  misfortune  and  national  disgrace 
nerer  to  be  forgotten  are  to  be  added  to  the  rub  cl  aU  peace- 
ful pursuits  and  natkmal  bankruptey,  as  the  result  cl  Lineob's 
Mfanning  the  machine **  for  Atc  months. 

Tou  peroeife  that  Bennett  is  for  a  change  of  the  Qibbtt, 
and  proposes  for  one  of  the  new  Cabinet  Mr.  Holt,  wbose 
opposition  to  Bennett's  appobtment  was  bitter  and  intensely 
hostile.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  soom  dianges  b  tbe  War  and 
Navy  Departments*  may  take  pbce,  but  none  beyond  thoee 
two  Depmiments  untfl  Jeff  Diris  turns  out  tbe  wbde  con- 
cern. The  capture  of  Washington  seems  now  to  be  ineritable; 
during  the  whole  of  Monday  end  Tuesday  it  might  haTC  been 
taken  without  any  resistance.  The  rout,  orerthrow,  and  utter 
demoralisation  of  the  whole  army  is  complete.  Etcu  now  I 
doubt  whether  any  serious  opposition  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Confederate  forces  would  be  olfored.  While  T/inwln,  Scott, 
and  the  Cabinet  are  disputing  who  ars  to  blame,  the  city  is 
unguarded,  and  the  enemy  at  hand.  General  MoQellan 
reached  hoe  last  evening,  but  if  he  had  the  ability  of  Cbear, 
Alexandsr,  or  Napoleon,  whU  can  he  acoomp]ish7    WHl 
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ttoi  Sootl't  jetloiifjrt  eabiiMl  intrignet,  and  Bapnblioaa  inttr* 
toanoetliwiirlbimatefeiyfkepT  While  lioping  for  the  bafli 
I  flaimoi  ihiil  mj  ejet  agaiiift  the  daagen  that  beset  this 
gQffenunenti  and  eepeeiallj  this  mtj.  It  is  oertain  that  Davb 
was  in  the  field  on  Sunday,  and  the  seeessionists  hers  assert 
tint  he  headed  in  person  the  last  Tiotorious  ohaige.  (}eneral 
Dixie  in  Baltimore;  after  three  weeks^  negleot  and  insnlt  he 
was  eent  there.** 

His  lelerenoe  to  ''Scott's  jealonaiee''  show  that  he 
ifaoaj^  GoDeral  McDowell  had  not  been  supported 
eanestly.  The  ''mighty  blow''  of  the  "Tribune"  to 
which  he  alloded  was  that  jonmal's  serere  criticism  of 
the  lailnre  of  General  Patterson  to  more  to  McDowell's 
wuppotif  or  to  so  engage  Beaniegard  as  to  prerent  him 
irom  reinforcing  Johnston.  Mr.  Stanton  evidently  re- 
garded the  genend-in-chief  as  reqponaible  for  this  fatal 
Unnder. 

These  letters  of  Mr.  Stanton  were  paasionate  ebuDi- 
tionsy  not  deliberate  judgments.  Thej  were  written 
irfiile  he  was  in  a  rage  oyer  a  hmniliating  disaster  to 
flie  Union  cause.  They  were  private  letters  to  intimate 
friends  of  the  Union  sidci  in  which  he  gare  Tent  to  his 
total  want  of  req[Mct  for  Mr.  Lbcdn  and  his  adTisers 
at  that  thne.  His  hostility  to  them  was  not  that  of  a 
partisan  Democrat^  but  of  an  ardent  Unionist^  who 
thought  they  were  not  equal  to  the  great  occasion.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  he  corrected  his  opinion  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  when  he  came  to  know  him,  as  all  men  did  who 
had  ever  doubted  him.  The  men  of  1861  knew  not  of 
the  wisdonii  prudence,  and  courage  of  thefar  new  Fkesi- 
dank    This  was  to  become  known  as  the  duties  of  hk 
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office  crowded  upon  him.  That  Mr.  Stanton's  aver- 
sion  to  him  at  that  time  was  not  because  of  any  lack  of 
patriotic  earnestness  is  certain.  Of  his  position  at  that 
periodi  Charles  Sumner  said,  after  referring  to  his 
course  during  the  secessiim  winter:  — 

In  the  sonuner  that  f oDowed,  espeoially  during  the  Jvlj 
session  of  Congress  (1861)t  I  was  in  the  haUt  ci  seeing  Mr. 
Stanton  at  his  honss  in  the  erening  and  oonfsrring  with  him 
freety.  His  standard  was  high,  and  he  constantly  spoke  with 
all  his  sceustomed  power  of  our  duties  in  the  suppression  el 
the  rebellion.  Nobody  was  mors  earnest  than  himself.  Com* 
pared  with  Urn,  tbe  Fkesidsnt  and  Congress  ssemed  slow.> 

*  jl  toirfir  HmiMg,  Afffffi  IffW^  htttr  H  Hwwy  WilM^t 
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grwt  oa  te  Ooadaol  of  tho  War,  to  iaTittigato  tlio  Cmom  of  te 
laMtif^f  of  tlio  Amy.  — Tartiaioay  of  tlio  DirWoa  Gaaenli 
•ad  oltea.— HedaOaa't  May  ia  appaariag  bafofo  te  Coa- 


MoCiiBLiiAH  was  aasigned  to  the  eonuiuuid  of  the 
DiTiiMm  of  ihe  Potomac  on  the  27th  of  July.  This 
diTiaoii  iras  oieeted  by  an  order  issued  on  the  25thy 
and  oonwted  of  ihe  Department  of  Northeast  Virginia 
and  the  Department  of  Washington.  These  depart* 
BMnts  were  req^ectiyely  under  the  oommand  of  General 
McDowell  and  General  Mansfield.  MoGleUan  himself 
was,  of  course,  subordinate  to  General  Scott  In  his 
official  report  he  thus  describes  the  conditions  he  found 
in  and  around  Washington :  — 

There  was  nothing  to  prefsnt  the  enemy  from  ■hslliag  the 
city  from  heighto  wiUda  easy  range  which  could  be  occnplsd 
by  a  hostile  cohmm  sloMSt  without  resistance.  Many  soklisfs 
had  dsssrtedt  and  the  strssto  of  Wsshiagton  wore  crowded 
with  straggling  officers  and  men,  absent  from  their  stations 
wiAout  anthofity«  whoss  behavior  indicated  a  general  want 
of  dinipliae  and  ctganiaalion.  '^ 


VcCLELLAH  IN  OOMMAND 

Aom  this  chaos  the  new  commander  was  expected  to 
bring  orderi — establishing  the  morale  of  the  troops  al- 
ready in  the  senrioei  and  organizmg  and  instructing  the 
troops  that  were  rapidly  enlisting  in  the  loyal  States. 

Congress  was  then  in  extra  session,  and  did  not 
adjourn  untfl  August  6.  It  Talidated  the  call  for 
troops  already  made  by  the  President,  and  called  on  the 
States  for  600,000  Tolunteers;  at  the  same  time  appro- 
priating $600,000,000  for  the  support  of  the  army, 
and  authorizing  loans  for  raising  the  money* 

The  goremment  and  the  people  reposed  full  confi- 
dence in  General  McCldlan's  energy,  ability,  and  patri- 
otism, and  the  immense  resources  of  the  country  were 
placed  at  his  disposal. 

It  was  conceded  by  all  that  active  operations  by  the 
army  would  be  wholly  impracticable  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  yet  to  be 
created.  A  system  of  fortifications  for  securing  the 
capital,  and  rendering  its  defense  possible  by  a  small 
number  of  troops,  had  also  to  be  accomplished.  The 
defense  of  the  Vapital,  and  not  an  adranoe  upon  the 
enemy,  was  the  question  with  which  General  McClellan 
had  first  to  deal. 

EQs  correspondence  with  his  wife,  published  in  his 
^  Own  Story  **  in  1887,  shows  that  he  was  much  ehited 
with  his  new  position,  and  with  the  general  confidence 
reposed  in  him.    He  said,  July  27, 1861:  — 

I  find  myself  b  a  new  and  strange  podtaon  hoe.  Fkesi- 
dent,  Cabinet,  and  Geneml  Soott  sad  aU,  defening  to  me. 
By  some  strange  operation  of  omgic  I  sssm  to  hsTc  bscoBM 
te  power  of  te  hmd. 


OPBinNG  OF  THB  BEBBLUOIf 

On  tbe  dOUk  he  Midi  lef erring  to  a  Tint  to  the  Sen- 
ate:— 

Was  fuite  orenrhdniMl  by  the  eongntwlatfawii  I  reeei?edf 
•ad  te  retpeet  with  i^iioh  I  wis  treated*  I  lappote  hell  a 
dom  ci  the  oldeft  made  llie  remark  I  am  beeoming  to  mneh 
wed  tot  ''Whjt  how  yoaBg  yea  kx>k;  and  yet  aa  old  aol- 
dier.**  It  leemi  to  strike  ererjbod j  tint  I  am  toij  jooag. 
Tliqr  give  aw  mj  way  in  ereiTthiog.  Foil  swing  and  vn- 
boanded  eonfldenee.  All  tell  me  that  I  am  held  responsible 
lor  the  fate  of  the  nation^  and  that  its  resoareee  shall  be 
pheed  at  my  diipoeaL 

The  following  extracts  from  the  same  correspondence 
eonstitato  an  outline  of  the  histoiy  of  the  first  six 
months  of  his  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac^ 
as  written  by  himself ,  and  are  here  cited  to  show  the 
conditions  existing  when  Mr.  Stanton  became  Secretary 
of  War  at  the  end  of  illat  time. 

August  2f  he  said :  — 

I  handed  to  te  President  tonight  a  carefnlly  considered 
plan  for  conduoting  the  war  on  a  large  soale.  I  shall  carry 
ttds  thing  on  <a  gmnth  and  crash  oat  the  rebeUion  in  one 
eampaiga.  I  flatter  myself  tint  Beaoregard  has  gained  his 
lastTietoiy. 

August  %  he  told  of  ^a  long  interriew  with  Sew- 
ard about  my  pronundamento  about  General  Scott's 
policy;' 

He  said  that  General  Scott  was  always  in  the  way, 
adding:  ^He  undentande  nothing;  qypreciates  no- 
tUng.** 

August  9|  he  said : -— 

Genval  Scott  is  tin  great  obstaoler  He  will  not  compv^ 
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liend  the  danger.  I  haTc  to  fi^^t  my  way  agahnt  him.  To* 
morrow  the  qnestkmwill  probably  be  decided  by  giring  me 
absolate  control,  faidependent  of  Um.  I  sappose  it  will 
result  fai  enmity  on  his  part  against  me,  but  I  haTc  no  choice. 
The  people  call  apon  me  to  safe  the  coontiy.  I  must  safe 
H,  and  eannot  respeot  aaytfafaig  that  is  in  the  way. 

I  receive  letter  after  letter,  haTc  conversation  after  convei^ 
sation,  calling  on  me  to  saTC  the  nation,  alluding  to  the  presi- 
dency, dictatorship,  etc  As  I  hope  one  day  to  be  united 
ioTOTer  with  you  in  heaven,  I  have  no  sooh  aspirations.  I 
would  eheerfally  take  the  diotatoiahtp  and  agree  to  ky  down 
my  life  when  the  eountiy  is  saved.  I  am  not  spoiled  by  my 
new  unexpeoked  position. 

On  the  16th  of  August  he  said :  — 

I  have  no  ambition  m  the  preeent  affairs.  Only  wish  to 
save  my  oouotiy,  but  find  the  inc^nblee  around  me  will  not 
permit  it  Th^  sit  on  the  veige  of  the  precipice  and  cannot 
realise  what  th^  see.  Th^  Aink  everything  impoesible 
which  is  against  their  wishee. 

He  seemed  apprehensiTe  of  an  attack  by  the  enemy, 
but  trusted  to  the  heavy  rains  to  poe^Kme  it.  He 
thought  in  two  weeks  he  oould  defy  Beauregard.  Four 
days  later,  August  20|  he  said :  — 


I  am  gaining  rapidly  in  eveiy  way.  I  can  now  defend 
Washington  with  ahnost  perfect  certainty.  In  a  week  I 
coght  to  be  perfeotiy  safe,  and  be  piepared  to  defend  all 
Maryland ;  in  another  week  to  advance  our  poaition. 

On  the  25th  he  said  that  the  dangerous  moment  had 
passed. 
September  6,  he  said : -— 

If  B.  (Beaor^gaid)  attacks  now,  be  would  bevitaUy  be 
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MmM  wtth  teffObU  Iom.     I  ledi  bow  perfeodj 
mtbuMmjMmlL    Thi  Mzt  thing  will  be  to  attMk  Urn. 

No  attaok  ioUowod.  Liter  in  September  ho  said:— 

I  bdooe  ft  eard  Jut  reeeiTed  from  A.  linoobf  wUoli  ibowe 
too  mnob  deCtfoneo  to  be  oeen  ontiide. 


October  (no  date)  ho  aaid :— - 

We  fball  be  rted J  t04Mffow  to  fi|^  e  betde  tbeie  (Mmi- 
ioa*t  HOI)  if  tbe  enemy  iboald  ehooee  to  ettaok,  bot  I  don't 
tUnk  thqr  will  eaie  to  nm  ikb  Ml  I  presmne  I  eball  haTO 
to  go  after  them,  when  I  get  ready*  but  thia  getting  ready  is 
ilow  work  with  eneh  an  adfldnietealioB*  I  wish  I  were  well 
oat  of  it 

Andagain:—  ' 

I  am  beooming  dafly  more  di^gmted  with  thia  adminietra- 
tioBi  perfeetly  dek  of  it 

October  6|  ho  said :  — 

IVepamtioni  are  ilow,"and  I  haTO  an  infinite  deal  to  do 
before  my  army  ia  really  ready  to  fight  a  great  battle.  Waib- 
ington  may  now  be  looked  npon  ae  qvite  laf e.  They  cannot 
attack  it  in  front  Ify  fianka  are  alio  cafe,  or  eoon  will  be ; 
tiMnlihall  take  my  own  time  to  make  an  army  that  will  be 
Bue  of 


I  do  not  expect  to  fight  a  battle  near  Washington ;  probi^ 
bly  none  will  be  f  oogbl  nntil  I  adTancCy  and  that  will  I  not 
do  vntQ  I  am  fnDy  ready.  My  plane  depend  npon  circom- 
etam^.  So  coon  ae  I  M  tiuit  my  army  ia  well  organiaed, 
wen  diecipKnedf  and  strong  enoagliv  I  will  adTanoe  and  force 
the  rebels  to  a  battle  hi  a  fieUL  of  their  own  seleotion.  A 
long  tiam  arast  elapee  before  I  can  do  tUa,  and  I  expect  all 
the  newspapeia  to  abase  am  for  delay,  bnt  I  wiU  not  adnd 


GENEBAL  SOOTT  BETEBSD 

October  10,  ho  said : — 

I  was  obliged  to  attend  a  meeting  ci  the  OaUnet  at 
p.  Mi,  and  was  bored  and  annoyed.  There  are  some  of  the 
greatest  geese  in  tbe  Cabhiet  I  haTo  ofer  seen  |  eaongh  to  tan 
the  patience  of  Job. 

October  (no  date)  he  aaid  :  — 

I  am  finally  deteimined  to  force  the  issoe  with  General 
Scott  A  ▼cry  few  days  will  determine  whether  his  policy 
or  mine  is  to  preraiL  He  is  for  inaction  and  the  def ensiTO. 
He  endeavors  to  cripple  me  in  cTery  way,  yet  I  see  that  the 
newspapers  Viegin  to  aooose  me  <tf  a  want  of  energy. 

October  26,  he  told  of  a  conference  with  Senatora 
Wade,  TmmbaU,  and  Chandler  aboat  war  matters,  and 
aaid:—* 

Th^  will  make  a  dseperate  effort  tomorrow  to  haTO  Gen- 
eral Scott  retired  at  once.^  Until  this  is  accomplished,  I  can 
effect  bot  litUe  good.  He  is  eter  in  my  way  and  I  am  sore 
desiree  no  action.  I  want  to  get  through  with  the  war  as 
n^^y  as  possible. 

On  the  lat  of  November,  1861,  General  Soott  retired 
and  General  MoClellan  waa  placed  in  command  of  all 
the  armiee  of  the  United  Statea.  This  additional  honor 
bestowed  on  him,  and  the  confidence  in  him  which  it 
exhibited,  seemed  only  to  increase  his  contempt  for  the 
F^dent  and  hia  ooonaelors,  for,  aixteen  daya  later,  ho 
wrote  to  hia  wife :  — 

« 

It  is  sickening  in  the  extreme  and  makes  me  fed  heavy  at 
heart  to  see  the  weakness  and  nnfitnem  <tf  the  poor  beings 
who  control  the  destinies  of  this  great  coontry. 


to  the 
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These  esfcrBots  an  General  MoGlellan'B  only  expltnar 
tbns  for  the  inaotioii  of  the  f cvcee  under  his  oommMidy 
late  in  the  antnmn  of  1861,  when  the  weather  was 
fine^  the  Virginia  roads  good,  and  the  army  well  pre- 
pared for  action.  He  was  profeenng  to  be  eager  for 
an  advance  of  our  armies^  and  only  reetrained  by  the 
imbecility  of  the  President  and  his  ad?iserS|  indoding 
General  Scott ;  from  these  he  had  successfully  ^»pealed 
to  leading  **  Radicals''  Hke  Wade  and  Chandler  to  aid 
him  in  gettmg  'General  Scott  out  of  the  way. 

He  appears  to  hare  succeeded  in  impressmg  Mr. 
Stanton  with  the  belief  that  this  was  his  real  attitude, 
and  found  in  him  a  firm  friend.  He  tells  us  that  he 
was  **  first  introduced  to  Mr.  Stanton  a  few  weeks  after 
reaching  Washington,  as  a  safe  adviser  on  legal  points.'' 
They  became  very  friendly.  On  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber Mrs.  Stanton  wrote  Jo  Edwin  L.  Stanton  concern- 
ing his  father  as  follows :  — 

The  papers  gire  him  the  credit  of  beiiig  General  McQel- 
lan*s  confidential  adviser.  Their  reUtions  appear  to  me  about 
the  same  as  when  you  were  at  home. 

McGlellan  on  that  day  wrote  to  his  wife :  — - 

I  shall  try  again  to  write  a  few  lines  before  I  go  to 
Stanton's  to  ascertain  what  the  law  of  nationi  is  on  this 
Siidell  and  Mason  seiaare.> 

Later  in  the  same  month  (date  not  given)  he  wrote 
to  his  wife  as  follows : — 

I  have  been  at  work  all  day  nsariy  on  a  letter  to  the  Seere- 
tary  of  War  (OssMron)  in  regard  to  future  miHtaiy  epei»> 
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tkms.  I  have  not  been  at  home  lor  some  three  hours,  but  am 
ooDoesled  at  Stanton's  to  dodge  all  enemies  in  the  shape  of 
InowsiDg  Presidenti,  ete. 

OneA.!!. — lamprettjrthoroQ^ytiredont  The  paper  is 
A  ftrj  important  one,  and  is  intended  to  place  on  record  that 
I  have  left  nothing  undone  to  make  tbb  anny  what  it  ought 
to  be  and  that  the  neoeasitj  for  delay  has  not  been  my  fault 
I  have  a  set  of  men  to  deal  with  nnscmpukms  and  fake.  If 
possible,  they  will  throw  whatever  Uame  there  is  on  a^ 
shoulders,  and  I  do  not  intsnd  to  be  saerifioed  by  sneh 
people.  ... 

I  cannot  guess  at  my  movements,  for  they  are  not  within 
my  oontrol.  I  cannot  move  without  more  means,  and  I  do 
not  poflsess  the  power  to  control  those  means.  The  people 
think  me  aU-powerfuL  Never  was  there  such  a  mistake.  I 
am  thwBTted  and  deceived  by  these  inoapables  at  ereiy  turn. 
I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  get  ready  to  move  before  winter  sets 
in,  but  it  now  hegau  to  look  as  if  we  were  condemned  to  a 
winter  of  inactivity.  If  it  is  so  the  fault  will  not  be  mine; 
there  will  be  that  consolation  for  my  oonsoienoe,  even  if  the 
would  at  large  never  knows  it. 

This  letter  shows  that  General  McGlellan  was  chafing 
under  the  complamts  that  were  then  being  made  among 
the  people  because  of  no  military  movements.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  he  wrote  it  in  Mr.  Stanton's 
house,  where  he  was  concealed  to  ''dodge  **  the  PreaiT 
dent  All  day  he  had  been  writing  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Cameron,  to  go  on  record,  in 
which  he  was  laying  the  blame  for  the  inaction  of  the 
army  at  the  door  of  the  ''false  and  unscrupulous  men** 
who  were,  according  to  his  account,  refusing  him  the 
means,  without  which  the  army  could  not  be  moved* 
In  this  he  could  only  have  had  reference  to  the  'Pntir 
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dent  ind  his  Gabiii^t^  and  eqpedaUy  to  Mr.  Cameraiii 
iheo  Seeietazy  of  War.  The  fact  that  he  foimd 
asyhm  in  Mr.  Stanton's  honae  while  indieting  this 
lettsr,  and  that  there  he  felt  seonre  from  any  interrup- 
tion by  ''enemiesy"  is  an  mdioation  that  the  former  was 
not  at  that  time  (late  in  NoTomberi  1861)  one  of  those 
who  bdiered  him  to  be  at  fault.  We  hare  already 
seen  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  no  eonfidence  in  the  admin- 
istiation,  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  his 
news  freely.  General  MoClellan  says  that  to  him  Stan- 
ton opposed  the  President^  the  administration,  and  the 
Bepubliean  party  with  extreme  Tindenoe,  but  he  adds: 
^  As  he  always  expressed  himself  as  in  fsTor  of  putting 
down  the  rebellion  at  any  oost,  I  always  regarded  these 
extreme  yiews  as  the  ebullitions  of  an  intense  and 
patriotio  nature.'* 

Certainly  the  inertia  nf  the  army  was  well  cahmlated 
to  arouse  public  indignation  against  whooTer  was  re- 
qponsible  for  it  The  press  reflected  the  publie  impa- 
tience; but  few  were  diqposed  to  attack  the  popdar 
idol  then  in  command  of  the  army,  when  it  was  so 
muA  easier  to  blame  the  President  and  the  War 
Dspartment. 

NoTember  went  by  without  any  indication  that  a 
forward  morement  was  contemplated.  December  came 
and  Congress  assembled,  representing  the  people  whose 
hemes  had  been  decimated  to  produce  the  Tsst  army 
now  in  camp,  and  whose  substance  was  maintaining  it 
Hie  countfT  had  become  exceedinirlT  anxious  over  the 
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ineqdieahle  dday,  and  demanded  to  know  whether  it 
a  necessity,  and  if  not^  who  was  at  fault    The 
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public  feeling  made  itself  manifest  in  Congress  and 
took  the  form  of  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  A  jomt  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  was 
appobted  for  that  purpose,  consisting  of  Senators 
Benjamin  F.  Wade  of  Ohio,  Zachary  Chandler  of 
Michigan,  and  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  and 
BepresentatiTes  D.  W.  Oooch  of  Massachusetts,  John 
CoTode  of  Pennsylvania,  George  W.  Julian  of  Indiana, 
and  Moses  F.  Odell  of  New  York.  Its  dntj  was  to 
ascertam  by  all  the  evidence  it  could  obtain  the  condi- 
tbn  of  the  army,  what  had  been  accomplished  by  it, 
and  whether  all  had  been  done  that  could  reasonably 
haye  been  expected  of  it  If  it  had  fallen  short  cl 
such  expectations  it  would  examine  into  and  report  the 
cause  therefor,  placing  the  responsibility  where  it  was 
found  to  belong.  If  the  guieral  in  command  had  not 
receiTed  proper  support  at  the  hands  of  the  Executiye 
the  people  must  know  it  If  the  War  Department  had 
been  lacking  in  vigor  of  administration,  then  the  cen- 
sure should  fall  there.  If  the  general  had  received 
adequate  materials  of  war,  and  with  an  army  equal  to 
the  serious  work  before  him,  had  giTcn  it  no  m<»e 
difficult  task  than  to  stand  in  review  and  shout  huszas 
for  him  as  he  galloped  up  and  down  the  lines,  then 
the  illusion  must  be  dispelled  and  the  blame  taH  upon 
him. 

Under  our  constitutional  government  Congress  has 
the  sole  power  to  declare  war  and  to  govern  the  army. 
It  was  in  the  exercise  of  this  undoubted  power  and 
duty  that  Congress  undertook  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  which  thus  &r  had  been  fruitful  only 
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in  dkuUHp  and  aeemed  now  to  haye  BotUed  down  par- 
Bianently  to  the  defense  of  a  besieged  capitaL 

On  Satorday,  the  2l8t  of  Decemberi  the  ehairman 
was  dneeted  to  inlonn  General  McGleUan  of  the  nnani- 
moas  desire  of  the  eommittoe  to  haTe  an  interview  with 
him  at  the  capital.    He  appointed  the  23d  for  the  pnr- 
poaoi  but  when  the  day  arrired  pleaded  illness  as  a 
reascm  for  not  keeping  the  engagement    It  was  not 
untQ  the  16th  of  Jannarji  twenty-five  days  later,  that 
he  finally  i^peaied  before  them.     During  the  time 
which  intenrened  a  great  deal  of  history  had  been 
written,  in  the  form  of  testimony  given  before  the 
committee  by  Generals  McDowelli  Heintsdman,  Keyes, 
Porter,  Franklin,  Richardson,  Wadsworth,  Meigs,  Lan* 
der,  Slocom,  Barnard,  and  others.    The  result  of  this 
inquiry  was  the  discovery  that  the  fortifications  around 
Washington  were  not -properly  garrisoned ;  that  no 
council  of  war  or  other  meeting  of  the  generals  had 
been  held  for  consultation  with  the  general-in-chie^ 
and  that  the  Utter  had  not  consulted,  or  even  con- 
versed, with  any  of  his  division  generals,  except  Kts 
John  Porter  and  W.  B.  Franklin,  upon  the  subject 
of  qwrations  by  the  army.    These  two  generals  testi- 
fied that  they  knew  something  of  General  MeCleUan's 
pkms,  but  declined  to  state  what  they  were  widiout  his 
permission.    The  graeral  opinion  of  the  military  wit- 
nesses was  that  the  army  could  and  ought  to  make  a 
movement  against  the  enemy  without  further  delay. 
General  Franklin  was  emphatio  in  his  expression  of 
this  opnion,  and  he  Iras  second  only  to  liti  John 
Porter  in  tfie  favor  of  General  Mcddkn.    General 
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Porter  said  the  army  was  not  ready  to  move;  it  had 
not  what  was  requisite  to  move  with ;  but  he  declined 
to  explain  further.    He  stood  alone  in  this  opinion. 

It  was  evident  that  no  present  movement  was  con- 
temjdated  by  General  McCldlan,  and  it  was  equaDy 
evident  that  he  did  not  intmd  to  inform  either  the 
President  or  Congress  whether  or  not  he  had  in  view 
any  plan  of  operations  whatever  for  the  immense  amy 
which  had  been  jdaoed  under  his  command. 
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AppoidlMMt  hf  Km  at  DiitlMlfaM.  — BtMBtoa'i  CwBcpdwi  cl 
th*  DriiM  «i  hk  OSga. 

Ob  tiM  13th  <d  JaaoMij,  1662,  Fiwident  Linooln, 
vHliont  pnnDiu  conmltation  wiUi  him,  nominatod  Ur. 
Stanton  to  tho  Senate  to  be  Secretai?  of  War.  The 
two  mta  had  not  met  amoe  die  EoRner*!  inau^nimlion, 
and  did  not  meet  nntil  Stanton  preeented  hinuelf  on 
the  15th  to  reoeiTe  hia  oomnuMion. 

Q«ieral  MeCleUan  atatet  that  Stanton  called  upon 
him  immediatel;  npon  being  nominated,  to  eonfer  with 
him  aa  to  hie  aooeptaaGo,  and  giTei  the  following  ao- 
eonnt  of  the  intarriew ;  — 


Ha  Mid  that  ■ 


0  would  inndn  verj  great  peteonal 
■aariflcei  on  Ua  parl^  and  that  the  milj  pcMible  indtneeMnt 
waa  Hiat  he  miglit  have  It  In  Ui  power  to  ^  me  in  pnttbig 
down  the  rebellion,  by  denting  all  hi*  eaetgj  and  abilitf  to 
mr  BMiitaBeek  and  that  tefsthar  w*  oonld  looB  bring  the  war 
toaaloee.    If  I  wlihed  Um  to  aeee^  he  woald  do  w,  bat  n 
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my  Mooiiiit  only.  He  had  oome  to  know  m j  wiaheo  and  do- 
tnnmne  aoooidingly.  I  told  liim  I  hoped  he  woold  eooept  the 
nominiition.^ 

General  MoCleDan  mm  a  Deiiiociat»  and  many  of  his 
frienda  at  Waahington  were  Union  men  of  Demooratio 
antecedenta.    Mr.  Stantop  waa  one  of  theae. 

It  waa  wiae  in  Mr.  Lincoln  to  call  into  hia  Cabinet  at 
iUa  jonctore  a  Union  Democrat  of  Mr.  Stanton^a  char- 
acter and  reputation.  Through  auch  a  repreaentatiTe 
man  the  whole  body  of  Union  Demoerata  in  the  coun- 
try would  aoon  learn  whether  it  waa  a  Republican 
President  or  a  Democratic  general  who  waa  inviting 
political  and  financial  diaaater,  and  foreign  interyen- 
tioui  by  a  &ilure  to  uae  the  army  which  the  uprising  of 
a  great  people  had  provided  to  oruah  out  the  rebellion. 

From  the  2l8t  of  December  untQ  the  14ih  of  JaniK 
ary  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  had 
been  unable  to  aecure  the  attendance  before  them  of 
General  McGlellan;  but  on  the  laat-named  day,  he- 
informed  them  of  hia  readineaa  to  confer  with  them*. 
Thia  date,  it  will  \>e  obaerred,  waa  coincident  with  Mr. 
Stanton'a  call  upon  himi  informing  him  of  hia  nomina* 
tion  aa  Secretary  of  War.  McClellan  appeared  before 
the  committee  on  the  15ih.  The  record  atatea  that 
''aome  time  waa  paaaed  in  a  full  and  free  oonteence 
between  him  and  the  committee  in  relation  to  vaiioua 
mattera  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  preoent 


On  the  aame  day  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Stanton  waa 
confirmed  by  the  Senate;  he  waa  commissioned  at  onoe^ 

>  MMntUei*!  Oen  Atary,  puf*  1S8. 
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but  did  not  enter  vpon  the  duties  of  his  office  uitil  Jan- 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Stanton  was  not  made  on 
partj  or  personal  considerations;  nor  was  it  made  to 
gain  personal  support  for  the  President  in  the  Cabinet^ 
or  for  his  methods  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war ;  for 
no  man  of  note  had  more  freely  expressed  his  disap- 
probation of  those  methods,  or  been  more  laTish  of 
eqnessions  of  dislike  for  the  President  himselfi  than 
had  Mr.  Stanton.  He  was  appointed  because,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  great  abilitj,  his  restiess  energy,  and  his 
absolute  honesty,  he  was  an  unconditional  Unionist  of 
the  Democratic  faith,  and  his  appointment  would  be  a 
proof  to  the  country  that  Mr.  Lbcoln  regarded  the 
war  as  the  people's  war,  and  not  that  of  a  party.  His 
personal  relations  with  General  McClellan  were  known 
to  be  good,  and  it  was-  hoped  that  his  administration 
of  the  War  Department  would  set  in  motion  the  army, 
the  inactivity  of  which  the  general  in  command  had 
attributed  to  a  want  of  support  from  the  ExecutiTc. 

The  positiTC  qualities  exhibited  by  Mr.  Stanton  as 
Attomey-Oeneral,  during  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Buch- 
anan's administration,  had  placed  him  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  patriotic  leaders.  The  agents  of  the 
press  promptiy  spread  before  their  readers  information, 
obtained  from  those  who  had  been  in  contact  with  him 
during  the  secession  winter,  of  his  patriotism,  will,  and 
courage^  and  the  country  hailed  his  accession  to  the 
War  Department  as  proof  that  an  aggressiye  policy 
against  tiie  rebellion  had  at  last  been  determined  on. 

From  all  parts  of  tiie  country,  and  from  eitinns  b 
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yarious  stations  in  life,  came  letters  not  of  formal  con- 
gratulation, but  of  intense  satisfaction.  Following  are 
extracts  from  a  few  of  them.  The  Hon.  Joseph  Holt, 
who  had  senred  with  him  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Buch- 
anan, wrote  to  the  lieutenant -goremor  of  Ohio  as 
follows:  — 


The  selection  of  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton  as  Seoretaiy  of 
Wsr  bat  ooeasioDed  me  unalloyed  gratification.  It  is  an  im- 
monae  atrids  in  the  direotion  of  the  auppreaaion  of  the  rebel- 
lion. So  te  aa  I  oan  gather  the  popular  aentiment,  there  la 
eyerywhere  rejoidng  orer  the  appointment  $  but  that  rejoieiog 
would  be  hx  greater,  did  the  people  know,  aa  I  do,  the  courw 
age,  byalty,  and  the  genios  of  the  new  aeoretaiy  aa  displayed 
in  the  intmaely  tragic  stmgglea  that  marked  the  oloaing  daya 
of  the  last  administration.  He  ia  a  great  man,  inteUeotnally 
and  morally  —  a  patriot  of  the  tmeBoman  atripe,  who  will 
grapple  with  treason  aa  the  lion  grapplea  with  hia  prey.  We 
may  rest  weU  assored  that  all  man  oan  do  will,  in  bia  pieaent 
poaition,  be  done  to  deliTsr  onr  poor  Ueeding  oonntry  from 
the  bayoneta  of  the  traitora  now  lifted  against  ita  boaom. 

Gen.  Robert  Anderson,  the  hero  of  Fort  Sumter, 
thus  expressed  his  feeling :  — 


Tbis  moraing'a  paper  girea  me  the  gratifying  intelligenoe 
of  your  appointment  aa  Secretary  of  War  haying  been  unani- 
monaly  oonfirmed  by  the  Senate.  Ton  will  nndoobtedly  re- 
ceive  the  congratnlations  of  hosts  of  friends,  bat  I  Tentnie 
to  say  that  your  nomination  and  oonfirmation  will  be  heard 
1^  none  with  more  heartfelt  pleaanre  than  they  were  by  your 
sinoers  friend,  etc 

Goremor  Andrew  of  Massachusetts  wrote  a  friend  in 
Washington:*— 
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IniM  to*M  the  U^^  ability  and  toflMT  paftriolio  Mv. 
Hms  of  Mr.  SiHiliNi  tint  tongpkwm^  Moogniaed  bj  the 
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aaja:  — 


On  opadiig  mj  BMffniDg  paper  Una  morning,  the  Ural 
thing  that  bmI  bi^  eje  was  your  i^iipointnMBt  aa  Seeretaiy  of 
War.  I  thank  God  lor  it,  and  I  oannot  help  teOtng  you  how 
rejoioed  I  am  al  it  It  hat  been  a  aooroe  of  eonatant  aad 
aineere  regret  that  aaj  politieal  neeeaaity  ahoold  ha^a  pre- 
sented at  the  ontmt  tibe  nomination  of  yooraell,  Mr.  Holti 
aad  Mr.  Dfac  aa  membara  of  Mr.  Lineoln*a  CSabinet 

Gen.  John  A.  Diz  wrote  Stanton  from  Baltimore :-— 

U,  aa  they  aay,  yon  are  Secretary  of  War,  I  do  not 
eoqgratolale  yon,  bat  I  oongratnlate  tibe  eoontiy  aad  army 
giealty. 

Jnatiee  Grier  of  the  Siqireme  Gonrt  wrote  him  aa 
followa:  — 

Aa  soon  aa  I  pamad  the  door  of  the  Senate  Chamber  I  waa 
inloimed  of  yoor  nomination.  It  waa  a  aeeret  no  longer. 
Senatora  had  freely  ooomranioated  ^  laet  I  afterwarda 
BMt  Kelaon,  Clifford,  and  Catron  at  Catron'a  room.  They 
were  talking  of  your  nomination.  All  agreed  yon  ahoold 
aooept;  thai  il  wonU  reatoie  oonfldenoe  in  the  nations  yoor 
anteeedanti  beiqg  known  to  ^  Fkeaident,  he  ahonld  aak  no 
pledge,  yon  ahonld  gife  none,  and  reqnire  none  at  preaent ; 
the  great  Democratie  parly  of  the  North  aad  eonaenratiTe 
WUga  (aow  a  large  majority)  would  aapport,  atn^gdieB, 
and  hold  yon  np ;  thai  yon  are  ymmg,  atroag,  and  eaa  bear 
labor,  ean  do  great  good,  aad  in  thie  eriaie  yoor  eonntij  do- 
Ofety  eaenflee  eC  indiTidnal  eomilorii    i  on  ean  gain 
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great  glory  if  there  be  eneeem  to  onr  arma,aad 
sink  in  the  oommnn  min  in  eaae  of  deleal.    I 
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Said  Horace  Greeley  in  the  New  Tork  ^  Trtbnne :  "*— 

There  ia  a  very  general  conviotion  that  the  ^»pointment  of 
the  new  Seeretaiy  means  business,  and  that  it  ia  not  likely  to 
be  popular  at  Beauregard  or  Johnston's  hsadgnarters.  We 
belieire  the  general  impression  is  for  onee  in  the  ri(^  No 
num  erer  entered  upon  the  disoharge  of  the  UMst  momentous 
publio  duties  under  more  farorable  anspioes,  so  te  aa  publie 
eonfidence  and  support  ean  create  such  auspices.  In  all  the 
kyal  States  there  has  not  been  one  dissent  from  the  general 
acclamation  which  hailed  Mr.  Stanton'e  appointuient  as  emi- 
nently wise  and  h^ppj.  The  attempt  at  flrat  made  to  repre> 
aent  it  as  a  triumph  of  borderState  twaddling  on  the  daTeiy 
question  has  been  abandoned,  and  eren  disaTowed  in  eome 
quarters.  The  simj^  truth  is  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  not 
appointed  to,  and  doee  not  accept,  the  War  Department  in 
eupport  of  any  programme  or  pdicy  whaterer,  but  the  un- 
qudUfied  and  uncompromising  TJndieation  of  the  authority 
and  integrity  of  the  Union.  Whaterer  newa  he  may  hare 
respecting  daTCiy  frill  not  be  allowed  to  awerre  him  one  hair 
from  the  line  of  paramount  aad  aingMiearted  defotion  to 
the  national  cause.  If  slaTCiy  or  anti-slaTeiy  ahall  at  any 
time  be  found  obstructing  or  impeding  ^  nation  in  ita 
efforts  to  crush  out  thb  monstrous  rebellion,  he  wiU  walk 
strai^  on  in  the  path  of  duty,  thou|^  that  patii  should  lead 
him  oTer  or  through  the  impediment,  aad  inanre  ita  annibila. 
tion. 

The  puUie  eipects  of  Mr.  Stanton  an  administiatlon  of 
remarkable  eneqj  and  vigor,  and  thia  eipectation  will  not 
be  disappointed.  Thb  Tiger  will  not  he  displayed  in  dicta- 
tion  to  the  generaUn-chief  of  our  armiea,  nor  in  the  pronqiting 
of  a  haaiy  or  ilUdfiaed  cflieaelfe  mofisaeal  in  any  or  erery 
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quarter.  We  leel  Msnied  that  oar  militaij  oomnuuider  will 
find  in  Mr.  Stanton  a  oapaUe  and  leatoai  eooperalor  rather 
than  a  hanh  eritio  or  a  lordly  eoperior.  But  there  are  broad 
Mde  of  pablio  daty*  peooUarlj  his  own,  in  whioh  we  are  eoo- 
ident  Mr.  Stanton  will  erinoe  an  eneqj  and  decision  terrihle 
to  oTiMoerSy  and  first  in  importanoe  among  theee  is  that  of 
treason  idiioh  wears  Ihe  gari>  of  Unionism,  or  at  Isast  pre- 
tends to  abstain  from  aela  of  fiagrant  disloyalty. 

Mr.  Stanton's  predtfoessor,  Simon  Cameron,  was  a 
man  of  largo  experience  and  conceded  wisdom  in 
political  and  legislatiTe  affiurs;  but  he  was  not  Stan- 
ton's equal  in  th^  ezecntiye  faenlty,  whichy  while  keep- 
ing the  main  object  in  liew,  masters  the  knowledge  of 
all  details,  diWdea  the  labor  between  wisely  selected 
aabordinatesy  and  energiieB  their  action  by  his  own 
Tigilant  superrision,  and  by  holding  them  to  a  strict 
acoonntability  for  their  work. 

Mr.  Stanton  folly  met  all  theee  requirements.  He 
knew  that  opon  the  Secretary  of  War  rested  the  Tast 
responsibility  of  bringing  to  the  highest  state  of  per- 
fection the  Tarions  instrumentalities  in  his  department, 
throng  which  alone  the  war  power  of  the  goremment 
eonld  be  ezeroised.  Each  bureau  of  that  department 
was  charged  with  duties,  the  neglect  at  skck  perform- 
aaoe  of  which  might  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  our . 
armies.  The  enlisting  and  equipment  of  soldiers,  the 
fnmishiiig  them  with  aupplies  of  food  and  dothing, 
mnnitions  of  war,  and  medical  stores  and  tnuu|NMrta- 
tkm,  were  all  dependent  upon  the  proper  administration 
of  the  War  Offiee.  He  nqfudly  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  Ae  meChods  bj  iriiieh  these  functions  were  per- 
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sd,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  eereral  bureaus  charged 
their  performance.  He  supplemented  their  eff orta 
his  own  energy  and  with  his  own  tBttiiitj  in  ez- 
pediente.  He  looked  to  it  that  the  army  should  kck 
nothing  which  it  was  the  dutjr  of  the  goremment  to 

eupply. 
He  knew  all  the  powers  which,  by  the  (Constitution, 
lodged  with  the  goremment,  and  he  wanted  to  see 
T  one  of  them  exercised  to  its  utmost  in  the  struggle 
treason.  In  that  instrument  he  found  the  war* 
makmg  power  granted  to  Congress  without  limit,  and 
he  found  the  PMsident  Tested  by  Congress  with  full 
anthorify  to  do  all  that  may  be  done  in  ciTiliaed 

warfare. 

He  longed  to  see  the  President  assert  his  whole 
anthorify  and  mass  the  nation's  power,  which,  he  firmly 
belicTed,  no  enemy  could  successfully  resist  Animated 
by  these  couTictions,  and  bent  upon  seeing  them  made 
the  basis  of  the  future  action  of  the  goremment,  he 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Secretarjr 
of  War  with  all*  the  energy  and  power  of  hia  nature. 
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b.k  laqKMBlile  to  oonTqr  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
dailjr  woik  of  the  War  Department  at  that  time.  In 
the  Tait  armji  mOitaiy  promotion  was  eagerly  aonght 
lor  hj  nearij  ereiy  oolonel  and  general  in  tiie  field. 
Aa  lb.  Linodn  giaphieally  ezpreeaed  it,  **  There  were 
ten  pega  where  there  waa  one  hole  to  pat  them  in.'* 
Bau^ban  and  membera  of  Ckmgresay  np<m  whose  ^ipro- 
balaon  the  administration  waa  dependent  for  war  mea- 
auea  and  appropriations!  had  their  earnest  opinions  in 
lafor  of  the  promotions  of  mjlitaij  officers  from  their 
own  Statea;  goremorsy  whose  aeal  in  raising Tolnnteers 
waa  80  highly  appreoiatedy  had  their  Tiews  to  nrge; 
different  a^f^'^g  military  ooteriea  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  enrrenta  whioh  set  in  np<m  the  Secretary  of  War 
in  an  endeafor  to  oontrd  his  action  in  recommending 
promotiona.  The  great  generals  of  the  conntry,  and  for 
that  matter  the  lesser  ones  too,  also  contribated  theb 
adnoe.  Wealthy  contraotorsi  and  sturdy  beggars  who 
denred  to  become  contractors,  sought  to  promote  their 
adfantage  by  aiding  in  the  seleotion  of  officers  with 
whom  they  were  to  be  brought  in  contact 

The  hoteb  and  bar«ooma  of  Washington  swarmed 
widi  neiriy  made  geneiala,  q^ointed  upon  influencea 
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which  could  not  be  ignored,  and  whoae  serfiees^  in 
some  instances,  were  as  Taluable  there  as  they  would 
haTO  been  in  the  field  had  the  army  been  in  motion. 
The  capital  was  a  sort  of  loaf er^a  paradise,  if  only 
the  loafer  wore  stars  or  epaulettea.  Officers  obtruded 
themselTes  into  the  War  Departaient,  absenting  them- 
scItcs  from  duty  without  ka^e,  in  order  to  apply  in 
person  for  ka^e  of  absence. 

In  addition  to  the  official  penKms  who  flocked  in 
upon  Stanton,  there  came  swarms  of  priyate  persons 
on  busmess,  who  wanted  ''just  a  word''  with  ^e  Seo- 
retaiy,  for  information  or  profit.  He  always  decided 
for  himself  whom  he  would  see,  when  he  would  see 
ihem,  and  how  much  time  he  would  gi^e  to  each. 

In  his  priyate  office  he  receiTed  those  who  had 
orders  to  come,  or  who,  from  their  position  or  official 
relation  to  him,  were  entitled  to  admittance.  There, 
too,  he  receiTed  visitors  whose  calls  he  deemed  impor* 
tant.  On  his  reception  days,  and  at  other  times  when 
it  was  possible,  he  was  in  tfie  habit  of  coming  out  into 
the  general  office  and  stationing  himself  where  but  one 
person  could  conTcrse  '^irith  him  at  a  time.  The  proces- 
sion then  passed  rapidly  in  front  of  him.  It  included 
high  dignitaries,  both*  avfl  and  military.  Each  one 
soon  understood  that  he  must  make  his  errand  known 
without  special  privacy,  without  circumlocution,  and  in 
the  briefest  terms;  and  unless  he  was  ready  to  do  Ais, 
he  got  no  hearing  at  alL  Having  stated  his  caae,  the 
Secretary  answered  him  instantly  and  deosiTely,  yes  or 
no.  Having  thus  decided,  he  heeded  no  remonstrance^ 
and  tolerated  no  repetition  of  the  request^  but  simplty 
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ditmJMOil  the  oaae  and  the  perton  together,  hnrrie 
on,  and  leoeiyed  the  next  one.  This  often  led  to 
feelings  against  him,  and  bj  many  who  were  disap- 
pointed or  rebuffed  he  was  regarded  as  tyrannieali 
arUtrarj,  and  nnjust  But  he  was  there  to  decide,  and 
not  thej*  The  bosiness  of  the  govemment  had  to  go 
on.  It  was  more  important  that  he  should  keep  up 
with  it  than  that  in  erery  ease  he  should  make  the 
right  decision.  Qundreds  of  frivdous  requests  were 
made,  and  dismissed  merely  because  they  were  frivo- 
lous or  purely  personaL 

At  these  general  leyees  he  did  not  always  listen  to 
the  people  in  the  order  of  their  reaching  him  in  the 
line  of  the  procession,  but,  looking  oyer  the  assembled 
erowd,  would  call  to  him  individuals  whom  he  chose  to 
hear  at  once.  Sometimes  it  would  be  some  person 
wholly  unknown  to  him,  upon  whom  his  eye  had  rested 
with  interest 

But  the  Secretary's  contact  with  the  multitude  of 
officials  and  private  persons,  wearing  as  it  was  and  sub- 
jecting him,  as  it  frequently  did,  to  the  importunities 
of  men  of  strongest  will  and  unlimited  self-assertion, 
formed  but  a  small  portion  of  his  hard  work.  He  had 
daify  consultations  with  the  heads  of  the  several  bu- 
reaus in  his  department,  requiring  and  receiving  from 
each  of  them  full  information  as  to  the  demands  that 
were  being  made  upon  them  in  the  organisation  and 
equ^ment  of  the  army,  and  their  reports  as  to  the 
tliorougliness  with  whidi  they  had  complied  with  these 
demands.  He  pkced  himself  in  touch  with  the  oom- 
of  Ciongress,  which  had  to  deal  with  military 
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questions,  and  those  committees  looked  to  him  largely 
for  the  shaping  of  measures  necessary  for  calling  out 
the  strength  of  the  nation  in  men  and  material  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  President,  whose  right 
arm  he  speedily  became,  was  much  in  his  department, 
going  over  the  situation  with  him,  and  a  council  of  mil- 
itary men  advised  them  at  times  in  the  consideration  of 
purely  military  matters. 

He  aided  the  congressional  Onnmittee  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  War  in  giving  their  inquiries  such  direction 
as  would  bring  out  clearly  the  condition  of  the  army 
and  its  equipment,  and  its  fitness  for  active  operations. 
The  records  of  the  committee  show  frequent  requests 
for  conferences  with  him  and  of  meetmgs  in  response 
thereto.  Adjoining  his  private  office  there  was  a  tele- 
graph room,  in  which  he  Bpeat  much  time  every  day, 
and  often  much  of  the  night,  communicating  with  gen- 
erals in  the  various  conmiands,  governors  of  States,  and 
others  having  relations  with  the  government.  The 
FMsident  qient  much  time  with  the  Secretary  in  this 
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with  the  OoBmBtM  OB  the  Coodoek  of  the  War.— -Tlie  Military 
SitMties  Made  kBOwn  lo  him  tfaioagh  the  Testimony  of  MeCUl- 
laa'eOeMnlo.— HiiFiniWar  BnUetlii.— In  thia  thoFlMideBk'a 
KDHtwy  Soptemaey  atierted. 


Tmi  first  official  order  made  by  Mr.  Stanton  bean 
date  of  Jannarj  20,  the  day  he  entered  ninm  his  duties 
as  Secretary  of  War.    It  was  as  follows :  — 

Wab  DBPABmniT,  Jaaaaiy  S(^  ISflS. 

TUs  department  reoogniaes  as  the  first  of  its  dutieo'to  take 
Biosiiifos  for  the  relief  of  the  braTe  men  who,  haying  im- 
periled their  Itres  in  the  militaiy  serrioe  of  the  government, 
are  now  prisoners  and  oi^tires.    It  b  therefore. 

Ordered^ — That  two  commissioners  he  appointed  to  Tisit 
the  city  of  Biohmond,  Virginia,  and  wherever  else  prisoners 
bskoging  to  the  aimy  of  the  United  States  may  he  held ;  and 
there  take  snoh  measores  as  may  he  needed  toproride  for  the 
wants  and  contribute  to  the  omnf  orts  of  snoh  prisoners,  at  the 
eipense  of  the  United  Statee,  and  to  snoh  extent  as  may  be 
permiitsd  by  the  anihorities  under  whom  snoh  prisoners  are 

A  few  days  lateri  the  Beyerend  Bishop  Ames  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Hon.  Hamilton 
Fish  of  New  Tork  were  q^ointed  as  such  Ccmimis- 
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On  the  30th  of  January,  Secretary  Stanton  issued  an 
order  that  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
made  prisoners  of  war  should,  during  their  imprison- 
ment»  receiye  the  same  pay  as  if  they  were  doing  actrre 
duty. 

It  would  be  djffik^ult  to  conceiye  of  any  method  better 
adapted  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  sacrifices  they 
were  making  than  the  issuance  of  thesehumane  orders 
which  would  be  read  in  every  home  of  the  North,  sad- 
dened by  the  absence  in  the  army  of  husbands,  brothers^ 
and  sons. 

From  the  following  entry  in  the  official  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War,  for  January  20,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Stanton 
was  placed  in  communication  with  that  conunittee  on 
the  first  day  of  his  actual 'senrice  as  Secretary  of  War. 

At  eight  o'elodk  p.  iL,  the  ooBunittee  reportsd  for  session ;  an 
the  members  present,  and  had  a  ccmferenoe  of  several  hours* 
duration  with  the  Honorable  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Seoretery  ol 
War. 

At  this  conference  the  new  Secretary  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  military  situationi  as  shown  by  the 
testimony  already  taken  before  the  committee.  We 
have  seen  from  that  testimony  that  General  McClellaii 
consulted  none  of  his  generals  except  Porter  and  Frank- 
Un ;  that  all  of  them  except  Porter  dedaied  that  the 
army  was,  and  had  long  been,  in  condition  for  an  ad- 
vance upon  the  enemy,  and  that  it  ought  to  take  the 
offensive ;  that  it  could  not  be  disooreied  that  Geneial 
MoClellan  had  any  plan,  or  that  he  contemphted  any 
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nunremeiit;  and,  finaDy,  it  was  evident  that  hia  attitude 
was  Oat  <x(  penisteDt  inactiTity,  and  of  aollen  defiance 
towards  Congieas  and  the  administration. 

This  was  not  the  Modellan  into  whose  confidence 
Stanton  siq»posed  he  had  been  taken.  To  him,  and 
before  the  coontiy  at  large,  McCIeUan  had  snccessfully 

posed  as  an  impatient  warrior,  chafing  under  the  restraint 
Oat  was  keeping  him  from  the  field.    Late  in  the  pre- 
ceding NoTcmber,  he  had  taken  refuge  at  Stanton's 
house  for  the  priTaqr  necessary  to  writing  a  document, 
shewing  that  he  was,  and  had  been  all  along,  tiying  to 
get  at  the  enemy,  but  that  the  administration  **  inc^ia- 
bks  "  were  in  some  way  preTcnthig  him. 
"^  On  the  day  after  he  became  Secretary  of  War,  an 
opportonitj  was  given  Stanton,  which  he  promptly 
improTcd,  to  remind  the  country  that  the  President  was 
the  constitutional   commanders-chief,  and   that  all 
generals  were  his  militaiy  subordinates.    He  receiyed 
a  dispatch  from  General  George  H.  Thomas,  giving  an 
account  of  the  batde  of  MiU  Spring,  Kentucky.    The 
rebels,  12,000  strong,  under  General  Zollicoffer,  had  at- 
tacked Thomas,  who  repulsed  and  routed  them.    The 
tebels  lost  114  killed,  inohding  their  general,  116 
wounded,  and  45  prisoners.    The  Union  loss  was  127 
wounded  and  39  Idlled.    A  krge  amount  of  munitions 
of  war,  sqiplies,  and  horses  fsQ  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tietors.    This  was  the  most  encouraging  exhibition  of 
onergy  and  thoroughness  on  the  part  of  a  Union  gen- 

€ial  tiiat  had  been  made  iq»  to  that  time.    Mr.  Stanton 
at  once  issued  the  fdhnring  order :  — 
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Wab  DiTAsnaarr,  JaaaMy  22, 1882. 
The  Prendent,  Gommaiider4ii-Cbie£  of  the  Army  and 
NsTy*  has  receiTed  informatioii  of  a  brilliant  Tictoiy  aehiered 
byihe  forces  of  the  United  States  orer  a  large  body  of  armed 
traitors  and  rebels  at  Mill  Spring  in  the  State  of  Kentnolqr. 
He  returns  thanks  to  the  gallant  offioers  and  soldiers  who  won 
that  Tiotofyy  and  when  the  offloial  reports  shall  be  reoeiTed, 
the  military  and  personal  valor  dispkyed  in  battle  will  be 
acknowledged  and  rewarded  in  a  fitting  manner.  The  ooor- 
age  that  enooontered  and  Tanqoished  the  greatly  raperior 
number  of  the  rebel  force,  pursued  and  attacked  them  in  their 
intrenchmentsi  and  paosed  not  until  the  enemy  was  completely 
routed,  merits  and  receives  commendation.  The  purpose  of 
this  war  is  to  attack,  pursue,  and  destroy  a  rebeUions  enemy, 
and  to  deliTer  the  country  from  danger  menaced  by  traitors. 
Alacrity,  daring,  courageous  spirit,  and  patriotic  seal  on  all 
ocoasioos,  and  under  erery  eironmstance,  are  expected  from 
the  Army  of  the  United  States.  In  the  prompt  and  spirited 
movements,  and  daring  battle  of  Mill  Spring,  the  nation  will 
realise  its  hopes,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  re- 
joioe  to  honor  every  soldier  and  officer  who  proves  his  coor- 
sge  with  the  bayonet,  and  storming  intrenchments,  or  in  the  . 
bhtte  of  the  enemy's  fire.    By  order  of  the  Fkesident  / 

This  was  more  than  a  mere  exultation  over  a  victory; 
more  than  an  honorable  gazetting  of  the  victors.  It 
was  equivalent  to  an  order  by  the  commander-in-chief, 
assuming  the  commandi  which  was  not  only  his  by 
right,  but  was  his  under  an  obligation  which  he  could 
not  transfer  to  another.  Still  more  than  this,  it  was  an 
admonition  to  all  in  the  military  service,  that  the  army 
was  expected  to  do  something  and  to  risk  something, 
and  that  if  there  had  been  unnecessary  dekys,  they 
must  oease.    It  slated  the  real  objects  of  the  war  to  be 
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tlie  deBtmetion  of  the  enemyi  and  not  a  mere  effort  to 
aaoertain  on  what  temiB  treason  would  lower  its  hostile 
front  and  allow  peace  to  be  restored.  It  applied  to  the 
enemies  of  the  country  the  names  of'  **  rebds  '*  and 
^  traitorsy**  and  held  them  iqp  to  the  pnblio  ezecrationy 
instead  of  treating  them  as  misguided  brethren  witti 
whom  a  conflict  was  to  be  avoidedy  in  the  hope  of  a 
peaceable  compromise.  It  furnished  the  kcTnote  of 
what  the  administration  of  the  War  QfBce  would  be; 
and,  finalfyi  it  was  notice  to  the  rebels  that  thej  need 
not  count  upon  the  Democratic  antecedents  of  Nordi- 
etn  Union  men  to  qualify  theb  patriotism  because  of 
profious  political  a£Bliati|ons. 
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At  his  conference  with  the  committee  of  Congress,  on 
the  day  of  his  entrance  into  the  War  Department,  Mr. 
Stanton  impressed  on  them  the  importance  of  securing 
the  adoption,  by  the  two  Houses,  of  a  rule  proriding  for 
the  immediate  consideration,  in  secret  session,  of  all 
war  measures  deemed  urgent  by  the  EzecntiTe.  Such 
a  rule  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  the  following  day. 
It  was  adopted  by  both  Houses  on  the  29ih. 

At  the  same  conference  he  urged  the  passage  of  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  F^dent  to  take  possession  of  all 
the  railroad  and  telegraph  lines  of  the  country.  Such 
a  bill  was  reported  to-the  Senate  by  the  committee  on 
the  22d,  and  passed  both  Houses  on  the  29th.  These 
measures  were  both  passed  on  the  assurance  that  they 
were  deemed  urgent  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  following  letter  from  Stanton  to  Senator  Wade 
shows  the  seal  with  which  he  followed  up  any  sug- 
gestion made  by  him  to  the  committee :  «— 

Dbab  Sib,— An  cider  has  this  di^  besn  made  by  Oe 
FkesidsBt  requtriag  an  Om  armies  in  Om  flaU  to  phes 
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Mhw  ia  fl^htbig  oid«r  hnrnwHate^yt  Hid  lo  iwmmwMWi  opem- 
tions  lij  ft  eertein  fpedflsd  date. 

Tha  nooeti  of  tfaete  meMimt  will  in  »  grail  hmmiim 
dtpend  vpoo  llie  oonteol  of  tlie  imilioad  and  tsl^gi^ih  linei, 
and  llie  faimndialn  paange  of  llie  bill  bof ore  llie  Senale  may 
and  iBiifl  liaTe  a  greal  inflwMMW  on  the  war. 

It  is  no  kn  important  that  Gongi«w  ahoold  at  onoe  plaoe 
ilMlf  in  figliting  condition  bj  tlie  rale  for  ezeontiTe  ■eaeion  in 
botii  Hooaet.  Any  boor  the  neoeasity  maj  be  upon  yon 
mpiepared.  Fleaae  oommmiiinite  confidentudty  with  tbe 
kjal  and  bonett  membera  of  both  Hooaee,  and  baTo  action,  •» 
inunediate  notion* 

On  the  22d  of  January  a  bill  was  approved  by  the 
Fkeaideiit  anthorizing  Ike  appointment  of  two  additicmal 
Ainataat  Seoretaiies  of  War,  and  on  the  23d9  ap<m  Mr. 
Stanton'i  request,  the  President  nominated  to  the  Sen- 
ate^ for  these  poationsy  John  Tnoker  and  Peter  H. 
Watson.  Thomas  A.  Soott,  of  Pennsyl^aniAy  was 
Assistant  Seeretaiy  of  War  when  Mr.  Stanton  entered 
iq^  the  administration  of  the  War  Department.  He 
was  sooeeeded  by  Christopher  P.  Woloott^of  Ohio,  who 
was  appointed  July  1, 1862,  and  serred  until  January 
1,  1863.  Charles  A.  Dana,  of  New  York,  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Seoretary  March  1,  1861>  and  con- 
tinoed  in  oflke  until  July  31, 1865.  Thomas  T.  Eckert 
was  q^ointed  Assistant  Seoretary  July  27, 1866.  The 
War  Department  records  do  not  show  his  term  of 


The  new  Secretary  speedily  reorganised  the  War 
Qfiice.  He  marked  out  the  work  he  wanted  done,  and 
informed  himself  as  to  the  ciqpaoity  of  the  derioal  force 
piofided  by  bw  for  doing  it    He  asked  Congress  for 
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the  additional  clerks  and  messengers  needed,  and  they 
were  promptly  granted  him.  He  systematiaed  the 
work,  and  erery  man  knew  what  was  required  of  him, 
and  knew  that  the  head  of  the  department  would  know 
if  it  was  not  done. 

On  the  22d  the  House  adopted  a  resolution  request* 
ing  the  Seoretary  of  War  to  inform  that  body  as  soon 
as  practicable  whether  and  in  what  tune  suffident  mill- 
taiy  protection  could  be  extended  to  the  line  of  the 
Baltimore  ft  Ohio  Railroad,  to  enable  the  oompanjr  to 
feopen  and  operate  said  road* 
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Tsn  Tart  aqpenditnre  of  nnrnqr  inTolTed  in  the  ra- 
onutbgi  anning  and  equqiping,  transporting  and  snp- 
pljing  of  a  great  armj  was,  in*the  natore  of  tliingSi  a 
temptation  to  the  enpiditjr  which  exhibited  itadf  tinder 
ererj  garb  in  wUeh  it  oould  Beoore  dealings  with  the 
goremment.  Stanton  had  in  words  of  bnming  wrath 
denonnoed  the  **  raTonons  crew  "  who  early  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1861  were  **  pillaging  the  government  and  the 
soldiers  on  ererj  side'*  and  ** nsmg  the  treasniy  of  the 
nation  as  a  fond  to  be  divided  among  themselTes.'* 
His  predeoessor  had  been  compelled  by  the  emergency 
which  then  presented  itself  to  enter  into  heavy  con- 
tracts with  whomsoever  could  execute  them,  and  he  was 
at  the  mercy  not  only  of  themi  but  of  newly  appointed 
otBcers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  received 
and  receipted  for  the  vast  amount  of  material  thus  con- 
tnusted  for.  It  is  Uttie  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
government  was  robbed  in  many  of  these  transactions. 
Shordy  after  Ifr.  Stanton  came  into  the  War  Office^  he 
adopted  measures  to  investigate  all  outstanding  con- 
tnurts^  and  to  tenninafte  tiiose  in  which  the  contractors 
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had  given  cause  therefor  by  fraud  or  neglect    On  the 
29th  of  January  he  issued  the  following  order: — 

The  urgent  neosssity  that  required  the  hnimwliats  porehase 
of  arms,  clothing,  and  other  militaiy  supplies  fiicm  lotelpi 
eoontries  having  ceased,  it  is» 

Ordered: — 

lit  That  no  further  oontraotB  be  made  by  this  department, 
or  any  bureau  thereof,  for  any  artiole  of  foreign  numofsetare 
that  csn  be  produced  or  mannfsctnred  in  the  United  States. 

2d.  AU  outstanding  ciders,  agencies,  authorities,  or  licenses 
lor  the  purchase  of  arms,  dothing,  or  saything  else,  in  foreign 
countries  or  of  foreign  manufacture  for  this  department,  are 
hereby  revoked  and  annulled. 

8d«  All  persons  claiming  to  have  any  contract,  bargain, 
order,  warrant,  lioenae,  or  authority  of  whatsoever  nature, 
from  this  department  or  any  bureau  thereof,  for  fumiihing 
arms,  dothing,  equipment,  or  snything  else  to  the  United 
States  are  required  within  fifteen  days  fiicm  this  date  to 
give  written  notice  of  such  contraet  sad  its  purport,  with  a 
statement  in  writing  of  what  has  been  done  under  it,  and  to 
file  a  copy  thereof  with  the  Seoetaiy  of  War. 

4th.  All  contracts,  orders,  and  agreements  for  army  sap- 
plies  should  be  in  writbg,  and  signed  by  the  contracting 
parties,  and  the  original  or  a  copy  thereof  filed  according  to 
paragraph  1049  of  the  reguhtions  with  the  head  of  the  pith 
per  bureau. 

It  is  seldom  that  any  necessity  csn  prevent  a  contract  from 
bebg  reduced  to  writbg,  and  Cfcn  when  made  by  telegraph, 
its  terms  can  be  speedily  written  and  signed  I  andsveiydidm 
founded  upon  any  pretended  contract,  bargab,  agreemeot, 
order,  warrant,  or  Uosnss,  now  outstanding,  of  which  notice 
and  a  copy  is  not  filed  in  accordanoe  with  this  order  within 
the  time  menticned,  shall  be  desmed  and  held  to  be  prima 
fnU  fraudulent  and  void,  and  no  elafan  thsrscnwiU  be  at 
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lowsd  or  paid  bj  thii  depuimant,  anleM  upon  full  and  nlit- 
lietoijr  proof  oi  h§  TBliditjr. 

Stanton  soon  made  a  violent  penonal  enemy  of  erery 
diahoneat  goremment  eontraotor  or  agent  of  whoae  bad 
oondnct  he  eoald  gain  any  information. 

On  tbe  13th  of  Ifaroh  he  appointed  Joseph  Holt 
and  Robert  Dale  Owen  a  special  commission  to  exam- 
ine and  adjust  all  claims  in  the  War  Department  in 
respect  to  ordnance^  arms,  and  monitions ;  their  deter* 
mination  as  to  the  Taliditj  of  contraotsy  execulaon  of 
the  same,  and  payments  due  tbereonderi  to  be  final 
and  condusiTe  npon  the  department.  All  contracts 
were  to  be  folly  investigatedi  and  if  the  commission 
f  oond  that  any  emjdoyee  or  agent  of  tbe  War  Depart* 
ment  was  interested  in  any  contract,  or  received  any 
consideration  for  its  procorement^  soch  finding  was  to 
be  good  caose  for  adjodging  the  daim  fraodolent. 

On  the  11th  of  Febroarj^  Secretary  Stanton  made 
the  following  order,  in  the  name  of  the  President^  Com- 
manderitt-Ghief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  He  referred 
to  the  President  in  his  military  capacity  when  issoing 
orders  relating  to  military  movements.  This  order  was 
anthoriaed  by  an  act  of  Congressy  already  referred  to, 
q^wored  Janoaiy  31,  1862.  It  was  respected  by  all 
the  railroad  companies  doring  the  war,  and  they  ren- 
defed  at  all  times  wiUinir  service. 
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Mi 


Ordered:  That  D.  0.  MeGallom  be  and  is  hereby  ap- 
pointed MOitaiy  Director  and  Sopermtendent  ol  Bailroads 
in  the  United  States*  with  aathoritjr  to  enter  open,  take  pos- 
seerioB  oC|  and  hold  and  ose  all  raOroadsi  enginesi  oarsy  loco* 
motifeOi  ooolpinentSf  Mpendages,  and  aiipiii  ieiiaiMies  that 


may  bo  required  for  the  transportation  ol  troops,  aims,  onaU 
tkms,  and  militaiy  sapplies  of  the  United  States,  and  to  do 
and  perform  aU  sots  that  maybe  necessaiy  or  propsr  to  bo 
done  for  the  sale  and  qpeedy  transport  aforesaid. 

By  Older  ol  the  Pkesident,  Commandei4BJCadsl  ol  the 
Aimj  and  Navy  ol  the  United  States. 


\i 
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Ofcdig  wmnnAng  Fblitlotl  PriMnm  and  MBiteiy 
liMt  €f  PritoMn.— FntlNr  Ezlnordiiniy 
tj  tilt  MBiteiy  AnIlMffitiM  miIj.— Mr.Staloa  Mn^ 
■MidtvptotiMilTbM. 


Amtli.— B*- 
to  1m 


Thi  amrt  and  impritomiient  of  persons  in  oml  Ufa 
bj  Ae  sola  anthoritf  of  tha  Piasidanty  on  ohaiges  of 
dislojal  pfaelmsi  had .  bean  tha  sobjeot  of  mnoh 
eritidsm  before  Hr.  Stanton  came  into  the  Cabinet 
The  Seereftaiy  of  State,  Hr.  Seward,  had  been  quoted 
in  the  press  as  referring  to  his  power  to  oanse  an  arrest 
bj  ^tinkling  his  litde  bell,''  and  the  opinion  ezten- 
shrely  pterailed  that  many  arrests  had  been  made  npon 
msnffieient  eaose* 

Then  had  been  mnch  railing  against  the  gorem- 
meat  nUch,  although  offensiTe,  was  not  really  danger- 
oos^  and  the  pnUie  safety  did  not  require,  nor  would 
publie  opinion  be  likely  to  sustain,  a  denial  of  the  right 
of  free  speech,  howerer  unfriendly  to  the  authorities, 
within  the  limits  of  safety.  This  subject  was  one  to 
irfuoh  Mr.  Stanton  gaTe  early  attention.  ESs  training 
as  a  lawyer  had  bred  in  him  a  repugnance  to  any  invar 
sion  of  pemmal  liberty  for  whidi  a  good  reason  did 
not  esisl.  AUiough  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
Aofteos  eofpu9  diqyensed  with  a  judicial  inquiry  in 
ha  felt  Aat  tiiis  in  no  wise  justified 
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not  required  by  the  public  safety.  But  as,  in  time  of 
war,  it  would  often  happen  that  the  law  as  found  in 
the  statute  was  silent  in  the  yery  nature  of  the  case,  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  then  app^ring  the  militarjr  law. 
In  his  Tiew  a  spy  could  be  made  a  military  prisoner 
while  surreptitiously  gathering  information  in  the  War 
Department,  instead  of  waiting  until  he  had  actually 
lent  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemy  by  communicating  that 
information.  This  would  be  an  exercise  of  arbiU-aiy 
military  power,  but  if  ordered  on  the  authority  of  the 
President,  as  oommander4n-chief  of  the  army,  it  was 
just  as  lawful  as  would  be  the  arrest  by  a  general  in 
the  field  of  a  photographer  caught  in  the  act  of  taking 
yiews  of  our  defenses  for  the  use  of  the  enemy. 

As  the  head  of  the  army  the  Prendent  could  prevent 
interference  with  military  operations  without  going 
beyond  the  recognized  laws  of  war,  and  in  domg  this 
Mr.  Stanton  believed  that  the  President  should  act 
through  the  War  Department,  and  in  his  capacity  as 
the  military  chief;  he  therefore  favored  a  change  in 
the  existing  methods.  .The  State  Department  could  no 
knger  order  arrests.  This  power  must  be  exercised 
under  the  military  authority  alone. 

It  was  a  delicate  and  difficult  matter  to  prodaim  this 
change  without  admitting  any  error  in  what  had  been 
done  before;  but  not  only  was  this  accomplished,  but 
the  order  by  which  it  was  done  contamed  so  powerful 
a  statement  of  the  evils  which  had  beset  the  country, 
and  so  dear  a  showing  of  the  immediate  necessity 
which  had  compelled  the  adoption  of  extraordinary 
measures,  Aat  it  waa  a  complete  vindication  and  waa 
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wdl  leoeiTed  by  the  oountry.  As  Mr.  Stanton's  own 
words  and  o&xkl  letters  are  of  far  greater  interest  than 
anything  that  can  be  sabstitated  for  them,  and  as  they 
are  always  so  brief  as  to  render  farther  condensation 
impraotioabley  this  order  is  here  given  entire :  -— 


Wab  DvAmmrT,  WAtmmvmi  Crrr» 
IWbnuy  14, 1SQ9. 

The  breaUng  out  el  a  fermldahfe  insurreotion,  based  en  a 
eonffiet  oi  polttieal  ideas,  being  an  erent  without  a  pteesdent 
b  the  United  Slatesi  was  neoesBsrily  attended  by  a  great 
eonfusion  and  perpleKily  ol  the  pablic  mind.  Diskrfalty, 
beiote  tmsaspeoted,  snddenly  bsoame  bold,  and  traason 
astonished  the  worid  by  bringing  at  onoe  into  the  Held  miU. 
taiy  forees  superior  in.nnmber  to  the  standing  armyol  the 
United  Slates. 

Eveiy  department  of  the  goremment  was  paralyied  by 
tteaeoB.  DeieotioB  ^»peored  b  the  Senate,  b  the  House  ol 
BepiesentatiTSs,  in  the  Cabinet,  in  the  fedeml  ooorts;  minis> 
ten  and  ooneds  returned  from  foreign  ooontries  to  enter  the 
insaneetionaiy  eoonoils  ol  knl  and  nayal  f orees ;  ooaunand- 
faig  and  oilier  offioers  ol  the  army  and  in  the  navy  betngred 
the  oooneils  or  betrayed  their  posts  for  oommands  in  the 
Insurgent  losees.  IVeason  was  flsgrant  in  the  rerenne  and 
in  the  post^vflke  serrioe,  as  well  as  in  the  territorial  gofem- 
ments  and  the  Indian  reeenres. 

Not  only  judges,  gOTemors,  kf^sktors,  and  ministerial  oAU 
eers  in  the  Statee,  but  erenidiole  States  roahed  one  after  the 
ettor  with  ^iparent  unanimity  into  rebellion.  The  capital 
was  besieged  and  its  connection  with  all  the  States  cut  off. 

Eisn  in  the  portions  of  the  country  which  wue  most  kyal 
poUtieal  oombinatfams  and  secret  societies  wue  foimed  hnv 
ttsffing  the  woik  of  disunion,  while  from  motiTSS  d  dis- 
loyally Of  eupidi^f  Of  from  esoiled  paisions  ot  perfstted 
gmpartiles,  fakUriduali  wme  found  fumisUng 
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and  materials  ol  war  and  supplies  to  the  insurgente*  militaiy 
end  nsTal  forces.  Armies,  shipe,  fortifications,  nary  yards, 
Msenals,  military  poets,  and  garriaons,  one  after  another,  were 
betrayed  or  abandoned  to  the  insargents. 

CongrcM  had  not  anticipated  and  io  had  not  prorided  for 
the  emergenoy.  The  municipal  anthoritieB  wers  powstkes 
and  inactive.  The  judicial  machinery  seemed  as  if  it  had 
been  designed  not  to  sustain  the  government,  but  to  embar- 
rass and  betray  it 

Foreign  interrention  openly  brited,  and  industriouily 
instigated  by  the  abettors  d  the  insnrreotion,  became  muni- 
nent,  and  has  only  been  preraited  by  the  practice  of  strict 
and  impartial  justice,  with  the  most  perfect  moderation  b 
our  bteroonrse  with  nations. 

The  public  mind  was  abrmed  and  apprehensiTe,  thou^ 
fortunately  not  distracted  or  disheartened.  It  seemed  to  be 
doubtful  whether  the  federal  goremment,  which  one  year 
before  had  been  thou^' a  model  worthy  of  uniTcnal 
acceptance,  had  bdeed  the  ability  to  defend  or  mabtab 
itself. 

Some  rererses,  which  perhi^  were  unsToidable,  suffered 
by  newly  bried  and  inefficient  f orcee,  discouraged  the  kyal, 
and  gave  new  hope  to  the  insurgents.  Voluntary  enlistmente 
seemed  about  to  cease,  jmd  desertions  commenced.  Fkrties 
speculated  upon  the  question  whether  conscription  had  not 
become  necessary  to  fill  up  the  armies  d  the  United  States. 

In  thk  emergenoy  the  F^resident  felt  it  hk  duty  to  empky 
with  energy  the  extraordinary  powers  which  the  Constitution 
confides  to  him  b  cases  of  insurrection.  He  cslkd  bto  the 
field  such  military  and  naral  f oroes,  anthoriaed  by  the  exist- 
ing kws,  as  seemed  necessary.  He  directed  measures  to 
prsrent  the  use  of  the  post-office  for  trcasonabk  corr^ 
spondence.  He  subjected  passengers  to  and  from  foreign 
countrise  to  new  passport  regulations,  and  he  instituted  a 
blockade,  suspended  the  writ  of  Aoisos  coijms  b  tarious 
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placet,  and  oaoMd  penoos  who  wen  wpwecnted  to  him  ag 
heing  abottl  to  engage  in  diiloyal  and  treaeonable  praotioee  to 
be  aneetod  hj  ipeoial  eiTQ  as  well  as  militoiy  ageneieB,  and 
detained  in  militaij  enstodj  when  neeeesaiy  to  present  them 
and  deter  others  from  BOoh  ptaotioeB.  Examinations  of  snoh 
easss  wero  institnted,  and  some  of  the  persons  so  arrested 
have  been  disohargedy  from  timo  to  time,  nnder  oiroomstanoes 
or  vpon  conditions  oompatiMe,  as  was  thought,  with  the  pnb- 
lio  safety.  Meantimo  a  fmrorMb  change  d  pnblio  opinion 
has  occurred.  The  line  between  loTaltjr  and  dislojallj  is 
pUnlj  defined,  the  whole  structure  d  the  goremmcnt  is 
firm  Mid  stable }  apprehension  of  poblie  danger  and  fscilities 
for  treasonsblo  piactices  haTO  diminished  with  the  passions 
iHdph  ptompted  heedless  fjersons  to  adopt  them.  The  insniw 
rection  is  beBored  to  Imw  culminated  and  to  bo  declining. 

The  Fkeaident,  in  Tiew  of  theee  facts  and  anxious  to  return 
to  a  fonnal  course  of  the  administration,  as  far  as  regard  for 
the  puUio  welfsre  will  aDow,  directs  that  all  politioal  prison- 
ers or  stato  prisoners  now  held  in  militaiy  custodj  be  released 
on  iheb  subscribing  to  a  parole'lnigaging  them  to  render  no 
aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  in  hostililj  to  the  United 

The  Secretary  of  War  will,  however,  in  his  discretion, 
exempt  from  the  effect  of  this  order  anj  prisoners  detained 
as  spice  in  the  serrice  d  the  insurgents,  or  others,  whose 
rslsase  at  the  present  moment  may  be  deemed  incompatible 
witii  the  public  safety. 

To  all  persons  who  shall  be  so  released,  who  shall  keep 
their  parole,  the  Resident  grants  an  amnesty  for  any  past 
offense  d  treason  or  dislojalty  which  they  haTO  committed. 

Extraordinary  arreets  will  hereafter  be  made  under  the 
Arection  d  the  military  anthoritiee  akne. 

^y  order  d  tbs  Pkesident. 
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Unable  to  giTe  his  attention  to  stale  priaonera  then 
in  onstodyy  Mr.  Stanton,  on  Ae  27tfa  of  Febroary, 
appointed  John  A.  DiZ|  then  in  command  at  Baltimore^ 
and  Hon.  Edwards  Pienepont  of  New  York,  ocmimie- 
aionera  to  examinoi  hear,  and  determine  all  inch  caaee 
expartef  at  each  times  and  plaoee  as  in  their  discretion 
tfaey  might  appoint,  and  make  full  report  to  the  War 
Department.  They  were  to  asoertain  and  reeommend 
what  prisoners  should  be  exempted  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  from  the  operation  of  the  general  order  of  release, 
beoaose  of  their  eharaoter  as  spies  or  beoanae  of  other 
oflEenses  against  military  law. 

The  foregoing  is  not  produced  for  the  purpoae  of 
making  any  daim  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  tender  in  his 
treatment  of  oympathiiera  with  or  abettors  of  treason ; 
on  the  oontrary,  his  graftp  on  those  of  them  who  were 
dangerous  was  unrelenting  i  but  it  shows  that  he  had 
the  wisdom  to  draw  the  power  from  the  right  sonree 
and  to  nae  it  in  the  right  direotkm* 
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CUoimI  Tbomat  ▲.  Seott't  IfiidoB  to  the  W«ft -- HftUMk  and  BmIL 
—Gnat  tteiqpM  frooi  HftOflek  and  takes  Forii  Heaij  end  Dob- 


hf  Jannaiy  Mr.  Stanton  dispatched  Assistant  Seere- 
taiy  Thomas  A.  Scott  to  the  West  with  comprehenshre 
instractions  which  called  for  reports  of  the  number  and 
h)caiaon  of  troops  raised,  the  progress  of  MilistmMitand 
organization  in  each  State }  what  partially  enlisted  regi- 
ments ooold  be  consolidated,  the  amount  of  government 
property  in  the  sereral  arsenals,  and  in  the  great  depots 
for  commissary  stores  and  quartermasters'  supplies;  and 
also  as  to  what  arrangement  could  be  made  for  the 
transportation  of  troops  to  the  West,  to  strengthen 
Generals  Halleck  and  Buell,  commanding  respectivehr 
the  departments  of  Missouri  and  Kentucky. 

Cobnd  Scott  moved  rapidly  to  Pittsburg,  Columbus, 
Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  St  Louis,  Cairo,  and 
Paducah,  reporting  from  each  place  full  and  correct 
information  from  official  sources  concerning  the  several 
objects  of  his  mission,  and  communicatmg  his  views  as 
to  Ae  situation  and  future  possibilities.  He  {daced  the 
Secretary  of  War  in  possession  of  all  the  information 
he  would  himself  have  gained  in  a  tour  of  inspection* 
The  celeiily  of  his  movemeoti^  the  thoroug^mess  of  his 
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work,  the  mass  of  information  he  gathered,  and  the 
valuable  suggestions  he  made  were  such  as  might  have 
been  looked  for  from  such  a  man.^ 

From  Pittsburg  he  reported,  February  2,  that  the 
whole  work  for  the  Mississippi  flotilla,  mortars,  mortar 
boats,  and  shells,  would  be  ready  and  shipped  within 
twen^N)ne  days  from  that  date. 

Mr.  Stanton  knew  nothing  of  pauses  in  his  work,  nor 
of  any  other  limitation  than  the  capacity  of  all  available 
instrumentalities.  His  plans  were  not  pigeon-holed  to 
be  executed  at  a  remote  date.  Their  execution  was 
commenced  instantly  upon  being  decided  on,  and  those 
to  whom  the  work  was  intrusted  had  to  move  along 
with  it  at  his  pace  or  give  way  to  others  who  would. 

When  McClellan  became  general-in-chief,  November 
1, 1861,  he  sent  Greneral  Halleck  to  Missouri  to  relieve 
Greneral  Fremont,  commanding  that  department,  and 
General  Buell  to  Louisville,  to  relieve  General  Sherman, 
at  the  latter^s  own  request,  in  the  command  of  the 
Department  of  Kentudcy.  Halleck  was  ordered  to 
fortify  and  ^  concenti|ite  his  troops  for  such  ulterior 
operations  as  might  prove  necessary.'*  Buell  was  to 
remain  on  the  defensive  until  he  could  throw  the  mass 
of  his  troops  by  rapid  marches  into  the  mountainous 
region  of  East  Tennessee,— -a  task  pronounced  by  him  to 
be  impossible  in  the  winter  season.  These  ordm  were, 
therefore,  equivalent  to  providing  that  nothing  be  done 
until  spring. 


1  Hie  gfMil  e^peeity  f or  the  ergMiietioB  iMl  praMtkM  el 
sleige  etele  wee  Mbte^oeellj  ffloetniled  bj  Ue  Mteble  eeieer  ee  the 
p., II.  i  ^^  _wm,y  k^^  ^  i.^  n j^^^pfa  |^nf^,j  fiMny 
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Febrnaiy  1,  1862,  Geoend  Buell  wrote  from  hk 
headquarten  at  Lodsrille  to  Geoenl  MoGlellaa  as 
£oUowa:— 

Whib  70a  wm  tidi,  bj  dfaMtioB  of  the  F^«d^ 
poMd  to  HaHaok  soma  ooDMrt  of  aotkm  between  OS.  He 
aneweied,  **I  oaadonotfaing.  Name  a  daj  f  or  a  demoiietm- 
tioB.''  Night  belote  lait,  Janvaiy  80, 1  ieoei?ed  a  diqMtoh 
£rambim,m7ing:  ** I  bare  ordered  aaadvaiioe  at  Fort  Heniy 
and  DoTor,  wbioh  will  be  made  immediatelj.**  I  protest 
against  snob  prompt  prooeedings;  as  tboo^  I  bad  nothing  to 
do  bot  oommand  and  oommenoe  firing  as  eoon  as  be  starto  oft. 
**  be  tel^gnipbs  me  to4iigbt  that  ooopemtioii  is  not 


Halleok's  order  for  an  adyanoe  bad  been  extorted 
from  bim  by  General  Grants  tben  in  oonmuind  at  Gairoi 
and  Fhg^Offioer  Foote^  of  tiie  na,yj.  Giant  says  early 
in  January  be  was  reluctantly  given  leave  by  Halleok 
to  visit  him  at  bis  beadqoarters  in  St  Lonis,  to  ky 
helom  bim  a  plan  of  a  campaign  np  the  Tennessee 
Biver,  and  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry,  which,  if  success- 
ful, would  compel  the  enemy  to  entirely  evacuate  Ken- 
tud^.  Halleok  cut  bim  off  without  allowing  bim  to 
finish  bis  proposition,  and  be  returned  to  Cairo  very 
much  crestfallen.  All  military  authorities  seem  to  have 
concurred  at  that  time  in  a  proper  estimate  of  tbe 
Tenneseee  Biver  as  a  line  of  operations,  but  Grant  was 
tbe  only  one  who  proposed  to  go  on  and  attempt  what 
all  agreed  ought  to  be  done.  McGleUan,  Halleok,  and 
BueQ  were  for  action  in  tbe  future.  Grant  believed  in 
the  present  He  was  not  to  be  easfly  dissuaded  from  a 
pupoee,  and  on  tbe  28tb  of  January,  backed  up  by  a 
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gfanikr  diqiatch  from  FUffOfficer  Foote,  be  telegraphed 
to  Halleok:  << If  permitted,  I  could  take  and  bold  Fort 
Henry  on  tbe  Tennessee.** 

On  tbe  29th  bo  wrote  more  fully  to  tbe  same  effect 
and  on  tbe  Ist  of  February  be  received  instructions 
which  "< permitted**  bim  to  take  tbe  fort   It  was  taken 

on  theStb. 

It  was  on  this  very  day  that  Assistant  Secretary  Scott 
reached  General  Buell*s  headquarters  at  Louisville. 
The  General  made  a  strong  impression  on  Scott,  and 
expressed  to  bim  bis  opinion  that  with  from  80,000  to 
60,000  men  from  tbe  Army  of  tbe  Potomac,  General 
Halleck  and  be  could  take  a  position  between  tbe  Ten- 
nessee and  tbe  Cumberknd  rivers,  break  the  rebel  line, 
defeat  tbe  separate  win^  in  detail,  and  soon  secure 
Nashville.  All  this  Scott  reported  to  Stanton  on  the 
same  day,  with  tbe  assurance  that  if  be  could  be  al- 
lowed ten  days  to  arrange  for  tbe  transportation,  be 
could  tben  be  ready  to  transport  tbe  desired  reinforce- 
ments from  the  East  On  tbe  Utb,  be  forwarded  let- 
ters from  General  Halleck  containing  tbe  same  sugges- 
tions. 

Halleck,  like  Buell,  wanted  heavy  reinforcements 
from  the  Army  of  tbe  Potomac,  but  even  with  them  be 
did  not  propose  to  advance  on  Nashville  before  ApriL 
He  was  impatient  to  have  troops  taken  from  Buell  and 
from  tbe  East  to  enlarge  bis  command,  but  they  were 
not  to  be  used  by  bim  until  two  months  later.  On 
February  6,  the  day  Fort  Henry  surrendered,  and  be- 
fore be  bad  learned  of  the  event,  Halleck  wrote  to 
General  S.  B.  Cutia:  ^I  know  what  a  winter  cam- 
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pdgn  would  be,  but  the  administiatioii  hare  'on  to 
Biohmond  *  feTer,^  and  we  mart  go  ahead/' 

On  the  following  day,  Halleck  telegraphed  to  Gen- 
eral MoCleUan:  ^Fort  Heniy  is  onrs,**  and  aooepted 
oongratulations  without  even  referring  to  Grant. 

The  enthufliartie  Seoretarj  of  War,  elated  by  the 
erent^  and  not  doabtmg  that  it  was  doe  to  General 
Halleeki  telegraphed  him  on  the  8th,  as  follows :  — 

Tonr  eoeigy  and  shility  reoeiTe  the  strongest  ecmniiendih 
Ikm  of  this  department  Ton  have  my  perfect  eonfidenoe, 
end  yon  may  rely  vpon  my  ntmost  support  in  your  widertsk- 
faigs.  The  pressure  of  my  engagements  has  prevented  me 
from  writing  yon,  hot  I  will  do  io  fully  in  a  day  or  two. 

On  the  15th,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Secretaries 
of  War  and  of  the  Nayy,  in  the  name  of  the  Prendent, 
as  commander-in-ohief,  to  Brigadier-General  Grant  and 
HagOffioer  Foote,  and  the  forces  under  thdr  command, 
returning  thanks  for  theif  gallant  achieyements  in  the 
capture  of  Fort  Henry. 

Halleck  greatly  deprecated  any  interference  by  the 
goremment  with  the  plans  of  generals,  even  though 
that  interference  only  took  the  form  of  insisting  that 
after  being  provided  with  all  the  necessary  men  and 
means,  they  should  haTe  some  plans  and  execute  them. 
To  General  McClellan  he  wrote,  January  20,  that  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  what  had  been  done  up  to  that 
time  had  been  the  ^result  of  political  policies  rather 
than  military  strategy,''  and  that  the  want  of  snceess 
was  ^attributable  to  the  politicians  rather  than  the 

»  Rtlmhy  Ip  the  d—wf  •!  ''Oa  to  BiaJwoaa*^  wfcfah  fpniiti  the 
fat  battis  «l  Ban 
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generals."  ^^I  am  aware,"  he  continues,  ^that  you, 
general,  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  tlii%  these  move- 
ments having  been  governed  by  political  expediency, 
and  in  many  cases  directed  by  politicians,  in  order  to 
subserve  particular  interests;  but  is  it  not  possible  with 
the  new  Secretary  of  War  to  introduce  a  different  pol- 
icy, and  to  make  our  future  movements  in  accordance 
with  military  principles?  " 

This  was  a  strong  appeal  to  Stanton,  who  was  sure 
to  see  the  letter,  that  his  influence  should  be  exerted  to 
aUow  the  great  military  strategists  to  continue  doing 
nothing,  without  being  disturbed  by  the  damor  of 
meddlesome  politicians  like  the  President  and  his  Cabi- 
net and  the  leaders  in  Congress. 

McClellan,  Halleck,  an.d  Buell,  at  thdr  comfortable 
ofiSces  in  Washington,  St  Louis,  and  Louisville,  doubt- 
less had  great  plans,  but  were  never  ready  to  execute 
them.  They  all  had  what  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  McClellan's 
case,  so  aptly  termed  '^the  slows."  They  always 
wanted  more  men,  and  more  time  for  equipping  them. 
The  idea  of  actually  jitarting  out  for  a  fight  with  the 
force  ihey  had  at  any  given  time  seemed  to  them  mere 
rashness.  To  explain  the  effect  the  occupation  of  Nash- 
ville would  have  upon  the  rebel  forces  in  Kentucky 
and  Tttinessee  was  as  &r  as  they  had  then  cared  to 
go.  It  was  reserved  for  Grant  to  show  them  that  at 
some  time  doing  as  mil  as  thinking  was  necessary,  and 
he  appears  finally  to  have  actually  worried  Halledc  into 
allowing  him  to  take  Fort  Henry.  That  being  accom- 
plished, he  wrote  to  Halleck  that  he  would  then  move 
nponk  Fort  Donelson* 
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To  this  the  Utter  gaye  no  xesponaey  although  he  in- 
formed Bnell  on  the  next  day  (7th)  that  Grant  wookL 
march  against  Donelson  on  the  8ih. 

On  the  14thy  while  in  vestmg  Donelson^  Grant  reoeived 
an  order  from  Halleck,  dated  the  lOth,  ordering  him  to 
devote  himself  to  fcwtifjring  Fort  Henry. 

On  the  lOthy  two  days  after  Halleck  had  offered, 
through  Assistant  Secretary  Scott,  to  move  up  the  Ten- 
nessee BiTer  if  given  60,000  new  troops,  Grant,  without 
orders  from  Halleck,  the  commander  of  the  department^ 
and  without  either  approval  or  disapproval,  but  not 
without  notice  to  him  of  his  intention,  had,  afterihree 
days*  fighting,  demanded  and  received  the  **  uncondi- 
tional surrender  "  of  Fort  Donelson. 

Halleck  had  energetically  reinforced  Grant  during 
these  rapid  movements,  but  evidently  more  with  a  view 
of  saving  him  from  destruction  than  m  the  hope  of  any 
decisive  results.  He  and  Buell  firmly  believed  that  the 
United  States  forces  of  the  West  were  too  weak  for  any 
important  movement  until  strengthened  by  an  addition 
of  50^000  from  the  East  Grant's  celerity  served  in 
lieu  of  the  coveted  reinforcements.  Had  the  campaign 
up  the  Tennessee  Biver  awaited  the  transportation  of 
60,000  men  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  enemy 
would  have  sent  still  greater  reinforcements  to  Fort 
Donelson,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  rebel  line»  stretch^ 
ing  from  Bowling  Green  to  Columbus.' 


^••IwMfwyfaipirtlMillQgMaiFofi  DoadfMi 
JMpwtoiies  €f  tibi  plaot  to  Iht  MMnyt  mmI  winiimd  hs 
hmfkOf.   I  Ml IM  15,000  M  tito  SIh  wMid  be 
•tVOOOssMattklir.''    GimCIi  ifcMir^  foL  L  ^  SSS. 
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The  advance  was  made  with  16,000  men,  increased 
by  reinforcements  to  27,000.  The  enemy  had  within 
their  intrenchments  21,000  men,  of  whom  2000  were 
killed,  4000  escaped,  and  15,000  were  taken  prisoners. 

On  the  16th  Halleck  wrote  to  McClellan  that  Buell 
ought  not  to  move  towards  Nashville,  but  should  aid 
Grant  in  taking  and  holding  Fort  Donelson  and  Ckrks- 
ville.  He  added :  ^  Unless  we  can  take  Fort  Donelson 
very  soon  we  shall  have  the  whole  force  of  the  Miemy 
on  us.  Fort  Donelson  is  the  turning  point  of  the  war, 
and  we  must  take  it  at  whatever  sacrifice.'* 

On  the  same  day  Grant  telegraphed  him  that  Fort 
Donelson  was  taken,  but  to  this  he  never  made  reply. 
Although  all  the  world  rang  with  Grant's  praises  the 
nert  day,  he  tells  us  in, his  ^'Memoirs'*'  that  he  r^ 
ceived  nothing  direct  which  indicated  that  Halleck 
knew  Donelson  was  taken. 

The  latter  did  not  fail  to  appropriate  the  adiievement 
to  himself,  as  appears  by  the  following  dispatch  from 
him  to  General  McCleUan,  dated  St  Louis,  February 
17:- 

BCske  BrigacUers  Grant  and  Pope  Majer^Senerals  of  YoL 
untesrsv  and  give  me  oommaad  in  the  West  I  ask  tiiis  in 
return  for  Forts  Heniy  and  Dooelion. 

On  the  same  day,  he  Miergetically  renewed  his  impor- 
tunities to  Assistant  Seeretary  Scott,  and  persuaded  him 
to  write  Stanton  an  urgent  letter  asking  that  Budl's 
department  be  added  to  his  own :  he  to  take  the  fidd 
in  person^  and  to  move  up  the  Cumberland  and  Ten* 

^YoLL^sai 
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nessee  riTen.  With  50,000  well  diaoqplined  troops  from 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  added  to  their  oombined 
loroesy  he  nid  he  felt  confident  that  Nashville  coold  be 
taken.  This  was  deemed  so  argent  that  Scott's  letter 
was  sent  bya  special  messenger  to  the  War  Department 

The  rebel  defense  of  Nashville  was  made  and  lost  at 
Fort  Dondson  on  the  lOth,  and  Nashville  was  evacu- 
ated withont  a  straggle  as  soon  ss  Baell  had  time  to 
make  his  animpeded  progress  to  the  place,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  24th. 

This  mast  have  been  a  great  sarprise  to  Hallecki  for 
he  had  written  to  McCleUan  on  the  16th :  **  I  have  no 
definite  plans  beyond  the  taking  of  Dondson  and  Clarks- 
viUe."  Thas  we  have  his  own  word  for  it  that  he  was 
as  innocent  of  the  occiq^on  of  Nashville  as  he  had 
been  of  the  oaptore  of  Fort  Dondson. 


CHAPTER  xxxym 


Obmf  pondfloM  befcwMn  Seentaiy  StABloB  and  AMbUnl  Saentaiy 
Seott — SUoton'i  Ideas  of  wImI  War  thodd  be. — Hif  IntaBtioiis 

towards  Hallaek  and  BoolL— Commeots  on  this  and  Bofersnet 
to  Crities.  — Grant  promoted  to  Major<3eneralsliip  on  BeeoB- 
mendation  made  bj  Stanton  on  tbe  Monbg  foOowing  tfis 
Captore  of  Fort  Donelson. 


SooTT*8  special  messenger  arrived  at  Washington  in 
dae  time  with  his  letters  for  Mr.  Stanton,  who  replied 

as  follows :  — 

• 

Some  features  of  the  proposed  military  reorganintion  I 
approve ;  others  I  do  not  As  soon  as  Oenend  Bodl  fights  a 
battle,  or  makes  snj  deoisiTe  movement  with  the  large  fbtos 
under  his  command,  I  will  be  glad  to  recommend  him  lor 
majo^generaL  But  as  he  commnnicates  nothing  to  the 
department,  nor  even  admowledges  oommunioations  made  to 
him  b J  me,  the  departmSnt  knows  nothing  of  his  operations, 
except  what  appears  from  tbe  newspapers.  The  activity  of 
Qenersl  Halleok  leads  me  to  think  that  tiieWeetem  operations 
may  very  wisdy  be  placed  nnder  hu  command  if  he  will  take 
the  field  in  person.  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  prefer  field 
work  rather  than  office  work  for  snocessfd  military  opeia> 
tions.  The  general  who  stands  npon  the  field  of  battle  and 
heads  his  forces  in  person  is  the  one  who  is  most  likdy  to 
win  the  viotoiy.  The  generd  commanding  proposes  himsdf 
to  do  this  at  the  proper  time.  I  am  jnclined,  therefore,  to 
reoKgaaiie  by  placing  the  whole  Western  operatioiis  mider 
Generd  Hdleck,  and  give  him  sodi  lores  as  may  be  dssirsd. 
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Li  vaqMOl  to  Oenenl  ffitohoook,  I  liaTe  no  doabt,  from  wbat  I 
oan  loam  of  him,  tbal  MiMonri  maj  be  propeilj  minified  to 
lilioommand,  GknerelMoGlelLmcUdiiotapproTeliitiqppoiiit- 
menti  Irot  m  it  wm  requested  b j  (}eiieral  Halleok  and  strongl j 
leoommended  b j  (General  Sootti  I  resolTod  to  make  it  The 
extent  of  hia  oommand  I  would  be  disposed  to  leare  to  the 
judgment  of  Qeneral  Halleek,  General  Hunter's  oommand, 
also,  I  think  may  remain  the  same  as  heretofore.  ThetronUe 
between  him  and  Lane  seems  to  haTe  subsided  in  a  great 


Li  lespeot  to  the  details  of  proposied  military  operations  to 
loUow  the  new  organisation,  it  is  needless  {or  me  to  saj  anj- 
thing,  beeanse  they  must  depend  upon  the  exigencies  of  the 
hour,  and  the  general  in  oommand  would  change  or  modify 
them  according  to  circumstances ;  the  great  purpose  being  to 
pursue  and  destroy  the  rebels  whereTcr  they  can  be  found ;  to 
capture  their  cities  and  strong  places ;  drire  them  from  CTCiy 
State,  and  restore  the  authority  of  the  government  I  would 
leaTC  the  method  of  accomplishing  that  piyrpose  to  the  gener- 
als operating  in  the  field ;  n&dertaking  to  supply  CTeiy  want, 
so  ^  as  might  be  done  by  tho  whole  power  of  the  oountiy, 
and  rejoicing  to  reward  alacrity  and  success  with  erery  honor 
at  the  disposal  of  the  gorernment 

These  are  the  general  Tiews  I  now  entertain  on  the  subject 
<tf  your  letter,  and  will  confer  with  the  President  as  soon  as 
Us  domestio  calamilj  will  permit 

I  think  it  is  important  that  you  should  remain  in  the  West, 
Tisiting  CSairo,  Paducah,  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  8t  Louis, 
and  all  the  other  places  held  by  our  forces  on  the  Western 
n?ers« 

The  officers  in  command  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  address  the  department,  through  the  adjutant- 
general,  so  that  the  Seeretaiy  is  informed  only  of  what  Oeneral 
MeCMlan  eommunicateo.  Li  this  way  their  wants  and  merits 
masj  bj  aeoident  sometfanes  fail  to  reaeh  me.    I  shall  eipeot 
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from  you  full  reports  of  eTeiyihiiig  concerning  militafy  oper- 
ations at  CTery  point  yon  visit  Your  diligence  and  atten- 
tion is  fully  appreciated,  and  I  shall  he  glad  to  cany  out  any 
suggestions  that  may  ooour  to  yon  for  the  good  of  the  senrice. 

Secretary  Stanton  has  been  accused  of  interfering 
with  military  operations  in  the  field,  and  of  exhibiting  a 
dictatorial  spirit  towards  the  generals  in  the  army.  The 
record  does  not  sustain  the  charge.  No  general  who 
wanted  to  fight  the  enemy  ever  found  himself  embar- 
rassed with  advice  from  Stanton  as  to  the  best  way 
to  fight.  He  interfered  with  military  slothfnlnessi  in- 
difference,  and  insubordination,  which  it  was  his  sworn 
duty  to  do,  and  a  duty  in  which  his  patriotism  would 
not  allow  him  to  fail ;  but  tiie  language  and  the  spirit 
of  tiie  above  letter  wri^n  by  him,  evidentiy  to  be 
shown  to  both  Halleok  and  Buell,  attest  his  sincere  pui^ 
pose  to  urge  military  leaders  to  activity,  and  then  to 
give  them  the  fnllest  support  in  whatever  plans  they 
might  adopt  Buell  must  fight  a  battie  or  make  some 
decisive  movement  if  he  expected  promotion.  The 
origbal  draft  of  Stanton's  letter  read  that ''  the  depart- 
ment knows  nothing  of  his  operations  except  that  he 
appears  from  the  newspapers  to  be  quietiy  enjoying 
himself  in  Louisville.''  This  he  modified  to  read  as 
above  quoted. 

If  Halleek  would  take  the  field  in  person,  which,  np 
to  that  time,  he  had  not  done,  he  favored  giving  him 
command  of  tiie  militaiy  operations  of  the  West 

For  generals  who  preferred  their  offioes  to  tiie  field 
he  had  no  liking.  ^The  general  who  stands  upon 
the  field  of  battie  and  heeds  his  forces  in  person  is  most 
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likely  to  win  ihe  lietorj**  Theo,  lest  this  might  be 
oonstnied  into  a  thrnet  at  General  MoGIellan  (who  had 
as  jet  remained  at  his  desk  when  not  on  parade  in  the 
saddle),  and  thereby  diminish  the  respeet  for  him  which 
the  senrioe  required,  he  interlined  the  words,  ^The 
general  commanding  proposes  himself  to  do  this  at  the 
proper  time/* 

Stanton  did  not  make  anj  mistake  in  placing  the 
credit  for  the  capture  of  Fort  Dondson.  Iliat  was  not 
due  to  Halleck's  activity.  The  **  unconditional  surren- 
der "  took  place  February  16.  On  the  next  morning, 
without  hearing  from  Halleck,  he  addressed  to  the 
President  the  following  recommendation :  — 

I  have  the  honor  to  propoae  for  your  approbaticn  the  fol- 
kwing-named  person  for  appointment  in  the  Tdanteer  loiee 
new  in  the  lerrioe  of  the  United  States. 

Brigadier4}enersl  U.  S.  Orantof  the  United  States  Volun- 
teers to  be  Major-Oeaersl  ^  Vdnnteers,  for  gsUaat  and 
meritorions  conduet  in  the  csptnro  of  Fort  Donelson,  to  date 
from  Fehmaiy  16«  1862. 

The  President  made  the  nomination  the  same  day, 
and  it  was  pkced  before  the  Senate  at  its  next  executive 
session  on  the  19th.  On  motion  of  Senator  Zachary 
Chandler  the  nomination  was,  by  unanimous  consent^ 
immediately  confirmed  without  the  usual  reference  to  a 
committee. 

That  portion  of  Mr.  Stanton's  letter  in  which  he 
states  the  great  purpose  of  all  military  operations  — ^to 
pursue  and  destroy  the  rebeb  wherever  they  can  be 
found ;  to  capture  their  cities  and  strong  pkoes,  drive 
them  Irom  every  State,  and  restore  the  authoiitT  of  the 
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government,''  and  his  assurance  that  ^  he  would  leave 
the  method  of  acccnnplishing  that  purpose  to  the  gen- 
erals operating  in  the  field"  (this  originally  read  ''to 
the  generals  in  command  "),  the  government  furnishing 
ample  supplies,  and  rewarding  success  with  high  honors 
—  shows  his  conception  of  the  relative  duties  of  the 
government  and  the  army,  and  of  the  War  Department 
and  the  generals  in  the  field. 

The  critics  of  Mr.  Stanton  will  search  in  vain  for  any 
departure  by  him,  during  the  war,  from  the  general 
spirit  of  the  above  letter  written  one  month  after  he 
took  office. 

Oeneral  Grant,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  May  18^  1866,  after  the 
war  had  ended,  testified  as  follows :  — 

Being  askedt  **In  what  manner  has  Mr.  Stsnton,  See* 
retary  of  War,  performed  his  duties  b  the  supply  of  the 
armies,  and  the  support  of  militaiy  operatione  under  your 
charge?** 

He  replied:  ^Admirably,  I  think.  There  has  been  no 
complaint  in  that  respect, — that  is,  no  genersl  compkint 
So  ^  as  he  is  conoemed,  I  think  there  has  been  no  ground 
for  complaint,  in  that  respect" 

Question:  ^Hss  there  ever  been  any  miiundentanding 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  any  partienlar 
between  you  end  the  Secretary  sines  yon  have  beoi  in  com- 
mand7" 

Answer:  ^  Never  any  expressed  to  me.  I  have  never  had 
any  reason  to  believe  that  any  fault  was  found  with  anything 
I  had  done,  so  far  as  the  Seeretaiy  of  War  and  mTself  are 
concerned.  He  has  never  inteifored  with  my  duties ;  never 
tfirowa  any  obstacle  in  the  way  <tf  supplies  I  have  eaUed  for. 
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He  hat  nerer  dietated  a  eoune  of  oampaign  to  me,  and  nofw 
inquired  wliaft  I  wai  going  to  do.  He  haa  ahraja  seemed  mi. 
ii  w]iat  I  haTo  done,  and  haa  hearta J  eoSperafted  wiih 
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Horaee  Ghredef  oo  Stanton.— Tbe  Latter  ditdaimt  Credit  not  bif 
doe  in  a  Letter  to  tbe  <<lVitNUie."— GeeniMirti  on  this  Letter  bj 
Lewie  Geei. 

Thb  capture  of  Forts  Heniy  and  Donelaon  in  Ten- 
nesaee,  and  of  Roanoke  Island  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  caused  great  rejoicing  throughout  the  country. 
The  people  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  reading  in 
the  daily  papers  what  Halleck  and  Buell  would  do  in 
the  West  and  what  McClellan  would  do  in  the  East, 
and  then  to  finding  that  nobody  did  anything  but  frame 
new  excuses  for  delay,  that  they  were  greatly  elated  with 
the  reports  of  these  brilliant  enterprises.  Secretary 
Stanton  gave  due  credit,  by  a  published  bulletin,  to 
Oeneral  Grant  and  Flag^Officer  Foote,  and  to  (Jeneral 
Bumside  and  Commodore  Groldsborough,  and  the  brave 
men  under  them,  for  these  achievements. 

The  presence  of  Mr.  Stanton  in  the  administration 
had  manifestly  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  progress  of 
a&irs.  He  had  imparted  to  it  some  of  his  own  intense 
energy  and  aggressiveness.  The  President's  order  for 
a  general  advance  on  the  22d  of  February  was  felt  to 
be  as  much  that  of  his  new  Secretary  of  War  as  his  own, 
and  these  victories  following  dose  upon  it,  in  advance 
of  the  day  named,  were  very  naturally  connected  with 
it  in  the  public  mind.    They  seemed  to  prove  that  we 
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had  wmae  genenb  who  not  only  needed  no  niging,  bnt 
who -only  wuted  penninion  to  do  battle,  and  eddien 
^o  were  m  ready  to  fight  as  their  eomminden  were 
to  call  on  them.  In  the  szaltation  of  the  bonr,  Horaee 
Greeley  pnbliahed  the  following  editorial  in  the  Nsw 
ToA  "Tribune"  of  February  18:  — 

BDWIN  H.  STAITTOIT. 
WUk  efery  boMrt  iMut  riM  in  gratitnde  to  Ood  for  tiw 
Tiatoriea  whioh  afford  ao  gloriou  a  gnann^  of  tba  natioiial 
■ahatioB,  let  it  not  bo  fotgottMi  that  it  U  to  Edwin  M.  Stan, 
ton,  more  than  to  any  otbor  indiTidaal,  that  thcao  aaqiieioai 
evmti  ate  now  dna.  Oar  gniorala  in  the  field  hare  dona 
th^  Antj  with  energy  and  eonrage  t  onr  offlona,  and  with 
then  tlw  nobli  demoeraoy  of  the  ranks,  have  proved  tham- 
aelTBa  worthj  aons  of  the  Ropablio ;  bnt  it  ia  by  tlw  impai- 
rfoBod  eonl,  the  skeploss  will,  end  tlie  gnat  ptaetieal  talanta 
of  the  Seontary  of  War  that  the  nrt  power  of  the  United 
Stataa  lias  now  been  hnilod  npcm  th«r  treaokerans  and  par> 
Jnied  entnles  to  emsh  than  to  powder.  Let  no  man  imagine 
that  we  exalt  this  great  statewnan  abo*e  Us  deserts,  or  that 
we  would  detcaot  an  iota  frost  that  share  of  glory  whieh  in 
tUi  mententoBS  otisis  belongs  to  every  fshhfol  partiripator 
ht  the  eveati  of  the  war.  Bnt  we  oannot  overiook  the  faet 
that)  whereas  the  ether  day  all  was  donbt,  distmrt,  and  nn- 
entain^l  the  nation  despairing  almost  of  its  own  restoration 
to  life ;  Coi^resa  the  some  of  bitter  impnlatkMu  and  tmsatls- 
laetoty  apologise  |  the  army  slog^ah,  disoontented,  and  deeay- 
by,  and  the  abyss  of  ruin  and  di^raoe  yawning  to  swallow 
nsi  now  aU  b  insolation,  movement)  vietory, and  eoB&denoe. 
We  sssm  to  have  psssed  into  another  state  ot  ezirttnee,  to 
live  with  distiaet  pnrpeesa,  and  to  feel  the  oertainfy  of  their 
reaHsation.  In  asm  word,  the  nation  is  saved;  and  whOe 
wittmymdglnt  hands  we  he^  gariands  ipon  all  dalndata, 
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let  a  tpeoial  trilnito  of  affeotioiuito  admiration  be  paid  to  the 
minister  who  oiganiied  the  Tietoiy  whioh  thej  hare  won* 

These  were  dangeronB  ohuma  to  aesert  in  behalf  of 
any  man,  eren  if  they  could  be  maintained^  and  were 
likely  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  Mr.  Stanton,  by  ezeit- 
ing  displeasure  in  the  minds  of  military  men  with  whom 
the  interests  of  the  country  required  him  to  be  on  the 
best  of  terms.  Whatever  he  had  contributed  towards 
energizing  the  administration  of  affairs,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, he  had  not  griyen  direction  to  any  militaiy  opera- 
tions, and  he  was  not  the  man  to  assent,  by  his  silence, 
to  any  unfounded  daim  in  his  behalf.  He  therefore 
addressed  the  following  letter,  Februaiy  19,  to  the 
editor  of  the ''  Tribune,"  which  was,  of  course,  published 
in  that  paper  and  copied  in  nearly  all  the  newspapers  of 
the  country. 

To  THx  Editor  of  the  Nkw  Yohk  **Tbibunb: ^ 

Sir^  —  I  cannot  snffer  nndue  merit  to  be  ascribed  to  my 
official  action.  The  glory  of  onr  recent  Tictories  belongs  to 
the  gallant  soldiers  and  officers  that  f onght  the  battles.  No 
share  of  it  belongs  to  mCb 

Much  has  recently  been  said  of  military  combinations  and 
**  organising  viotory."  I  hear  such  phrases  with  apprehen- 
sion. They  commenced  in  infidel  iVanee  with  the  Italian 
campaign,  and  resulted  in  Waterloo.  Who  can  organise  vie- 
tory?  Who  combine  the  elements  of  sncoess  on  the  battle- 
fidd?  We  owe  onr  recent  victories  to  the  spirit  of  the  Lord, 
that  moved  oar  soldiers  to  rash  into  battlCf  and  filled  the 
hearts  of  oar  enemies  with  terror  and  dismay.  The  insptn^ 
tion  that  oonqnered  in  battle  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers, 
and  from  on  high ;  and  wherever  there  u  the  same  inspirataoiit 
there  will  be  the  same  resoks.    Patriotio  q^t  with  resdnte 
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^oangB  in  cAom  and  mMi  is  a  niUteiy  oomUnalioB  Oil 
nrrvrfikOAd. 

We  maj  well  fejoioe  ftt  tlie  reeent  Tiotoriae,  for  tbej  teM^h 
tiiat  betUee  eie  to  be  won  now»  and  bj  iis»  in  the  same  and 
on!  J  manner  that  thej  were  erer  won  bj  «n  j  people,  rinee 
the  6mj9  of  Joehna,— bj  boldlj  porraing  and  etrUdng  the 
foe.  What,  nnder  the  bleeelng  <rf  Pioridenee,  I  eonoeiire  to 
be  the  tme  organiiation  of  Tiolorj  and  militaiy  eombination 
to  end  this  war  wai  deolaied  in  a  few  words  bj  General 
Grant's  message  to  General  Baokner,— *«I  propose  to  move 
immediately  npon  yonr  works." 

This  was  in  his  best  vein.  It  breathed  doTotion  to 
the  ooontry,  gratitude  to  the  soldiers^  trust  in  God,  and 
an  abidmg  bith  in  hard  knocks.  The  religions  element 
had  a  large  phu»  in  his  character,  and  in  his  appeal  to 
the  God  of  battles  he  was  greatly  in  earnest 

The  following  letter  written  to  Mr.  Stanton  at  this 
time  by  Mr.  Cass,  the  venerable  statesman  who  was  at 
tiie  head  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet  until  driyen  out  by 
the  approaching  storm  in  which  he  could  see  only  ship- 
wreck, here  appears  for  the  first  timci  and  shows  that 
the  country  oontabed  no  more  patriotic  war  Democrat 
than  Lewis  D.  Oass.  The  allurion  to  idling  and  incom- 
petent generals  is  particularly  scTere. 

I  haTc  read  yonr  admirable  letter  to  the  New  Tdk  "•  Trib- 
nne**  with  the  greatest  i^easore.  I  eongratoUte,  not  yon,  but 
this  eoontiy  npon  tins  exposition  of  your  sentiments.  Nothing 
eonld  be  b  better  taste  I  nothing  sounder  b  principle.  I  was 
^  when  I  heard  that  yon  were  called  to  take  charge  cl  die 
War  Department,  at  this  erisb  of  our  affairs,  but  I  am  now 
stm  mere  rejoiced  that  yon  are  theie.  Ton  have  a  noble  ex- 
anplebelere  yon  cf  the  effsot  lAieh  the  firm  eomse  cf  a 
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iingle  man  may  produce,  in  the  histoiy  cl  the  eUer  Pitt,  and 
you  are  following  in  the  same  path,  and  I  trust  with  the  same 
results.  I  concur  with  you  cordially  in  yonr  riew  lor  the 
necessity  of  prompt,  eneigetio  action.  We  want  dashing, 
energetio  oflSoers  at  the  head  of  all  our  separate  detadnnents, 
who  will  lead  tho  way  to  success,  and  when  this  is  obtained, 
will  follow  the  enemy  without  giving  him  a  moment's  rest 
We  have  been  lamentably  deficient  in  this  respect  Marshal 
Saxe  well  said  that  the  whole  secret  cl  war  was  in  the  l^gs. 
We  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  secret  was  not  in  usmg  the 
lege,  but  in  sitting  stilL  My  heart  has  been  in  the  suppres- 
iion  of  this  rebellion,  and  perimps  my  impatience  has  infln- 
enced  my  judgment,  but  for  my  soul  I  have  not  been  aUe  to 
eonceiTe  why  the  immense  force  in  and  about  Washington  has 
been  inaotiTC  for  some  months,  while  the  enemy  has  been 
encamped  almost  within  Tiew  of  the  capitaL  Pardon  the 
enggestion,  but  it  appears  to  me,  the  moment  a  oommanding 
officer  profes  his  ineompeteney,  either  by  want  of  courage,  (rf 
conduct,  or  of  enterprise,  he  should  be  superseded  without  a 
moment's  hesitation.  And  this  should  he  done  as  often  as  the 
ocoaskm  demands,  till  our  troops  find  themselfes  led  by  officers 
possessing  their  confidence,  and  proring  their  chams  to  it  by 
conducting  them  to  Tictory.  No  feeliog  for  an  beompotont 
officer  should  saTc  him  for  a  moment  Our  countiy  has  too 
much  at  stake  b  the  present  struggle  for  the  Constitution  to 
suffer  its  interests  to  be  sacrificed  to  consideration  for  indi- 
▼iduals.  When  we  commenced  this  contest,  we  had  Tciy  few 
military  men  known  to  the  eountiy  by  their  experience.  We 
had  to  depend  on  tho  course  of  CTcnts  to  make  known  the  ci^ 
parity  and  pretensions  of  the  men  chaiged  with  high  military 
responsibility.  It  necessarily  follows  that  in  such  a  trial  there 
must  be  many  unfit  for  the  stations.  Thess  should  at  once  be 
dropped  and  those  who  pass  the  ordeal  retained  and  employed. 
May  God  pcoqper  your  eflocts,  and  crown  thsm  with 
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▲  VImI  of  Stem  BaBM  lor  OptnlAom  m  Um  Ifiniiiippi  Blf«r.  — 
CuMUiwttd  imte  SlMdMi't  (Mm  bgr  Camritf  airt,  Jr. 

• 

Tmi  poMWMtiion  cxf  the  MiflOBB^ypi  Birer  was  seoond 
to  no  object  in  the  proaeoution  of  the  war.  Indeed, 
by  some  of  our  militaiy  leaden  it  was  deemed  of  the 
first  importance.  It  wonld  sunder  the  Confederacy  and 
out  off  from  the  East  the  great  source  of  supplies  in 
the  Southwest.  We  hare  seen  how  anxious  Mr.  Stan- 
ton was  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  Halleok  and 
Buell  for  reinforcements  from  the  East,  supposed  to 
be  necessary  for  operations  on  the  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  rivers  and  the  upper  MississippL  The  im- 
portant part  taken  by  the  gunboats  on  the  Tennessee 
prored  their  great  yalue,  and  directed  the  attention  of 
the  administration  to  what  might  be  done  with  their 
eo9peration  on  a  larger  scale  on  the  Mississippi  Birer. 
At  a  meeting  of  his  Council  of  the  bureau  officers  of 
the  War  Department,  March  14,  Mr.  Stanton  discussed 
this  subject  with  them  at  length.  At  another  meeting 
on  the  20th  Charles  EUet,  Jr.,  was  present,  upon  Secre- 
taiy  Stanton's  inritation,  and  stated  to  the  board  what 
he  saw  at  fortress  Monroe,  from  whence  he  had  just 
returned. 

Mr.  EUet  was  a  civil  engineer  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion*   The  sinking  of  the  Arctic,  one  of  the  Collins 
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Hne  of  Atlantic  steamers,  by  bebg  run  down  by  a 
sel  of  similar  tonnage  in  1864^  had  impressed  him  with 
the  feasibility  of  so  constructing  steam  Teasels  as  to 
make  them  capable  of  reoeiTing  seTere  shocks  with 
impunity,  while  acting  as  rams.  That  is  to  say,  by 
strengthening  the  hulls  of  the  Tcssels  and  constructing 
heavy  prows  they  could  fight  the  enemy  by  their 
momentum.  Haying  freely  published  his  views  as 
early  as  1855  in  a  pampUet  which  attracted  much 
attention,  he  apprehended  danger  from  the  adoption  of 
his  plans  by  tfie  Confederates,  and  early  warned  the 
government  of  this  danger,  calling  special  attention  to 
the  United  States  frigate  Merrimao,  captured  by  the 
Confederates  in  the  Norfolk  navy  yard,  and  which  it 
was  known  they  were  fitting  up  as  a  ram.  On  the  6th 
of  February  he  published  softie  views  on  the  subject,  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  rebels  then  had  five  steam 
rams  nearly  ready  for  use,  —  two  on  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi, two  at  Mobile,  and  the  Merrimac  at  Norfolk.  He 
said  if  the  Merrimao  was  permitted  to  escape  from  the 
Elizabeth  Biver  she  would  commit  great  depredations 
on  our  vessels  in  Hampton  Boads  and  might  pass  out 
to  sea  and  be  a  terrible  scourge  to  our  commerce,  as 
well  as  a  dangerous  visitor  to  our  blockading  squadrons. 
Four  weeks  later  the  Merrimac  fulfilled  the  first  part  of 
this  prediction  by  the  destruction  of  the  Cumberland 
and  Congress,  with  many  lives,  although  she  found 
herself  overmatched  the  next  day  by  the  Monitor.  Her 
exploit  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  damage  that  could 
be  inflicted  by  a  powerful  steam  ram.  Her  withdrawal 
for  repairs  abated  but  did  not  remove  the  anxiety  of 
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the  gOTenunent  oauaed  by  her  proven  cBfamtj  for  great 
harm.  Mr.  EUet'e  opinion  of  her  and  of  her  diminif 
tiye  rivali  the  Honitori  beeame  a  matter  of  intereit. 
He  reported  to  Mr.  Stantoni  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Gooneil  on  the  20th|  that  Commodore  Goldsboroogh 
and  other  naval  offioers  at  Hampton  seemed  to  have 
become  conrerts  to  the  capability  of  steam  rams,  and  to 
have  condnded  that  almost  any  swift-going  steamer 
that  oooldi  with  safety  to  herseify  hit  the  Herrimao 
wonld  send  her  to  the  bottom.  Following  is  a  condensed 
summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  on  this  sub- 
ject, on  the  20th  and  26th  of  Marchi  made  from  the 
official  stenognq[»hio  Ininutes :  — 


After  Mr.  Ellet  had  retired  from  the  room,  Gknertl  Meigs 
suggested  that  be  might  be  nsefolly  employed  by  the  govem- 
BMDt  in  gunboat  oonstruotion  in  the  West 

The  Secretaiy :  Perhaps  he  would  be  as  good  a  man  as  we 
could  get  for  that  purpose.  He  has  more  ingenuitjr,  more 
personal  courage,  and  more  enterprise  than  anybody  else  I 
have  ever  seen.  ...  He  is  a  dear,  foroible,  controversial 
writer.  He  can  beat  anybody  at  figures.  He  would  cipher 
anybody  to  death.  If  I  had  a  proposition  that  I  derired  to 
woric  out  to  some  definite  result,  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  to 
whom  I  would  intrust  it  so  soon  as  Ellet  His  fancy  and 
will  are  predominant  points,  and  onoe  having  taken  a  notkm 
he  will  not  allow  it  to  be  questioned.' 

Secretary  Stanton  stated  that  he  had  had  a  conTcrsation 
with  Mr.  Em,  Assistant  Secretaiy  d  the  Navy,  whe  proposed 
that  the  Navy  Department  should  undertake  the  constmctioa 
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of  the  sealing  gunboats,  and  that  the  War  Department 
should  undertake  the  building  d  the  gunboats  lor  the  West- 
em  nvers. 

Oeneral  Meigs  stated  that  the  proposition  would  do  very 
well,  but  the  appropriation  for  fifteen  millions  for  ironclad 
gunboats  was  to  be  expended  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law. 

The  Secretaiy;  That  is  so ;  but  I  do  not  thmk  there  will 
be  any  di£Bculty  in  obtaining  an  appropriation  for  army  gun- 
boats, because  Congress  believes  that  you  and  I  are  honest 

At  the  meeting  of  March  26  the  Secretaiy  stated  that  he 
had  reoeifed  a  cUspatch  from  General  Halleok  the  previous 
evening  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  furnished  with  infoiw 
mation  which  made  him  anxious  in  regard  to  ironclad  beats 
now  being  built  at  New  Orleans,  to  be  sent  up  the  river  for 
the  purpose  of  interfering  with  our  flotilla.  He  inquired  if 
any  gentleman  had  anything*  to  propose  respecting  the  proper 
way  to  meet  these  boats  now  in  course  d  preparation  bj  the 
rebels. 

Oeneral  Meigs:  Does  HaUeck  uj  that  the  rsbeb  have 
irondad  boats? 

The  Secretary  read  the  dispatch  stating  that  pretended 
Union  men  from  New  Qrleans  represent  that  the  rebels  are 
building  one  or  more  rirer  beats  at  that  place,  dad  with  rail* 
road  iron  like  the  Merrimac 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  construction  of  a  river  Monitor 
would  not  meet  the  case,  but  rams  might  be  built  to  answer 
the  purpoee.  It  would  take  too  much  time  to  construct  a 
boat  lilra  the  Monitor,  while  a  ram  could  be  made  ready  in 
twenty  days,  or  even  a  half  a  dosen  of  them  could  he  pre- 
pared in  that  time. 

Oeneral  Meigs:  One  of  the  steamboats  that  we  already 
have  could  in  a  short  time  be  alteied  in  the  bow  so  as  to  act 
as  a  nun.  That  would  be  the  quiakast  wi^  of  meeHng  ikm 
diiBcttlty* 
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TIm  Saonteiyt  I  propoM  Uiii  di^  to  Mod  Mr.  EDtl  to 
tlie  Watt  at  the  tBginaor  ol  tliit  depMrtmeot  to  ooottraoti  at 
tpeedity  at  pottiUe»  one  or  more  ramt  at  FftttlNng,  Cfawfai- 
naii,  and  New  Albany.  It  there  any  better  penon  te  whiom 
I  eonld  eommit  that  duty? 

General  Meigi:  I  do  not  belle?e  there  It. 

General  Thomat:  Hehatgeniot  and  ildH  and  I  piewuie 
ean  eany  oot  the  plan  at  toon  at  anybody. 

General  Tottent  Hat  heany  partieolarplan? 

TheSeeretaiyt  Tet;  the  plan  it  to  take  the  kigett  and 
mott  powerful  riTer  boatt,  remore  the  vpper  workt,  fill  the 
bowt  with  tiniber,  and  famish  inoh  proteetion  at  ean  be 
afforded.  Eaeh  boat  will  require  a  erew  <tf  fi^e  men  and  a 
peieen  to  eommand.    Mr.  EUet  it  himself  willing  to  ritk  it 

Colonel  Taykxrt  I  think  I  woold  gtre  him  an  opportnnitjt 
and  promptly,  too. 

The  Secretary  t  I  shall  aUow  him  to  eonmienee  one  boatal 
Pitttborg,  one  at  Gineinnati,  and  one  at  New  Albany,  to  thai 
they  Buiy  all  be  progretsing  at  onoe. 

General  Meigs:  I  do  not'think  yon  ean  do  better.  Ton 
eonld  not  add  mnoh  to  the  iionehd  boatt  we  already  haTe. 
Thsy  now  draw  more  water  than  it  was  intended  they  shoold 
draw. 

The  Secretary  t  We  do  not  want  to  watt  for  iron  armor. 
EQet  wJmilatet  vpon  dettroying  a  boat  right  off  by  naming 
into  her. 

Now,  Mr.  QuartermatterGeneral,  I  like  ererytUng  done 
tystematically  and  in  order.  I  want  a  quartermaster  al  each 
one  ol  those  plaoes  to  make  all  eontraets,  to  supsrintsnd  all 
disborsements,  to  preeent  and  Touoh  for  all  aooounts,  ete.  It 
eannot  be  done  by  the  quartermasters  at  those  points  bseaute 
they  alfsady  haTs  as  mnoh  bntinem  at  they  ean  attend  to. 
Besides,  I  would  rather  keep  the  eonstmotkm  of  those  boale 
ssparats  fimn  other  msfters.     Are  there  any  unempkyed 

that  ean  be  detailed  lor  that  dn^t 
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General  Meigst  I  do  not  think  thai  there  is  m, 
Sfaihaile.    I  wish  yon  would  appoint  somebo^  fit  li 

place. 
The  Seotetaiyt  I  will  i^ppoint  fiffy  quaitermasten  i 

win  name  men  who  are  fit  for  the  poritkm. 

General  Meigs :  That  would  be  hard  to  do. 

The  Seotetaiy:  I  propose  to  get  men  who  are  fit  i 
pose  to  address  a  telegn^hio  dispatch  to  the  Board  d 
in  each  dty,  asking  them  to  iqppoint  three  d  theur  mosi 
elous  members  to  aot  as  an  adrisory  oommittee  d  thb  depart- 
ment, and  that  one  of  their  number  shall  aoeept  tenqporarily 
the  post  d  quartermaster,  reoelTe  a  oommission  as  snbh  limn 
te  United  States,  render  his  aooounts,  and  surrsnder  hie 
eommisskm  just  as  soon  as  this  business  is  eompleted,  they  to 
select  the  man.  I  appeal  sbnply  to  theb  patnotio  motives. 
Om  any  gentleman  suggest  a  better  plan? 

Colonel  Taykxr :  I  eannoi*;  that  yon  htm  st^ggested  is  per. 
hi^  the  only  one. 

General  Meigs :  The  person  selected  should  be  a  good  man, 

who  knows  the  resources  d  the  pboe  and  the  people. 

The  Seeretaiy  then  read  the  telegram  which  he  proposed 
to  address  to  the  boards  d  trade  at  Pittsburg,  CSnofamati, 
and  New  Albany. 

GeneialTotten!  Do  yon  make  EDet  direetif  aeeountahb 

to  yon? 

The  Seeietary :  I  make  bun  direefly  aooountable  to  me. 

General  Totten  t  To  whom  are  the  boats  to  be  tamed 
ofer? 

The  Secretary:  To  the  qnartermattsr. 

General  Totten:  My  Inquiry  turns  upon  a  point  d  hie 
personal  charaeter.  He  wfll  be  kird  orer  all,  unless  yon 
make  his  path  and  wall  him  In. 

TheSeaetary:  He  will  be  aooountable  to  me. 

General  Totten :  Is  he  to  be  subordinate  to  the  oommamU 
ingeOoer?    What  I  iear  is  thai  he  will  not  be  traetdde. 
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ThaSeoieteiyt  Thenlwilldiniiithiiii.  TIm  bnflding  of 
tlie  boftte  b  aU  tiial  I  piPopoM  tibftt  1m  ibOl  do.  TIm  boudo 
of  tnde  eaa  mImI  good  riTor  meii  to  bo  oopftoliM.  Alter 
tiMir  ooDitrootkMi  the  boots  will  bo  placed  widor  tho  oom- 
auuid  <tf  Um  militeiy  offioor  in  obargo  of  Um  opontioiM  iboio. 
Elkt  eon  go  OB  OBJ  ODO  of  them  if  bo  ehootet. 

GoiMna  Tottent  Tba«»  I  tbink,  wiU  bo  omplo  mauitj. 

TboSooraUiy:  I  do  not  piopooo  to  oroet  bim  into  a  mili. 
laij  powoff* 

OeiMfal  Totten :  It  •oems  to  mo  that  yonr  propo^tioii  k 
tiM  proper  ODO  for  soeuritf  against  tb6M  lobol  boati. 

Oonoral  Thomas:  It  is  the  only  one  when  the  qnestioB  of 
time  is  taken  into  oonsidofation. 

Tho  Seorataiy :  I  ha^o  toU  EUot  to  oonstmet  these  boala 
m  twont]f  days. 

General  Meigs :  Yon  can  alter  one  sooner  than  that 

ThoSoorataiyt  That  is  the  maximum. 

After  some  disoossioB  the  Seoretsfy  fixed  Mr.  Ellet's  pay 
al  ten  doUars  per  day,  witii,  mileage  at  ten  oents  per  ^^^ 
Ho  then  read  to  the  board  his  letter  of  instraotions  to  ^i^- 

On  tho  next  day  he  gaye  Met  the  following  order : — 

SiBy — Yon  will  please  prooeed  immediately  to' Pittsboigt 
Cinoinnati,  and  New  Albany  and  take  measnres  to  prorido 
steam  rams  for  defense  against  ironelad  Tessels  on  the  West- 
ern waters.  Instraotions  will  be  forwarded  yon  by  mail  to 
Fitlsbuig,  in  oonformity  with  whioh  yon  will  gidde  yonr 
pioeeedings,  and  from  time  to  time  reoeite  snob  o^er  instrue- 
tions  as  may  bo  required.  All  oontraots  and  porohases  wiU 
be  made  by  a  speoial  qnarteimaster,  to  be  appobted  to  aot 
with  yon,  and  all  expenditoree  will  be  made  by  him  and 
vnder  his  direetloB.  Yon  wiU  bo  oompensated  for  your  ser> 
Tiee  al  the  rate  of  pay  aUowod  by  kw  for  simikr  senrioes,  to 
wit,tsBdoUan  per  day  and  mileage  al  the  rate  of  ten  esnts 
permOOi 
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On  the  following  day  Mr.  Stanton  tdegn^hed  him 
at  Pittsburg :  — 

Unless  for  impeiatiTe  reasons,  do  not  eonfine  yonr  work  to 
one  locality.  OiTO  a  portion  to  Cincinnati  and  New  Albany, 
so  as  to  aToid  the  impotation  of  local  ^Toritism,  and  also  to 
bring  out  the  whole  mechanical  energy  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 
Prooeed  as  speedily  as  yon  can  to  Cincinnati.  The  Board  of 
Trade  there  are  ready  to  aot  energeticany  with  yon.  Confer 
with  Mr.  Butler,  the  president  of  tho  board  at  Cincinnati, 
with  whom  I  am  in  communication.    Report  daily  to  me. 

On  the  29th  Mr.  Stanton  sent  the  f<dlowing  to 
Major-General  Halleck  at  St.  Louis :  — 

Steam  rams  are  rapidly  being  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  Engineer  Ellet  at  Pittsburg,  and  he  proceeds  immediately 
to  Cincinnati  to  fit  up  some  ihere.  They  are  the  most  power- 
ful steamboats,  with  upper  cabins  remoTod,  bows  filled  in 
with  heaTy  timber.  It  is  not  proposed  to  wait  for  putthig 
ou  iron.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  Merrimao  wiU  be 
met.  Can  you  not  haTO  something  of  the  kind  speedfly  pro- 
pared  at  St  Louis  also?  % 


On  the  same  day  ^r.  Ellet  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ton that  the  enemy  had  ''  ekven  gunboats  below  Island 
No.  10|  and  others  fitted  up  as  rams  ascending  the 
Mississippi."    He  recited  his  plan  of  work  in  detaiL 

Mr.  Stanton  replied :  — 

Yours  receiTod.  Direct  quartermaster  to  supply  whafte?er 
yon  need.  Spare  nothing  to  aooomplish  yonr  object  at  the 
speediest  moment,  for  time  is  preokms. 

On  the  31st  Mr.  Stanton  telegraphed  him :  — 

Yonr  letter  just  leoeiTed.  Yonr  plan  is  approTcd.  I  io 
not  mean  to  impose  any  improper  liaut,  bat  wish  the  woik 
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not  ocmibed  to  one  loealitj,  Imt  dittribntod,  to  as  to  get  tlie 
vtBMMt  poinbla  Tigor,  and  therefore  feoommeiid  IiwwmmI;^!!^ 
in^Motioii  ftt  Ciiieiiiiiati  and  New  AlUoy,  iHieie  mi  immeiiie 
amomit  of  meehanioal  industiy  may  work  at  the  same  tf«it 
with  the  loroe  at  Pittshnrg.  Yoo  need  not  eonsider  yonnelf 
leetrioted  to  one  more  boat  at  Fittibaig,  but  I  with  to  know 
bj  telagr^  what  extent  ia  propoMd  boToad  that,  before 
eentraeti  are  made.  The  erew  is  of  great  fanportaaee.  I 
win  giTe  honorable  reward  and  also  priie  money  for  ioooeae- 
fnl  eoorage  in  kige  and  liberal  manner. 

April  19  Ellet  wrote  that  three  gonboate  at  Kite- 
bug  and  one,  and  possibly  two,  at  Cincinnati  would 
be readj aa  soon  as  they  ooold  be  manned.  Hesaid: 

What  we  do  with  these  rams  will  probacy  be  aooomplished 
witUn  a  month  after  striking  the  first  boat  Sveeess  teqdres 
that  ths  steamers  shoold  be  nin  below  the  batteries,  after 
wUsh  thqr  will  be  unable  to  retom,  and  eompoUed  to  go 
down  the  Mississippi  or  be  rank  or  taken.  I  think  if  I  ean 
get  the  boats  safely  bdow  Memphis  I  can  eommand  the  rifer. 

He  wrote  full  detdls  of  his  fequirementa  for  the 

eKpecutsoii* 


CHAPTER  XU 


Hm  Captore  ef  Memphit. 

Thb  energetic  measures  of  Mr.  Stantim  for  the  con- 
struction of  steam  rams  for  operations  on  the  Missis- 
sippi resulted  in  the  completion  of  the  fleet  about  the 
middle  of  May.  On  the  5th  of  June  it  mored  down 
the  liyer  to  Memphis.  On  tlie  following  day  the 
memorable  engagement  took  placci  which  was  mainly 
a  battle  between  the  federal  ram  fleet  and  that  ci 
the  enemyi  and  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
Memphis.  The  following  is  from  the  report  of  Colonel 
EUet^  who  commanded  the  federal  rams  oonstructed 
under  his  direction :  — 


Bebel  gunboats  made  a  stand  early  this  morning  opposite 
Memphis,  and  opened  a  rigorous  fire  upon  our  gunboats, 
whieh  was  retomed  with'  equal  spirit  I  ordered  the  Queen, 
my  fiagship,  to  pass  between  the  gunboats,  and  run  down 
ahead  of  them  upon  the  two  rams  of  the  enemy,  whieh  first 
boldly  stood  their  ground.  Lieutenant-Cdonel  Ellet,  in  the 
Monarch,  of  whieh  Captain  Dryden  was  first  master,  followed 
gallantly.  The  rebel  rams  endoayored  to  back  down  stream, 
and  then  to  turn  and  run,  but  the  moTement  was  fatal  to 
them.  The  Queen  struck  one  of  them  fairly,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  was  ^Mt  to  the  wreck.  After  separating,  the  rebel 
steamer  sank.  My  steamer,  the  Queen,  was  then  herself 
struck  by  another  rebel  steamer  and  disablsd,  but,  though 
damagedt  ean  be  sayed.     A  pistol-shot  wound  in  the  1^ 
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dapriTed  ma  of  the  power  to  witneee  the  renwinder  of  tlie 
fig^t    The  Moiugroh  also  pMsed  ahead  of  our  gnnboete,  and 
went  moat  gaUantl j  bto  the  aotion.    She  first  etmek  the 
rebel  boat  that  atnick  my  flagship,  and  snnk  the  lebeL    She 
was  then  stmek  hj  one  of  the  rebel  rams,  bnt  not  bjnied. 
She  was  then  poshed  on  and  stmok  the  Beauregard  and  burst 
open  her  side.    Simultaneously  the  Beauregard  was  struck 
in  the  boiler  hj  a  shot  from  one  of  our  gunboats.    The  Mon- 
aroh  then  poshed  at  the  gunboat  little  Rebel,  ~  the  lebd 
flagship, —and  haTing  Uttle  headway,  pushed  her  befoie  her, 
the  rebel  eommodore  and  orew  escaping.    The  Monaroh  then 
finding  the  Beauregard  sinking,  took  her  in  tow  until  she 
sank  in  shaUow  water.    Then,  in  oomplianoe  with  the  xequeet 
of  Commodore  DaTis,  Lieutenant-Cobnel  Ellet  dispatohed 
the  Monaroh  and  the  SwitMrland  in  pursuit  of  one  remaining 
gunboat  and  some  transporU  whioh  had  esoaped.    The  gun- 
boats and  two  of  my  rams  hare  gone  bebw.    I  cannot  too 
much  praise  the  conduct  of  the  pilots  and  engineers  and  mili- 
tary  guard  of  the  Monaroh  jmd  Queen,  the  hraTO  conduct  of 
Gaptam  Dryden,  or  the  heroic  bearing  of  Lieutenant-Cobnel 
Ellet    I  wOl  name  aU  parties  to  you  in  special  report    lam 
myself  the  only  person  in  my  fleet  who  was  disabled.  ...      ^ 

It  is  proper  and  due  to  the  hraTO  men  on  the  Queen  and 
the  Monarch  to  say  to  yon  briefly  that  two  of  the  rebel  steam- 
•rs  were  sunk  ontri^t  and  immediately  by  the  shook  of  my 
two  rams;  one  with  a  kige  amount  of  cotton,  etc.,  on  board, 
was  disabled  by  accidental  coUision  with  the  Queen,  and 
•emued  by  her  crew.  After  I  was  personally  disabled,  an- 
other, which  wasalso  hit  by  a  shot  from  the  gunboats,  was 
nmk  by  the  Monaroh  and  towed  to  shoal  water  by  that  boat 
Still  another,  also  injured  by  the  flre  of  our  gunboats,  was 
piHhed  bto  shore  and  semued  by  the  Monarch.  Qfthegns- 
boats  I  can  only  say  that  thqr  bote  themselfea  aa  our  mwj 
always  does,— braTsfy  and  welL 
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Mr.  Stenton  reeponded  to  him  as  foUowi,  June  9:-^ 
The  news  <tf  your  glorious  aohicTement  at  Memphis  reached 
here  last  erening,  and  our  joy  was  only  dampened  by  your 
personal  injury.  You  will  accept  for  yourself,  and  return  to 
your  officers,  engineers,  pilots,  soldiers,  and  boatmen,  the 
cordial  thanks  of  thb  department  for  the  gallantry,  courage, 
and  skill  manifested  on  that  occasion.  When  your  official 
report  b  reoeiYed  official  recognition  will  be  made  of  their 
lespeotiTe  merits.  I  went  in  the  erening  to  your  house,  and, 
as  carefully  as  I  could,  communicated  to  Mrs.  EUet  your 
injury.  She  was  of  course  deeply  affected,  bnt  bore  the 
information  with  as  much  spirit  and  courage  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  her  design  to  proceed  immediately  to  join  you. 
I  hare  furnished  her  with  a  pass  and  free  passage,  and  she 
will  be  accompanied  by  your  daughter.  I  hope  yon  will  keep 
me  adrised  of  your  state  of  health  and  ererything  yon  want 
To  my  official  thanks,  I  beg'to  add  my  personal  regards. 


The  brave  Ellet  died  from  the  effects  of  hb  wounds  on 
the  21st  of  the  aame  month,  just  as  the  ressel  which  was 
oonyeying  him  to  Cairo  touched  the  wharf  at  that  place. 

The  capture  of  Memphb  was  a  strange  episode, 
being  the  result  of  the  z^  and  energy  of  two  ciTiliana. 
Stanton's  oonfidenoe  in  Ellet  and  the  btter's  confidence 
in  himself  resulted  in  the  rapid  creation  of  a  fleet  of 
rams  orer  whioh  their  constructor  was  giyen  command. 
The  gunboats  participated  in  the  engagement,  and 
Ellet  gaye  them  full  credit,  but  the  victory  was  due  to 
the  rams.  The  engagement  was  watched  from  the 
bvee  at  Memphb  by  the  Confederate  general,  M.  Jeff 
Thompson,  who  in  hb  report  to  General  Beauregard 
said :  ''The  enemy's  rams  did  most  of  the  exacutioD, 
and  were  handled  more  adroitly  than  onra." 


CHAPTEB  XLn 

Hidleek  in  tiM  Wttt -- ffit  Importoiiitj  lor  aa  Enlaiged  CSoBun^^ 
—  Hk  Lndiefou  PreteMimis.— Hk  InjiiiliM  to  GnmtviidoBO 
bj  aa  Inqiiiij  from  Um  War  DepartoMiit  —  HeiagiTon  SuproaM 
ComBuuid  in  tha  Waat  — Ha  than  raatoraa  Grant  to  hia  Oonh 
■Band.— Tha  Battta  of  Shfloh  longlit  whila  Hallack  ia  atiU  at  8t 
Louis.— Ha  than  takaa  tba  FiaM  and  raaonaa  Firaaeiition  of 
Grant --Hallaak'aAaTaaaa  on  CofbthbgrPanaiala.--Ffaida  il 

Thb  eagerness  of  General  Halleck  to  have  entire 
eommand  in  the  West  as  his  reward  tot  permitting 
General  Giant  to  capture  Fort  Henry,  and  for  not  pre- 
Tenting  him  from  captonng  Fort  Donelsoni  has  already 
been  noted  in  his  telegram  to  that  effecti  of  Febmaiy 
17|  to  General  MoGleUan. 

On  the  20di,  he  again  telegn^hed  HoCMlan  as  fol- 
lows:— 

I  most  haTe  ocnmmuid  in  tlie  amies  of  the  West  Hestta- 
tion  and  delay  are  loaing  as  the  golden  opporlmdty.  Lay 
this  before  the  Fkesident  and  Seoretaiy  ^  War.  May  I 
assome  eommand?    Answer  qniekly. 

To  this  HoCleUan  replied,  Febmary  21: — 

Bnell  at  Bofding  Gkesn  knowi  more  of  the  state  of  affairs 
than  y«m  at  8t  Lonis.  Until  I  hear  from  him,  I  eaanot  see 
the  neeessity  of  givbg  yon  entiie  emnmaml.  I  eiqpeet  to  hear 
from  Bnell  in  a  few  minvtes.  I  do  not  yst  see  that  Bnell 
eannot  eontrol  his  own  line.  I  shall  not  lay  yonr  ease  before 
tin  Seeietaiy  mita  I  hear  deAaitely  fimn  BoeO. 


HALLBCK  IN  THB  WEST  «01 

On  the  21sk,  Mr.  Stanton  tdegiEphed  to  Hafleck  at 

St.  Lonis:  — 

Your  pka  of  organisation  has  besn  transmitted  te  me  I7 
Mr.  Scott,  and  strikes  me  as  Yeiy  bright  On  aocoont  of 
domestio  affliction  in  the  Ptesidenf s  family,  I  hate  not  yst 
been  able  to  submit  it  to  him. 

On  the  22d,  Mr.  Stanton  telegraphed  Halleck  that, 
after  full  consideration,  the  President  did  not  think  any 
change  in  the  organization  of  the  army  or  militaiy 

departments  advisable. 

HaUeck  repUed,  on  the  24ih,  to  Secretary  Stanton : — 

If  it  is  thooght  that  the  present  arrangement  is  best  lor 
the  public  serrioe,  I  haTe  nothing  to  say.  I  haTe  do^^^ 
duty  in  making  the  soggestions,  and  kaTe  it  to  my  snperiors 
to  adopt  or  reject  them. 

While  Grant  had  been  hard  at  work,  achienng  grand 
results  in  Tennessee  all  through  February,  he  made 
daily  reports  to  Halleck  at  St  Louis.  Unfortunately 
his  dispatches  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  as  wdl  as 
dispatches  from  Halleck  to  hnn,  failed  to  reach  their 
destination.  One  reason  was  the  desertion  of  a  tele- 
graph operator  to  the  enemy.  Among  these  dispatches 
were  inquiries  made  by  General  McGleOan  as  to  the 
number  of  troops  in  his  command.  A  question  as  to 
the  reason  for  ibis  irregularity  in  the  reoeiying  of 
reports  would  have  shown  General  Halleck,  what  he 
afterwards  found  to  be  the  case,  that  General  Grant 
was  entirely  blameless,  having  faithful^  performed  his 
duty.  Instead  of  pursuing  that  oourse,  he  aceused 
General  Grant,  in  a  diqpatch  to  General  UodeDan  of 
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Miroli  2,  of  neglect  and  ineflScienoj.  This  brought 
from  the  kttor  on  ihe  next  day  a  dispatch  anthoriang 
the  arrest  of  Grant,  at  Halleck's  discretion.  On  the 
4th|  Halledk  reinforced  his  first  assault,  telegraphing 
HcdeUan  that  a  mmor  had  reached  him  to  the  effect 
that  Orant  had  been  addictmg  himself  to  dronkenness, 
^whichi^  he  said,  ''if  troci  would  of  course  account 
lor  his  bad  conduct"  He  said  he  did  not  deem  it 
necessaiy  to  arrest  him  just  then,  but  he  had  given  his 
command  over  to  General  C.  F.  Smith,  who  would 
probably  restore  order  and  discipline.* 

The  hero  of  the  first  great  Union  Tictorj  of  the  war 
was  thus  put  in  dii^;raoe  without  cause  or  inquiry,  and 
thereby  remoTcd  from  the  possibility  of  being  made 
commander  of  the  Western  armies,  over  the  head  of  his 
seniw,  who  had,  up  to  that  time,  remained  at  his  coipi- 
f  ortable  desk  in  St  Louis.  Fort  H«iry,  Fort  Dondson, 
and  NashWlle  had  all  been  taken,  as  already  shown, 
not  only  without  Halleck's  orders,  but  against  his 
judgment  This  was  not  known,  however,  at  Wash- 
ington, where  the  activity  in  his  department,  so  loudly 
proclaimed  by  himself  was  naturally  credited  in  great 
part  to  his  energy  and  generakhip. 

Whfle  General  McGlellan  was  in  command  of  all  the 
armies,  he  maintained  two  distinct  organizations, — one 
as  general  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  ihe  other 

He  had  separate  headquarters,  and 
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a  staff  tot  each.  His  headquarters  as  genend-in-diief 
were  in  the  War  Department,  the  records  being  kept 
by  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  ffis  headquarters 
as  general  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  in  another 
part  of  the  city,  and  the  records  were  in  charge  of  the 
adjutant^^eral  of  that  army. 

In  a  letter  to  General  Grant*  heexphuns  that  b  this 
latter  headquarters  he  kept  the  chief  teleg^ph  office, 
and  the  record  of  ''all  telegraphic  diqpatches  of  any 
nnportance.''  Thus  it  will  be  seoi  that  the  telegraphic 
le^rads  of  his  transactions  as  general-iuH^hief  were  not 
kept  in  his  headquarters,  as  such,  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment, but  in  the  minor  establishment 

In  llarch,  1862,  Secretaiy  Stanton  caused  all  records 
which  related  to  the  general  command  of  the  army  to 
be  consolidated  in  the  office  of  the  adjutant^neral  in 
the  War  Department,  wheie  they  naturally  bdonged. 
This  brought  to  light  much  information  which  was  new 
to  the  President  and  the  Secietary  of  War.  Among 
these  discoveries  were  the  dispatches  from  HaDeck  to 
HeCleUan  of  March  *2  and  4,  so  damaging  to  Grant 
Similar  charges  had  appeared  in  the  press,  but  this 
evidently  was  the  first  knowledge  the  War  Department 
had  that  they  had  been  made  by  General  Halleck.  The 
foUowbg  was  addressed  to  ihe  ktter  by  Adjutant- 
General  Thomas,  March  10 : — 

Sn,— Ithasbesn  leportsd  thai  soon  after  the  batde  of 
Fort  DoBslson  Geneml  Giant  bit  his  eoBunaad  without 

leave. 
B|y  diieolioa  of  the  PiesidsBt,  ^  SeoielBO' of  War  dssiies 
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jon  to  aMertein  and  leport  wlieUier  Oenend  Gnat  hfl  Ut 
Mmmaiid  at  any  time  witibimt  pfoper  aathorityy  and  if  M|  ior 
kofwkmg. 

WlMtliar  he  haa  made  to  jon  proper  reporti  and  fetonia  of 
■la  foroeb 

WlMtfaar  he  haa  oommitted  any  aoti  which  were  imantiioiw 
iaed,  or  not  in  aooordaaoe  with  militaiy  eabotdinatioii  or  pro- 
prietjt  and  if  mh  what 

The  (ffder  of  March  11,  which  retired  MoGlelUui  as 
general-iii-ehief|  assigned  Halleck  to  the  command  of 
all  the  armies  in  the  West  The  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  War  knew  only  of  results  in  that  region* 
and  not  of  the  contriTsnces  by  which  General  HaUeok's 
agency  in  them  was  magnified.  When,  therefore,  the 
qnestion  came  to  be  decided,  of  the  chief  oommand  in 
tiie  West,  it  was  giren  to  him.  He  was  entitled  to  it 
by  rank;  he  had  in  official  diqiatohes  made  Grant  to 
appear  wholly  nnfit  and  unworthy;  and  no  one  else 
eould  ebum  any  advantage  oyer  him  in  the  way  of 
aehierements. 

HsTing  thus  secured  the  object  of  his  present  ambi- 
tion, and  having  no  justification  whatcTer  for  the  great 
wrong  he  had  done  General  Grant,  he  attempted  none, 
but  first  restored  him  to  command,  and  then  wrote  to 
the  adjutant-general,  March  16,  as  follows,  in  reply  to 
Stanton's  inquiry :  — 


In  aeooidanoe  with  your  instructions  of  the  lOih  inst,  I 
report  that  (General  Grant  and  ssTeral  officers  of  high  rank 
la  his  command,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Fort  Doael- 
soa,  went  to  NashTiUe  without  my  authority  or  knowledge. 
I  am  mtisfied,  howerer,  from  intestigatioB,  that  General 
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Graot  did  this  from  good  btentions,  and  from  a  desire  to 
Babserre  the  public  interests.  Not  being  adrised  of  General 
Baell*s  mofements,  and  learning  that  General  R  had  ordered 
Smith's  division  of  his  (Grant's)  command  to  Nashville,  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  go  there  in  person.  During  the  absenee 
of  General  Grant  and  a  part  of  his  general  offioers,  numeroos 
irregularities  are  mid  to  have  ooeurred  at  Fort  Donelaon. 
These  were  in  Tiolation  of  the  orders  issued  by  General  (hant 
before  his  departure,  and  probably  under  the  eirenmstanoes 
were  unaToidable. 

General  Grant  has  bumIs  the  proper  explanations,  and  has 
been  directed  to  resume  his  command  in  the  field.  As  he 
acted  from  a  praiseworthy,  although  mistaken  seal,  for  the 
public  aerrioe,  in  going  to  Nashville  and  leaving  his  com* 
matkl,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  no  further  notioe  be 
taken  of  it 

There  never  has  been  any  want  of  mflitary  subordination 
on  the  part  of  General  Grant,  and  his  failure  to  make  returns 
of  his  forces  has  been  explained  as  resulting  partly  from  the 
failure  of  colonels  of  regiments  to  report  to  him  on  arrival, 
and  partly  from  an  interruption  of  telegn^i^bie  communica- 
tion.   All  these  Irregularities  have  now  been  remedied. 

It  was  not  until  the  17th  of  March  that  Grant  re- 
ceived  from  Halleck  copies  of  this  correspondence; 
''  but,"  he  remarks,  ^  he  did  not  inform  me  that  it  was 
his  own  reports  that  created  all  this  trouble.  In  conse- 
quence I  felt  Tery  grateful  to  him,  and  supposed  that 
it  was  his  interposition  that  had  set  me  right  with 
the  government." 

Halleck  had  done  Grant  all  the  harm  he  eould  possi- 
bly do  him — had  degraded  him  from  command  without 
the  slightest  inquiry,  before  or  afterwards,  as  to  the  jue- 
tiee  of  his  course.    There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
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sappoM  that  he  eyer  would  haye  retracted  his  niiaiip- 
ported  ehaiges,  had  he  not  been  compelled  by  the 
qoettione  of  his  superiors  to  admit  that  there  was  no 
fret  on  which  to  sustain  them. 

Oeneral  Halleck  continued  his  office  at  St.  Louis  for 
about  a  month  after  he  had  been  given  command  of  all 
the  Western  armies.  Meanwhile  they  accomplished  a 
great  deal.  Pope's  operations  on  the  Mississippi  Biyer 
at  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10,  aided  by  the  gun- 
boats of  the  nayy,  under  Commodore  Foote,  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  7000  prisoners  and  an  immense  amount 
of  munitions  of  war. 

The  main  operations  in  the  department,  howerer, 
were  those  conducted  by  Grant,  who,  after  resuming 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  17th  of 
March,  proceeded  to  Savannah  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
to  which  point,  and  places  beyond,  his  troops  had  been 
advanced.  He  at  once  moved  all  of  his  forces  to  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  which  is  within  twenty-two  miles  of 
Corinth,  MissiBnppi,  at  which  hitter  pkce  the  enemy, 
under  Oeneral  A.  S.  Johnston,  was  fortifying  and  mass- 
ing an  army — the  first  stand  he  had  made  since  his 
retreat  from  Nashville.  Grant  was  not  strong  enough 
to  attack  the  intrenched  forces  of  Johnston  until  rein- 
forced by  Buell,  who  was  marching  to  his  aid  from 
Nashville.  Aware  of  this  situation,  and  eager  to  recover 
the  prestige  he  had  lost  by  his  failures  in  Tennessee, 
Johnston  decided,  against  the  protest  of  Beauregard,  to 
move  at  once  upon  Grant,  and  give  him  battle  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing.  Then,  after  the  rictory  he  antieqpated, 
be  would  laU  qion  Buell  before  the  hitter  reached 
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Grant  He  made  the  attack  near  Pittsburg  lan^g  at 
eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  April,  and 
the  battle  raged  fiercely  until  night  compeDed  its  ces^ 
sation.  Both  foiees  suffered  greatly,— the  Confederate 
losses  including  the  commanding  general,  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston, — and  in  the  ranks  of  both  there  had  been 
great  panic  among  some  of  the  raw  recruits.  The  Union 
forces  had  been  driven  back  to  the  river,  where,  with 
aid  from  the  gunboats,  they  repelled  the  kst  desperate 
assaults  of  the  enemy  on  that  day,  and  remained  on  the 
portion  of  the  field  thus  held  by  them.  In  this  fierce 
conflict,  Grant  had  been  ably  supported  by  Sherman, 
McClemand,  Prentiss,  Hurlbut,  and  W.  H.  L.  WaUace. 
Buell  arrived  with  a  division  of  his  army  too  late  to  take 
part  on  the  6th.  General  Lew  WaUace  with  5000  men 
also  failed  to  arrive  in  time  to  do  any  good  on  the  6th, 
owing  to  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  route  by  which 
he  was  to  march. 

Grrant  commenced  the  fighting  soon  after  daybreak 
on  the  next  morning  (7th),  and,  reinforced  by  Buell  and 
Wallace,  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  Bean- 
regard  succeeded  Johnston  in  command  of  the  rebels, 
^  The  enemy  was  driven  back  all  day,''  says  Grant,  '<as 
we  had  been  the  day  before,  until  finally  they  beat  a 
precipitate  retreat" 

Grant  says  that  not  mora  than  25,000  Union  troops 
wero  in  line  on  the  first  day,  while  the  enemy,  according 
to  Beauragard,  were  40,000  strong.    Grant  says:  — 

Shiloh  was  the  severest  battle  fought  hi  the  West,  and  bat 
a  Isw  in  the  Esst  equaled  it  for  hard,  determined  fighting. 
•  .  .  Our  loss  b  the  two  dm' fighting  was  1764  killed,  8408 
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woandedf  and  2885  mlating.  BeMiregaid  leportad  a  total 
loM  of  10,677,  of  idiom  1728  w«ra  killed,  8012  wooiuImI,  and 
967  mianng.  Thia  eatimate  moat  be  ineorrect  We  buried 
bjaotaaloonntmoreof  the  enemj^a  dead  infract  of  the  ranka 
of  MoGemand  and  Sberman  than  bare  reported,  and  4000 
waa  the  eatimate  of  the  burial  partiea  for  the  wbole  field. 

Orant  wrote  at  onoe  to  Halleck  informing  him  of  thia 
great  batde  and  ite  reeulta.  Halleok  gave  him  no  le- 
oognitioni  and  made  no  mention  of  him  to  the  govern- 
ment at  Waahbgton ;  but  on  the  8th  he  telegraphed 
from  hia  offiee  in  St  Louia  to  Aaaiatant  Seoretarj  Soott 
at  New  Madrid  of  a  ''aevere  battle  and  aplendid  Tiotorj 
at  Pittaborg  Landing."  To  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
the  aame  day  he  telegnqphed :  — 

The  enemy  attacked  our  worka  al  Pittobnrg  Landing, 
Tenaeaaee,  yeaterday,  and  were  lepnlaed  with  heavy  kiaa.  No 
detaila  given.  « 

Three  daya  later,  April  11,  he  made  hia  appearance 
at  Pittaborg  Landing,  and  aaaumed  command  on  the. 
field.  He  ignored  Qeneral  Grant,  who  waa  next  to  him 
in  command,  not  even  permitting  him  to  aee  the  reporto 
of  General  Buell  of  hia  ahare  in  the  batUe.  On  the 
13th  he  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Stanton  that  General  Sher- 
man aaved  the  fortune  of  the  day  on  the  6th,  and  re- 
qneated  that  he  be  made  a  major-general.* 

It  ia  atrange  that  General  Grant,  who  commanded  all 
the  foroea  in  thia  great  battle,  did  not  aeem  to  General 


*  Gtaml  SlMnBn't  wtfl— •  oa  tfcat  oeoarfoa  irwe  hXkj 
Qmmnl  QmaL    Ha  my  in  hk  Mmmin  tkat  aaj  earaiJty  to 
tet  viwld  hftTt  takaa  Ub  tram  tlM  flald  tha  aaj  woaki  hftva 
aaa  lor  Ihi  tnspt  tagigid  al  flUkh. 
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Halleck  worthy  of  mention.     Ten  daya  afterwarda 
Stanton  telegraphed  Halleck :  — 

The  Pieaident  deairea  to  know  why  yon  have  not  made 
official  report  to  thia  department  respecting  the  lata  batUe  al 
Pittobnrg  Landing,  and  whether  any  n^leot  or  miaoondnot  d 
General  Grant  or  any  other  officer  contribnted  to  the  aad 
fflf««i<jjia  that  be£ell  onr  loroea  on  Sunday. 

Thia  inquiry  waa  made  becanae  the  moat  malidona 
alandera  had  been  cironlated  againat  Grant,  chargmg 
that  the  enemy  had  fallen  upon  him  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  the  firat  day  while  he  waa  drunk,  and  that  he 
waa  at  fault  in  having  been  aurpriaed.  Subaequent 
inveatigationa  proved  that  theae  were  falaehooda  out 
of  whole  doth,  inatigated  by  malidoua  peraona  who 
were  deaperately  reaolved  to  destroy  Grant  in  the  face 
of  aucceaaea  which  have  contributed  largely  to  hia  im- 
mortal renown.  Halleck  made  the  following  reply  to 
Mr.  Stanton'a  inquiry :  — 

The  lad  caanaltieaof  Sunday,  the  6th,  were  due  in  part  to 
the  bad  conduct  of  officera,  who  were  utterly  unfit  for  their 
pUoea,  and  in  part  to  the  bravery  and  enterprise  of  the  enemy . 

I  prefer  to  express  no  opinion  in  regard  to  the  misoondnot  of 
individuala  until  I  receive  the  reporto  of  commandera  of  divi- 
riona.  A  great  batUe  cannot  be  fought,  or  a  victory  won, 
without  many  caaualtiea.  In  thia  matanoe  the  enemy  auftaad 
more  than  we  did. 

Thia  waa  not  reeponaive  to  Bfr.  Stanton*a  inquiry. 
Halleck  had  been  on'  the  ground  thirteen  daya,  and 
could  not  have  failed  by  that  time  to  know  that  Grant 
had  neither  by  neglect  nor  miaconduct  fallen  abort  of 
hiadntv.  Hia refuaal  to ezpreaa  an  opinion  in  regaid  to 
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die  nuMondiiot  of  indiTidiials  may  not  have  been  in* 
tended  m  a  reference  to  General  Grant,  but  as  that 
oflieer^s  name  alone  bad  been  mentioned  by  Ifr.  Stan- 
ton, the  fiulnre  to  at  onoe  exonerate  him  was  a  soppre^ 
sion  of  the  tmth,  of  which  no  soldier  shoold  haye  been 
gdltj.  On  the  2d  of  May  Halleok  telegraphed  Stan- 
ton:— 

The  newspaper  aoooonts  that  oar  dinsioiis  were  surprised 
wese  utterly  false.  Etstj  diTiaion  had  notice  of  the  enemy's 
approach  hours  before  the  battle  commenced. 

By  Halleck*s  (ffder,  Pope's  command  of  30,000  had 
joined  him  on  the  21st  of  April,  and  on  the  30th  the 
grand  army  commenced'  its  adyance  from  Shiloh  npon 
Corinth,  digging  intrenchments  and  creeping  along  h^ 
hind  them,  consuming  the  month  of  May  in  moTing 
twenty  miles.  Corinth  was  eracoated  on  the  29tli, 
without  the  knowledge  of  General  Halleck,  who,  on  the 
loUowing  day,  announced  in  orders  that  an  attack  by  the 
enemy  was  expected  that  morning.  The  month  was 
thus  consumed  in  marching  against  a  stronghold  to  find 
it  eracuated,  and  ererything  destroyed  or  carried  away 
except  a  few  Quaker  guns,  made  of  wooden  logs,  as  was 
the  case  at  Manasns. 

From  the  13th  of  April  up  to  this  time  Grant  had 
been  so  persecuted  by  Halleck  that  he  had  repeatedly 
asked  to  be  retiered  from  duty  under  him.  He  finalty 
obtained  permission  to  kaye  the  department,  but  as  he 
was  about  to  start,  General  Sherman  discovered  it  and 
persuaded  him  to  remain.  He  was  permitted,  however, 
to  remore  his  headquarten  to  Memphis  on  the  21st  of 
Jane. 
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The  object  in  dwelling  at  some  length  on  these  erents 
is  to  show  why  a  theoretical  man  like  HaUeck  was  in 
1862  twice  given  the  preference  by  Lincoln  and  Stanton 
over  a  real  soldier  like  Grant,  who  by  grand  achieve- 
ments had  proven  himself  so  much  better  fitted  to 
command.  It  cannot  be  known  who  originated  the 
calumnies  which  filled  the  public  press  against  Grant 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  any  more  than 
those  which  were  circulated  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Fort  Donelson ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  the  depart- 
ment commander,  in  each  case,  to  have  immediately 
satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  accusa- 
tions, and  then,  if  true,  to  have  freed  the  service  of  so 
bad  a  man ;  and,  if  false,  to  let  the  country  have  the 
benefit  of  the  best  servicerof  its  first  successful  general. 

Stanton  had  no  patience  with  any  officer  who  was 
neglectful,  insubordinate,  or  demoralised  by  bad  habits. 
When  such  things  were  charged  against  Grant,  and  in- 
dorsed by  Halleck  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  assented 
to  by  his  silence  or  by  innuendo,  he  had  to  accept  them 
as  true  for  the  time  being.  As  seen  above.  General 
Halleck  was  himself  taken  to  task  by  Stanton  for  having 
failed  to  make  an  official  report  of  the  battle  of  Pitts- 
burg Landing  for  two  weeks  after  it  had  been  fought. 
He  apparently  thought  that  Halleck  was  diffident  about 
communicating  to  him  unpleasant  facts  concerning 
Grant*s  conduct.  This  view  was  naturally  strengthened 
by  Halleck's  reply,  begging  to  be  relieved  from  saying 
anything  on  that  subject  until  he  obtained  further  in- 
formation. 

One  of  the  greatest  reinforcements  the  rebels  had  at 
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any  tiiiM  daring  the  war  was  tbe  effort— aaooeiafal  for 
a  time — to  deeeiye  the  goyemment  as  to  Giants 
serrioesy  ei^MUIity,  and  reliability.  Whoerer  may  haTO 
been  most  responsible  for  tfaisi  its  beneficiary  in  the 
way  of  reeognkion  and  rank  was  General  Heniy  W. 
HaDeek. 


CHAPTER  XUn 

Qeneral  Batbr*!  New  Orlflus  E^edHkm.— CoOfMntioii  of  NatbI 
Fleet  under  Adminl  Famgnt — Grtnd  Nsfal  Eiqiloil  end  Gup- 
liiiee£UieCitjr*"-Oce«petieaendMflitsfyOe^erMPeiitbyGett' 
snlBvtUr. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Stanton's  appointment  as  Seore* 
tary  of  War,  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  New  England,  with  head- 
quarters at  Boston,  and  engaged,  by  the  authority  of 
die  President,  in  raising  troops  for  a  descent  upon  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  the  capture  and  occupation  of 
New  Orleans,  by  cooperatioli  of  the  navy,  as  the  object. 
A  portion  of  Us  command  had  been  in  occupation  of 
Ship  Uand,  Mississippi,  since  the  3d  of  December,  186L 

General  McGlellan  had  looked  with  disfsTor  upon 
General  Butler  and  his  expedition.  Could  he  haye  con- 
trolled, there  would  have  been  no  moTement  upon  New 
Orleans.  He  did  what  he  could  to  thwart  it  The 
threatened  rupture  with  England,  because  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Mason  and  Slidell  from  the  British  mail  steamer 
Trent,  arrested  the  moTement  of  troops  by  sea  until 
that  matter  was  settled.  This  brought  it  down  to  eariy 
in  January.  On  the  13th  of  that  month.  General 
McGlellan  ordered  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
Constitution  from  Boston,  with  troops  of  Butler's  com- 
mand, she  should  be  sent,  with  the  troops  on  board,  to 
Port  Royal,  South  Carolina,  to  reinforce  General  T.  W. 
Sherman  at  that  point  The  intention  of  this  order 
was  evidently  to  break  up  the  New  Orleans  expedition* 
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Genend  Butler  had  to  contend  not  only  with  MoCSIel- 
lan's  do-nothing  polioji  but  with  fierce  politioal  oppo- 
ntion  at  home.  Combatiye  in  the  highest  degreci  he 
had  not  only  been  politioaDy  opposed  to  the  great  body 
of  the  peofde  of  Maasachusettoi  but  he  had  made  his 
opposition  as  offensive  as  possible  at  all  times.  There 
IS  no  doubt  that  Governor  Andrew  greatly  distmsted 
him,  as  many  Democratio  leaders  in  other  sections  were 
distrusted.  There  was  no  actual  ground  for  such  dis- 
trust in  his  case.  Butler  had  all  his  life  been  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order,  and  was  as  greatly  mcensed  at 
resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  from 
one  quarter  as  from  another.  Mr.  Lincoln  wisely  trusted 
him ;  but  this  would  avail  little  if  his  troops  were  to  be 
taken  from  him  by  (General  McClelland  and  sent  to 
South  Carolina. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.^tanton  came  in  the  nick  of 
time  to  save  the  New  Orleans  expedition.  Nominated 
on  January  the  13th,  and  commissioned  on  the  16th, 
the  remainder  of  the  week  was  occupied  in  his  personal 
affairs,  and  in  conferences  with  Union  leaders.  On 
Sunday  morning,  the  19th,  he  entertained  General  But- 
ler at  breakfast,  when  a  long  consultation  ensued  on 
the  subject  so  near  to  Butler's  heart  A  memorandum 
of  what  occurred  at  this  conference  covers  a  doaen 
written  pages,  in  General  Butler's  handwriting,  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  number  and  location  of  all  the 
New  England  troqM  raised  by  him.  The  entire  num- 
ber was  16,076.  He  had  complete  arrangements  for 
transportation  and  supplies. 
The  two  old  Democrats  understood  each  other  per- 
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fecdy.  Deserted  by  their  Southern  political  associates, 
for  whose  legal  property  rights  in  slaves  they  had 
stoutly  contended  until  the  flag  was  assailed,  each  knew 
that  tiie  other  would  devote  himself  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  government  against  rebel  assaults. 

Mr.  Stanton  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  next 
day, — January  20, 1862,  —  and  on  the  22d  General 
McGlellan  countermanded  his  order  of  the  13th,  that 
the  troops  of  the  Constitution  should  be  sent  to  Port 
Royal,  South  Carolina.  On  the  24th,  Secretary  Stanton 
made  a  formal  order  that  General  McClellan  report 
without  delay  his  opinion  whether  the  expedition  pro- 
posed by  General  Butler  should  be  carried  out,  and  if 
so  in  what  manner.  General  McClellan  replied  with  a 
recommendation  that  the  troops  raised  by  General  But- 
ler, and  not  assigned,  be  held  in  reserve,  ^ready  to 
support  and  reinforce  in  any  quarter  where  they  may 
be  required,  and  which  can  only  be  determined  by  eir* 
cumstances  in  the  course  of  active  operations ; ''  and,  in 
conclusion,  he  said  it  was  clear  to  his  mind  that ''  what 
was  known  as  General* Butler's  expedition  ought  to  be 
suspended.'* 

Secretary  Stanton  had  not  limited  himself  to  infor- 
mation from  one  side  only.  On  the  same  day  of  his 
order  to  General  McClellan  for  a  report  he  caDed  upon 
General  Butler  for  information  of  the  condition  of  his 
expedition :  its  cost  to  date  and  its  probable  necessities. 
To  this  General  Buder  responded  in  detail  on  Febmaiy 
6,  and  on  the  same  day  wrote.to  General  McCleUan  (rf 
the  departura  of  troops  for  the  Gulf,  of  the  near  readi- 
ness of  others,  and  asking  for  certain  necessary  orders. 
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Mr.  Stanton  iuving  dimregarded  the 
of  General  McClellani — that  this  important  expedition 
be  abandoned, — General  Butler's  preparations  had 
been  energetioally  carried  forward.  Early  in  Febmaryi 
having  embarked  his  2000  remaining  troops  from  Bos- 
ton for  Fortress  Monroe  en  route  for  the  Gulf,  he  went 
to  Washington  for  orders.  These  were  made  out  by 
General  MeClellan,  after  a  consultation  with  Butler, 
but  were  not  issued.  Chafing  under  the  delay,  Butler 
reported  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the 
12ih  of  February,  that  he  had  as  yet  no  written  instruo* 
tions  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the  expedition,  —  a 
memorandum  of  which  he  had  before  giyen  the  com- 
manding general, — and,  with  characteristic  adroitness, 
he  added :  ''  I  presume  in  the  press  of  more  important 
matters  these  details  may  have  been  overlooked.  Fear^ 
ing,  however,  that  the  megiorandum  may  be  mishud, 
and  in  order  to  refer  to  it,  a  duplicate  is  sent  herewith." 

This  was  referred  to  General  McClellan  on  the  17th, 
and  his  immediate  attention  requested  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  (General  Butler's  expedition,  and  to  the 
instructions  to  be  given  him  if  he  was  to  command  it. 

As  General  McClellan  did  not  act  on  this  at  once, 
General  Butler  conceived  of  a  plan  for  applying  a  spur 
to  him.  He  had,  on  the  12th,  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  and  had  given  his 
opinion  in  writmg  that  the  rebel  strength  in  front  of 
Washington  did  not  exceed  65,000.  He  fortified  this 
opinion  with  official  reports  of  the  enemy,  which  made 
it  nearly  a  demonstration.  Being  questioned  by  the 
Fresideiit  on  the  2l8t,  he  had  repeated  this  statement 
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Sir 


Being  asked  by  the  President  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
cross  the  Potomac  and  make  an  attack  if  he  had  100,000 
effective  troops,  he  had  promptly  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, saying,  however,  that  he  only  wished  to  be  off  to 
New  Orleans.  The  President  asked  him  to  call  again 
on  the  23d. 

Butler  learned  that  McClellan  had  issued  an  order  to 
disembark  his  troops  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  send  them 
to  Baltimore.  He  at  once  set  inquiries  on  foot  which 
disclosed  the  singular  hot  that  this  order  had  not 
reached  General  Wool  at  Fortress  Monroe,  but  had,  on 
its  way,  lodged  in  the  coat  pocket  of  a  staff  officer  of 
General  Dix  at  Baltimore,  and  been  by  him  forgotten. 
Improving  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  delay.  Gen- 
eral Butler  went  to  General  McCleUan  on  the  21st,  and 
asked  him  to  revoke  the  order.  ''Why  are  you  so 
anxious  about  this  expedition  ? ''  asked  General  McClel- 
lan. ''Because,''  said  Butler,  "I  think  I  can  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  for  the  country.  Besides,  I  want  to  get 
away  from  Washington.  I  am  sick  of  the  intrigues  and 
cross-purposes  that  I  fihd  here.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Stanton  seem  to  me  to  be  about  the  only  persons  who 
are  in  dead  earnest  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
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war. 

He  then  informed  McClellan  of  his  conversation 
the  President,  including  the  latter's  inquiry  as  to 
whether  he  would  be  willing  to  lead  100,000  effective 
troops  in  an  attack  upon  the  enemy  then  besieging  the 
capital.  He  gave  the  conversation  a  turn  that  was 
f»lculated  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
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MoCSdlan  to  hare  a  major-general  around  Waabing- 
totti  without  a  oommand  and  ready  to  fight^  and  then 
•aked  whether  his  next  call  should  be  before  or  after 
his  call  on  the  President  on  the  23d.  ''  Better  oome 
beforoi''  replied  McGlellan.  He  did  so  on  the  morning 
of  the  23d.  McClellan  no  longer  delayed  complianee 
with  Stanton's  order,  but,  on  the  same  day,  created  a 
Department  of  the  Qulf,  assigned  General  Butler  to  the 
oommand,  and  gaye  him  instructions  to  oodperate  with 
the  nayy  in  the  attack  upon  New  Orleans. 

Genoral  Butler  did  not  lag.  BeoeiTing  his  instruc- 
tions on  the  23d  of  February,  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Fortress  Monroe  the  next  day,  and  on  the  25th  sailed 
with  1600  men  for  Ship  Island,  Miss.,  where  he  arriTod 
late  in  March.  He  had  preyiously  sent  8000  men  to 
Aaipkce. 

Bear-Admiral  Farragut-had  sailed  from  Fortress 
Monroe  on  the  3d  of  February,  arriving  at  Ship  Island 
on  the  20th.  He  was  under  orders  to  there  collect  such 
Tessds  as  could  be  spared  from  the  blockade,  and  — * 
when  joined  by  a  fleet  of  mortar-boats  under  Com- 
mander D.  D.  Porter,  who  was  to  report  to  him—to 
reduce  the  defenses  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  below  New 
Orleans ;  then  to  take  that  city  and  hoist  the  United 
States  Bag  on  government  buildings,  and  to  hold  it 
until  troops  could  arrive  for  its  permanent  occupation. 

The  forces  he  collected  for  these  operations  were 
eight  sloops  of  war  and  ten  gunboats,  twenty  mortar 
boats  and  other  Tessds  large  and  small,  aggregating 
futiyw.  in  all,  with  three  hundred  guns  and  mortars. 
None  of  these  were  ironokd. 
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The  obstacles  to  be  overcome  were  die  two  strong 
forts,  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  mounting  126  guns,  — * 
many  of  largest  calibre;  a  stout  chain  cable  stretched 
across  the  river  (700  yards)  supported  by  a  raft  of  logs 
and  eight  hulks  of  vessels ;  numerous  earthworks,  well 
armed,  between  New  Orleans  and  die  forts,  and  a  naval 
force  consisting  of  thirteen  gunboats,  the  irondad  bat- 
tery Louisiana,  and  the  ironclad  ram  Manassas. 

On  the  18th  of  April  the  bombardment  of  the  forts 
commenced,  which  continued  for  six  days  without  redu- 
cing or  silencing  them. 

On  the  23d,  the  sixth  day,  orders  were  issued  by 
Admiral  Farragut  to  the  fleet,  to  prepare  for  passing 
the  forts.  At  two  on  the  morning  of  the  21th,  the 
whole  squadron  moved  up  the  river  in  two  columns. 
Every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  make  each  vessel 
as  near  invulnerable  as  possible.  The  forts  were  at 
once  fiercely  attacked,  and  returned  a  hot  fire.  The 
fight  lasted  two  hours,  within  which  time  the  two  forts 
had  been  passed,  and  the  whole  rebel  fleet  captured  or 
destroyed.  Farragut  Arrived  with  his  fleet  in  front  of 
New  Orleans  at  one  o'dock  of  the  25th. 

On  the  1st  of  May  Oeneral  Butler  took  possession 
of  the  city,  disembarking  such  of  his  troops  as  had 
arrived  at  sundown  of  that  day. 

On  the  10th  of  June  Secretary  Stanton  wrote  to 
Butler:'  — 

No  event  doriug  the  wsr  hss  exercised  an  influenee  upon 
the  pnblio  mind  so  powerfd  as  the  captme  sod  oooupetioii  of 
New  Orleans.   To  yon  and  to  the  gslknt  offloers  and  soldieis 
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joar  iwmwnand  tlie  depvtnieiit  tanden  eofdial  thiaki. 
Tour  y/igonoB  and  abk  adminiitnrtion  of  tlie  f^omniiient  of 
ttal  ehj  alio  loeehrei  waim  oommendafcion.  •  •  •  Withadmk 
nAm  for  your  aohioTenient  and  the  utmort  oonfidonoo  in 
yowr  omtinuad  nioosity  I  vomauif  oto. 

A  day  or  two  before  Oeneral  Butler  took  pooieorion 
of  New  Orleans  the  United  States  flag,  which  Admiral 
Furagnt  had  oauaed  to  be  raised  on  the  United  States 
IGnt^  was  torn  down,  dragged  through  the  streets,  and 
then  torn  in  pieces  and  the  fragments  distributed 
among  the  crowd  as  trophies  to  be  worn  in  the  button- 
holes of  their  coats.  tThe  man  who  had  torn  down  the 
flag  was  named  Mnmf  ord«  He  was  made  an  example 
of  to  convince  those  around  him  that  the  goyemmmt 
of  the  United  States  would  compel  respect  for  its 
authority  and  its  flag.  He  was  tried  for  treason  before 
a  military  commission^  convicted,  and  on  the  7th  of 
June  was  executed  at  the  United  States  Mmt  *on  the 
qpot  where  he  had  committed  the  offense. 

Oeneral  Butler  reported  this  execution  with  variouB 
other  matters  to  Secretary  Stanton  in  a  dispatch  dated 
June  10.  On  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  in  a  repfy 
to  this  diqwtoh,  Secretary  Stanton  said :  — 

Ton  have  been  troubled  with  no  spedflo  instructions  from 
this  dqwrtoMot  beeanse  of  the  confidence  in  jonr  ability  to 
meet  we  sodgenoies  of  yoor  oommand  better  upon  your  own 
Judgment  tiuin  upon  instmetioBs  from  Waihington.  •  •  •  It 
will  give  me  plsasors  to  hear  from  yon  often,  and  yon  may 
eonat  with  eoalidsmie  upon  the  utmost  aid  of  this  dspar^ 
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Wheh  Butler  established  order  in  New  Orleans  in 
April  he  considered  his  mission  only  bq^.  The 
opening  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  seizure  and  occupation  of  New  Or- 
leans was  of  course  a  great  step  in  that  direction. 
The  operations  of  Oeneral  Pope  on  that  river,  culmi- 
natbg  with  the  capture  of  Idand  No.  10  with  7000 
prisoners  of  war,  were,  for  no  known  reason,  brought 
to  an  untimely  close  by  an  order  from  Oeneral  Halleck 
late  in  April,  that  the  expedition  should  be  abandoned, 
and  Pope  and  his  forces  join  the  main  army  in  its 
advance  upon  Corinth. 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  Oeneral  Butler  wrote  to  Mr. 
Stanton  that  he  had  proposed  to  cooperate  with  Ad- 
miral Farragut  in  a  movement  upon  Yicksburg.  He 
wrote  that  he  would  send  one  half  of  his  entire  force 
on  the  expedition.  On  the  10th  of  June,  he  wrote  of 
the  progress  of  this  expedition.  On  the  28th  of  June, 
Farragut  wrote  to  Halleck  that  he  had  passed  the  bat- 
teries and  was  then  above  Yicksburg  with  the  greatest 
partof  his  fleet  He  said  that  the  force  which  Oeneral 
Butler  had  given  him,  under  Brigadier<3eneral  Wil- 
liams^ was  too  small  to  attempt  to  land  on  the  Yioka- 
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bmg  side.  He  nid:  ''My  ordersy  general^  are  to  eleer 
tiie  liTer.  This  I  find  impossible  without  your  assist- 
anoe.  Can  yon  aid  me  in  this  matter  to  carry  oat  the 
peremptofy  order  of  the  President?  I  am  satisfied 
that  yon  will  act  for  the  best  advantage  of  the  gOTem- 
ment  in  this  matter,  and  shall,  therefore,  wait  with 
great  anxiety  yoor  reply." 

This  shonld  hare  been  a  sufficiently  strong  appeal  to 
General  Halleck,  who,  with  the  grand  army  of  the 
West,  was  lying  idle  at  Corinth ;  but  it  was  not  the 
only  one.  Upon  receipt  of  Butler's  letter  of  the  10th, 
Stanton  replied  on  the  23d :  — 

Year  suggestion  in  regard  to  ViolDibiirg  is  one  of  great 
importance,  apparently  eaej  of  ezeootion,  Mid  wonld  be  pro- 
dnctire  of  TCiy  important  resnlts.  If  yoor  force  ie  strong 
enoogh,  or  if  General  Halleok  woold  cooperate  with  yon, 
tiiere  could  be  no  doubt  of  enooeee.  The  poeeeeeion  of  New 
Orieans,  and  clearing  the  rebels  from  the  Miaeieeippi  so  as 
to  open  trade  and  commerce  through  that  channel  with  the 
Gulf,  has  always  appeared  to  be  among  the  chief  pobts  of 
tids  war.  You  hate  succesif  nlly  accomplished  one,  and  I 
hope  the  other  will  not  be  long  in  the  accompliehment. 

On  the  same  day  he  telegraphed  to  General  Hal- 
leok:— 

If  you  haire  not  already  giren  jour  attention  to  the  practi- 
caUlitjr  of  makbg  a  cut^  in  tiie  rear  of  Vicksburg,  I  b^ 
to  direct  jour  attention  to  that  point  It  has  been  repre- 
sented to  the  department  to  be  an  undertaking  of  eai] 
pUshmenti  especially  under  the  protection  of  gunbo 
dispaleh  today  received  from  General  Butler  speaks 
a  project  conteaqphted  by  him,  but  he  may  not  hafe 
to  qparsb 
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ram  movements  on 

To  this  General  Halleck  replied  July  1 :  — 

Your  telegram  of  the  28d  reeeifed.    Five  days  en  routs. 


It  is  impoesiUe  to  send  to  Vickiburg  at  present;  but  I  will 
give  the  matter  my  full  attention  as  soon  as  cireumstances 
wiU  permit 

Two  days  latw  Halleck  wrote  to  Admiral  Farragnt: 

The  scattered  and  weakened  oondition  of  waj  foroes  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  me  at  the  preeent  moment  to  detaoh 
any  to  cooperate  with  yon  on  Vickiburg.^  Fkobably  I  shall 
be  able  to  do  so  when  I  can  get  my  troope  more  concentrated. 
Tbis  may  delay  the  olearing  of  the  river,  but  its  accomplish, 
ment  wili  be  sure  in  a  few  weeks.  Allow  me  to  congratalale 
yon  on  your  great  success. 

On  the  14th  of  July  Secretary  Stanton  telegraphed 
Halleck:  <'The  Secretary'of  the  Nayy  desires  to  know 
whether  you  hare  or  intend  to  have  any  land  force  to 
cooperate  in  the  operations  at  Yicksburg.  Please  in- 
form me  immediately,  inasmuch  as  orders  he  intends  to 
give  will  depend  upon  your  answer." 

To  which  Halleck  replied  on  the  15th:  ''I  cannot 
at  present  give  Commodore  Farragnt  any  aid  against 
Yicksburg.  I  am  sending  reinforcements  to  General 
Curtis  in  Arkansas,  and  to  General  Buell  in  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky." 

Thus  despite  the  hearty  cooperation  between  Ad- 
miral Farragnt  and  General  Butler,  and  the  earnest 
endearors  of  Secretary  Stanton  to  add  the  one  thing 
needful,  namely,  the  cooperation  of  Halleck,  the  moTe- 
ment  against  Yicksburg  had  to  be  abandoned. 

1  Ht  kid  UMdf  swtttNd  1^  Isims  ts  m  yipiss.— Qnart^  Jr#- 
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Conoemiiig  tbe  ninatioii  at  that  time^  GeDeral  Giant 
says:*  — 

New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge  had  ibllen  faito  the  posses 
skm  of  the  national  forces,  so  that  now  the  Confederates  at 
the  West  were  narrowed  down  for  aU  oommnnication  wHh 
BiehuMNid  to  the  singie  line  of  road  ninning  east  from 
Yieksbarg.  To  dispossess  them  of  this,  therefore,  heeame  a 
matler  of  the  first  importanoe.  The  possession  of  the  Missis- 
sippi  hj  OS  from  Memphis  to  Baton  Booge  was  also  a  most 
ia^ortant  objeot  It  woold  be  equal  to  the  amputation  of  a 
limb  in  its  weakening  effsols  npon  the  enem j. 

As  to  the  ability  of  Halleek  to  render  aid  for  this 
immenselj  important  morement  we  also  hare  General 
Giant's  testimony.    He  says :  * — 

After  the  eaptore  of  Corinth,  a  morable  force  of  80,000 
msn«  besidss  enough  to  hold  sll  the  territory  sequired,  eonld 
hate  been  set  in  motion  for  the  aooomplishment  of  any  great 
phm  for  the  suppremion  of  "ihe  rebellion.  In  addition  to 
tiiis,  fresh  troops  were  being  raised  to  swell  the  effeotife 
lorsOi  Bot  the  worlc  of  depletmn  oommeneed.  Buell  with 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio  was  sent  East,  f oUowing  the  line  of 
the  Memphis  and  Charkslon  road.  This  he  was  ordered  to 
repair  as  he  adTanoed — only  to  hare  it  destroyed  by  small 
gnerriDa  bands  or  otber  troops  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the 
way.  If  he  had  been  sent  direetly  to  Chattanooga  as  rapidly 
as  he  eould  march,  leaTing  two  or  three  dirisions  along  the 
Hne  of  the  railrced  from  NashTiUe  forward,  he  eould  hate 
arrived  with  but  little  fighting,  and  would  hare  saved  much 
of  the  loss  of  life  whieh  was  afterwards  incurred  in  gaining 
Chattanooga.  Bragg  would  not  then  hate  had  time  to  raise 
an  army  and  contest  the  possession  of  Middle  and  East  Ten- 
and  Ejntaeky ;  the  battles  of  Stone  River  and  CUck- 
*  Mmmint  viL  L  p.  SSgi  *  iK£,  ptg«  SSgi 
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amaoga  would  not  necessarily  have  been  fought;  Bumside 
would  not  have  been  besieged  in  KnezviUe  without  the  power 
of  helping  himself  or  escaping;  the  battle  of  Chattanooga 
would  not  have  been  fought  These  are  the  negative  advan- 
tages, if  the  term  nijgative  is  applicable,  which  would  proU 
ably  have  lesulfced  from  prompt  movements  after  Corinth 
fell  faito  the  posssssion  of  the  national  forces.  The  positive 
results  might  have  been  a  bloodless  advance  to  Atlanta,  to 
Vicksburg,  or  to  any  other  desired  point  south  of  Cofinth  in 
the  interior  of  Misdssippi. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  expenditure  of  lives, 
time,  and  money  made  during  the  ensuing  year  to  an- 
euro  the  captnre  of  Yiokabnig,  and  when  we  consider 
that  the  whole  year  could  piobably  have  been  saved, 
and  the  position  taken  in  July,  1862,  instead  of  July, 
1863,  if  Halleek  would  lint  hare  estnnded  his  hand  to- 
wards Farragnt,  his  &ilnre  to  do  so  aaems  nnaooonnt- 
able  and  nnpardonaUe. 
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PART  V 

MbGLXLLAira    FENINSULAB    CAMPAIGN    AND   HIB 
FBKUMINABT  HOYEMSNTS 


CHAPTER  XLY 

Lbaofai  nd  ICedtlka.— Tht  Betatioiii  between  tbem.— BehM- 
taaet  ef  the  Fkeeideiil  to  f oree  mi  Imm  with  hie  GenenMh 
Cliiel.---8tMiton*sHopeief  lieCleUtii.---ElAti«B  ef  the  Latter 
AttribotaUe  teEnggenited  Importanee  giTen  to  kia  OperatSene  in 
Watt  yirgfadas  —  Bikf  Beriew  of  that  Canpaign.  — Staaton'a 
lafloeDee  made  liaaif eat  —  Liaeoln  aaierta  Ua  Aathority  aa 
OoBUMuidai^4ikCUeft  •-"  He  evdeia  a  MoreaMBt  ef  the  Land  aBd 
Naval 


PBBBiDBirT  Lnroour  mm  not  wantmg  in  a  correot 
eitimate  of  tbe  power  rested  in  him  by  the  Conetito- 
tion  and  the  lawe,  nor  iras  he  wanting  in  will  or  in 
dignity  of  character  to  anert  his  authoritj  when  it  was 
direody  questioned.  But  he  found  it  difficult  to  deal 
with  the  indirect  insubordination  which  ignored  or 
n^gleoted  his  ordersy  and  which  baffled  his  purposes  by 
groundless  excuses  and  unnecessary  delays.  He  sought 
to  persuade  without  commanding,  and  for  a  time  car* 
ried  this  to  the  rerge  of  an  abdication  of  authority. 
He  had  j^aoed  the  destinies  of  the  country  in  the  hands 
of  a  young  man  who  had  never  fought  a  battle^  and 
who^  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Stanton's  appointment  ga?o 
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little  promise  of  any  intention  ever  to  fight  one.  He 
belieTed  that  the  army  should  more,  but  still  left 
General  McClellan  to  decide  when  it  should  more. 
•Foreign  intenrention  was  imminent,  and  even  the  war 
spkit  in  the  North  might  not  be  proof  against  hope 
too  long  deferred.  But  yet  the  young  generali  whSe 
giving  out  indications  at  Tarious  times  of  an  intended 
early  advance,  was  never  ready.  Mr.  lincoln  saw  that 
McClellan  was  wanting  either  in  capacity  or  earnest- 
ness, but  he  was  not  willing  to  say  so  harsh  a  thing. 
He  had  not  the  fortitude  to  endure  the  wound  to  his 
own  feelings  which  would  be  caused  by  so  wounding 
those  of  another. 

Stanton  was  emotional  and  sympathetio  too,  but  he 
had  no  tenderness  for  indifference  or  insubordination. 
He  could,  if  it  became  necessary,  bluntly  tdl  his  friend 
McClellan  that  he  did  not  believe  his  excuses  for  delay 
had  sufficient  g^unds.  In  short,  he  could  perform 
any  imperative  duty,  however  disagreeable.  He  recog* 
nized  no  limit  upon  executive  power  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws  and  the  defense  of  the  Constitution.  Equally 
sure  was  he  that  there  was  no  other  restraint  upon 
the  President's  powers  as  the  supreme  military  com- 
mander than  were  to  be  found  in  the  Articles  of  War 
and  the  Usages  of  Nations. 

Stanton  hoped  McClellan  would  feel  confident  of 
support  from  him,  and  would  be  ready  to  act  when  the 
President  ceased  to  leave  it  at  his  discretion  whether  he 
should  move  or  not.  He  seoned  to  take  it  for  granted 
that,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  the  head  of  the 
government  would  see  that  some  fighting  was  done. 
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He  thought  when  tbe  Prendent  Msertod  his  authority, 
it  would  be  obeyed.  He  took  ofiBce  with  the  intentim 
of  urging  that  ooone  upon  Mr.  lincohiy  and  of  mxp' 
porting  him  in  it.  He  did  not  argne  that^  becanae  the 
President  has  the  constitational  power  to  take  the  field 
in  penon,  pkn  oampaigns,  and  oompel  their  exeoatkm 
bj  generab  of  his  own  sdeotion,  a  President  withoat  a 
Biilitaiy  training  should  therefore  actually  direet  the 
maiehes  and  field  taoties  of  the  army  in  a  campaign. 
But  he  scouted  the  idea  that  the  commandenn-chief 
should  be  subordinate  to  a  general  of  his  own  i^point- 
mMity  and  meekfy  await  the  hitter's  permission  that  the 
army  do  something. 

McCleUan  declares  in  hk  <<  Own  Story  *'  that  he  had 
smooth  sailing  with  the  administration  until  shortly 
before  Stanton  became  Secretary  of  War,  when  difBcul- 
tiss  commenced,  which  eliminated  soon  after  his  ap* 
pointment 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  temporised  with  McCleUan  in  the 
exercise  of  that  hurge  charity  which  hopeth  all  things, 
beUereth  all  things,  and  endureth  all  things.  He  had 
urged  him  to  do  something,  but  he  defended  him  when 
others  complained  of  his  inactivity.  Mr.  Stanton's 
entrance  into  the  War  Department  was  quicUy  fol- 
lowed by  more  urgent  demands  for  action.  At  that 
tune  the  fewer  Potomac  was  blockaded,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Baihroad  obstructed,  and  the  capital  besieged, 
whik  180,000  troops  were  idling  in  camp.  In  the 
West  the  rebels  had  been  aggressiye,  and  although 
they  had  not  had  their  own  way  in  Missouri  and  Ken- 
tMkyi  no  genesal  pkn  of  campaign  was  yet  risible. 
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From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Washington  in 
July,  1861,  McCleUan  had  reveled  in  an  atmosphere 
of  adulation,  and  enjoyed  a  reputation  he  seemed  relao- 
tant  to  risk  in  any  serious  engagement  with  the  enemy. 
That  reputation  he  had  easily  gained  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia by  sounding  proclamations  foUowing  unimportant 
events,  in  which,  as  is  shown  by  his  own  reports,  he 
had  cut  but  little  figure. 

The  events  of  his  so-caUed  West  Virginia  campaign 
in  1861  are  summarized  in  his  final  report  of  August 
4,  1863,  as  <<the  successful  afiEairs  of  PhUipp,  Bich 
Mountain,  Carrick's  Ford,"  etc.  These  can  be  briefly 
described,  and  the  story  is  instructive. 

The  papers  accompanying  his  report  show  that  the 
**  successful  affair  of  Philippi,"  Virginia,  was  the  dislodge 
ment,  without  further  pursuit,  of  2000  rebels  at  that 
pkee  June  3.  The  only  accident  on  the  Union  ride 
was  the  wounding  of  one  ofiBcer.  Oeneral  McCleUan 
received  the  report  of  this  ''successful  affair''  at  his 
office  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  had  not  then  taken  the 
field,  and  did  not  untU  seventeen  days  later. 

On  the  20th  of  June  he  left  Ohio  and  crossed  over 
into  Virginia.  On  his  way,  before  he  had  crossed  the 
Ohfe  Biver,  and  when  he  certainly  had  performed  no 
military  exploits,  he  was  made  the  object  of  an  amount 
of  adulation  weU  calculated  to  turn  the  head  of  any 
man  not  insenrible  to  applause.  That  it  exhilarated 
him  greatly  is  evidenced  by  a  letter  to  his  wife,  written 
at  Marietta,  Ohio,  June  21,  in  which  he  said :  — 

At  evBiy  station  in  Ohio  whers  we  stopped,  crowds  had 
sloppsd  to  sse  ths  ''young  general,'*  gray-hsaded  M  mm 
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and  wooMB,  notion  holdiiig  up  tlmr  ohildrai  to  tak»  mj 
lund,  girls,  bogrt,  aU  Mrto,  ebaering  andoiTiiig:  ««Ood  UeM 
joaT  I  neirw  went  thnras^  mMh  a  aoeno  in  mj  life,  and 
neirw  aipaot  to  go  thimi^  mMh  another  one.  Yon  would 
hate  been  euprieed  at  the  enatenent    At  Chillioothe  the 

ladiee  had  piefMied  a  dinner,  and  I  had  to  be  trotted  thitwgh. 
Thejr  gave  me  aboat  twenty  beaotifnl  bonqoeti,  and  ahnoet 
kiDed  me  with  kindnete.  The  tronble  wiU  be  to  fnlfln  tiieir 
eipectatieiia— theyieem  lobeeohigh.  I oonld  hear  them 
My:  •« He  is  oar  own  general,"  *«  Look  at  him ;  how  jonng 
heis.-   «« He  win  thrash  them.*'    "  He  wifl  do,**  ete.,  ete.,  «rf 

Thna  was  his  fame  aesured  before  he  eommeneed 


On  the  23d  of  Jnne  he  wrote  to  hii  wif e  from  Oiiif- 
Urn,  Ya.:  — 

Eferjthbg  here  needs  the  hand  of  the  master,  and  is  tet- 
IhgHfrst  ^  * 

On  the  26th|  with  no  enemy  molesting  or  in  sights 
he  issued  a  proehunaiion  at  Orafton  to ''  the  soldiera 
of  the  Army  of  the  West,''  exhorting  them  to  good 
behaviori  and  oonoluding  in  these  words:  — 

Soldiers  I  I  haire  heard  that  there  was  danger  here.  I  am 
eome  lo  pboe  n^rself  at  yonr  head  and  share  it  with  yoo.  I 
fear  now  hot  one  tiling— that  yon  wiU  not  find  foemen 
worthy  of  yonr  steeL    I  know  that  I  ean  rely  npon  yon. 

After  remaimng  at  this  place  for  a  week  longer  in 
p0rfeet  qniet  and  safety,  he  moTod  eastward. 

The  batde  of  Bieh  Mountain,  on  July  11,  wae 
phuined  and  looght  by  General  Boeeerane.  General 
MeGleUan  was  to  hare  supported  him,  but  he  did  not 

*  (taAe^psp87. 
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do  eo.  In  his  official  report  he  admits  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  battle  until  the  day  after  it  had  been 
won,  when  he  learned,  while  placing  artOlery  where  he 
could  command  the  enemy's  works,  that  they  had  fled* 
The  rebel  loss  was  20  killed  and  50  wounded,  with 
many  prisoners,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  mu- 
nitions. The  Federal  loss  was  11  killed  and  35 
wounded. 

The  third  and  last  erent  of  the  campaign  deemed 
worthy  of  mention  by  General  McClellan  occurred 
when  some  retreating  rebela  made  a  stand  at  Canick*s 
Ford,  where  a  lively  action  occurred,  resulting  in  their 
being  driven  out  with  a  loss  of  20  killed  and  52 
taken  prisoners.  The  Federal  loss  was  2  killed  and  7 
wounded. 

On  the  16th  of  July  General  McClellan  signalised 
these  inconsiderable  events  by  another  highly  inflated 
proclamation  to  the  ''soldim  of  the  Army  of  die 
West,"  commencing  as  follows :  — 

I  ammoretium  satis^  withyon.  Yon  have  annihilated 
two  armies,  oommanded  by  ednoiUed  and  ezperienoed  soldiers, 
intrenched  fai  mountain  fastnesses,  and  fortified  at  tiiefar 
leisure. 


These  movements  in  Western  Yirginia  had  been 
given  great  prominence  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  the 
columna  of  which  teemed  with  exaggerated  accounts  of 
the  movements  of  troops,  and  the  intentions  and  most 
bconsequential  words  and  utterances  of  their  com- 
mander, to  whom  the  title  ^ Young  Napoleon'^  had 
ahready  been  given. 
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Sneh  miM  the  prooesB  by  irfiioh  a  popular  idol  was 
ereatecL  It  Qliiatratet  the  het  that  the  popdar  deoiand 
lor  a  hero  to  wonhip  is  as  oertain  to  be  supplied  as  the 
demand  for  a  YietiBi  to  be  saorifieed,  and  the  hero  may 
be  as  innocent  as  the  victim  of  any  act  jostifying  the 
selection. 

But  in  Jannaryi  1862|  when  Mr.  Stanton  entered 
the  War  Department,  the  time  to  try  the  stnflF  of  which 
tins  particular  hero  was  made  was  fut  approaching. 
McClellan  says  in  his  final  report :  — 

About  ths  middle  of  Jsnoaiy,  upon  reooTcrfaig  from  a 
sorere  IHnssi,  I  found  that  esosssiTe  anxiety  for  an  inuuedU 
ats  mofs  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  hsd  taken  possession 
of  the  minds  of  the  sdministration.  A  obimge  hsd  been 
made  in  the  Wsr  Department,  and  I  was  soon  urged  hj  the 
Secretsry,  Mr.  Stanton,  to  take  immediate  steps  to  secure  the 
reopening  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad,  and  to  free 
the  banks  of  the  lower  Potmsc  of  the  rebel  batteries  which 
annoyed  passing  Tsmels. 


is  strongly  increased  desire  of  the  administration 
to  have  something  done  was  eridence  to  MoGldlan's 
mind  that  a  conspiracy  eznted  against  him.  Through- 
out his  military  career,  he  always  appeared  to  act  upon 
the  idea  that  diose  who  desired  him  to  fight  were  plo^ 
ting  his  downfalL 

Stanton  undoubtedly  expected  to  bring  about  a 
radical  change  in  the  military  situation,  partly  by 
inducing  the  President  to  exercise  his  authority,  as 
McClellan*s  military  superior,  and  partly  by  his  own 
Aoroui^mess  in  supplying  the  army  with  ererything 
to  put  it  in  good  fighting  condition*    He 
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soon  found  that  McUlellan  was  as  stubborn  against 
persuasions  as  he  had  been  against  those  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. Then  commenced  the  long  struggle  between  the 
goremment  and  General  McC9eUan,  which,  at  its  height^ 
threatened  the  integrity  both  of  the  goremment  and  of 
the  army. 

As  mere  suggestions  and  exhortations  to  McClellan 
to  take  some  steps  towards  raising  the  siege  of  the 
capital  produced  no  effect  the  Pkesident  issued  the  fol- 
lowing order :  — 

BmniTiys  llAimmi^  WAsmisfou^  D.  C^ 
Jammrj  87,  ISOS. 

Prt9idmif$  Ommal  War  Order,  No.  1. 

Ordwtd:  That  the  22d  day  of  Febmaiy,  1862,  be  the 
day  for  a  general  moTsmeot  of  the  land  and  na^al  forces  of 
the  United  States  sgainst  the  insurgent  foroes.  That  espe- 
cially the  army  at  and  about  Fortrem  Monroe,  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  the  Army  of  Western  Viiginia,  the  army  near 
MuufordTille,  Kentucky,  the  army  and  flotilla  near  Cairo^ 
and  a  naTal  force  in  tiie  Ghilf  of  Mexico,  be  ready  to  more 
on  that  day. 

That  aU  other  forom,  both  land  and  naval,  with  their 
respeotiTe  commanders,  obejr  existing  orders  for  the  time,  and 
be  ready  to  obey  additional  orders  when  duly  giTcn. 

That  the  heads  of  departments,  and  especially  the  Secre- 
taries of  War  and  of  the  Nary,  with  all  their  suboidinates, 
and  the  general-in-chief,  with  all  other  commanders  and 
subordinates  of  Umd  and  naval  forces,  will,  ssTerally,  be  held 
to  their  strict  and  full  responsibilities  for  the  prompt  execu- 
tion of  this  order. 

A.  lamooix. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  new  departure  of  the 
Pkesident^  asserting  his  authority  and  commanding  that 
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someUiing  be  donei  was  hastened  by  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Stanton  in  his  Cabinet,  and  was  the  preeipitatioa 
bj  him  of  an  issue  between  (General  McClellan  and  the 
gOTemment  as  to  which  should  detennine  the  policy 
of  the  war.  It  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  exercise  of  his 
aathoriiy  as  commander4n-chief . 

The  idea  that  the  goyemment  was  to  be  sQent  and 
passive  in  the  midst  of  the  great  and  vital  events  then 
transpiring,  and  to  abdicate  its  aathoriiy  over  military 
operations,  could  not  be  tolerated  by  Mr.  Stanton.  Such 
a  subversion  of  the  Constitution  he  would  resist  at 
every  step  of  the  way.  No  general  had  any  anthorify 
except  that  conferred  upon  him  by  law.  The  same 
law,  in  terms,  made  him  the  military  subordinate  of 
the  President.  The  latter,  although  the  constitotional 
head  of  the  army,  was  also  subject  to  appropriate  laws 
of  Congress,  directing  how  his  power  and  authority 
should  be  carried  into  effect.  To  the  people,  the  final 
source  of  all  governmental  power,  Congress  must  ac- 
count at  stated  times,  and  the  certainty  of  this  ao-~ 
countabilify  brought  the  people  near  to  the  administr»* 
tion  of  aff airsi 

Such  was  the  line  in  which  Mr.  Stanton's  legal  train- 
ing and  true  Democratic  instincte  compelled  him  to 
think,  and  this  it  was  that  made  him  proof  throughout 
against  the  assumption  so  common  among  purdy  mili- 
tary men,  that  the  government  had  nothing  to  do  about 
the  war  but  to  furnish  the  supplies. 

He  did  not  favor  the  substitotion  of  civilians  for 
trained  soldiers  in  the  direction  of  military  nfentimm, 
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but  he  held  the  army  and  its  generals  to  be  soboidinato 
in  war,  as  in  peace^  to  the  government  of  the  people^ 
speaking  through  bws  enacted  by  their  representativw, 
and  through  the  President  duly  Aoma  to  eieeate 
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MuCUJkui  pffopoiw  »  PeniiMiikr  GbmpaigB.— Mr.  lincoUi  appotw 
hy  and  otdnt  »  DUbrtnl  MofMMBt— Tht  QoMlioB  tell  ui- 
MfttM  rata  Obttrnetioiit  am  i«iiiof«d  from  Um  Lower  PotooM 
•ad  Um  BoUhiioro  and  Ohio  BaUrood.  — Bhudon  al  Harpw*! 
Fony  eompol  a&  AliaiidoniiMiil  of  a&  Importanl  MorooMiit^ 
Ab  Order  to  attaok  BoM  Batleriei  on  Um  PoCodmo  rtfokadt 
bocaiMO  of  a&  Opinioo  of  Um  Cliiof  Engiaoor  of  Um  Armj,  FIfo 
MooUm  bofoTO  Um  Oidor  was  made. —General  Laodor'a  BrOUaal 
and  Soeeeirfal  EzpUnt— Baihneet  on  hii  Ftai  feared  hj  the 
GeneraMnOiief.— Staalon'e  Contraiy  Ophdon. 

DuBiKO  Ifr.  Stanton's  first  week  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment (General  HcClellan  had  laid  before  him  oraUy 
his  opinion  as  to  the  part  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
should  exeonte,  in  a  general  plan  of  operaticms  of  all 
the  armies.  This  was  to  transport  that  army  down  the 
Potomac  and  lower  Chesapeake,  and  advance  upon  the 
rebel  capital  from  that  direction.  The  Secretary  in- 
strooted  him  to  develop  his  plans  to  the  President,  which 
he  did.  They  were  disapprovedi  and,  on  the  31st  day 
of  January,  the  President  issned  his  order,  ''that  all  the 
disposable  forces  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  after 
safely  providing  for  the  defense  of  Washington,  be 
formed  into  an  expedition  for  the  immediate  object  of 
seizing  and  occupying  a  point  upon  the  railroad,  south- 
westward  of  what  is  known  as  Msnsssss  Junction,  all 
details  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  general-in-chie^ 
and  the  expedition  to  move  before  or  on  the  22d  day 
of  February  next*' 
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This  order  was  never  revoked  and  never  obeyed. 
General  McClellan  asked  leave  to  submit  his  views  as 
to  the  two  opposing  plans.  These  must  have  been  pre> 
sented  fully  already,  in  the  long  conferences  which  had 
been  held  with  him  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  granted  the  desired  permission,  and 
on  the  3d  of  February,  he  submitted  a  long  paper  in 
which  he  gave  his  reasons  in  support  of  his  own  plan  as 
against  the  pUm  of  Ifr.  lincob.  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the 
same  time  addressed  him  the  following  letter:  — 

BzBounvB  Hambhw, 
WAuamnm,  Febraaiy  8^  1S81 
Majob^xnebal  McClkllah: 

My  dear  ^r,— You  and  I  have  distinct  and  different 
plans  for  a  movement  of  i&e  Army  of  Uie  Potomac  — Yonrs 
to  be  down  the  Chesapeake,  np  the  Rappahannock  to  Urbana, 
and  across  land  to  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  <m  the  York 
Biver.— Mine  to  move  directly  to  a  point  on  the  railroad 
southwest  of  Manassas. 

If  you  will  giTe  me  satisfiustoiy  answers  to  the 
questions,  I  shall  gladly  yield  my  plan  to  yours. 

1st  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly  kiger  e^ieii- 
diture  of  time  and  money  than  mine? 

2d.  Wherein  is  a  victory  mere  certain  by  yovr  plan  than 
mine? 

8d.  Whersin  is  a  victory  mere  vaiwMe  by  your  plan 
than  mine? 

4th.  In  fact,  would  it  not  be  Uee  valuable  in  this,  that  it 
would  break  no  great  line  of  the  enemies*  eommunisations, 
while  mine  would? 

5th.  In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  safe  letnat  be  mora 
difficult  by  your  pkn  than  by  mine? 

Yours  tonly,  A.  Lnioour. 
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In  MoCIoIWb  ^'yiewB^  he  named  the  total  foroe 
neoessaiy  for  his  plans  to  be  from  110,000  to  140,000. 
He  inf  orma  na  in  his  final  report  that  '^  this  letter  moat 
haTe  produced  some  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  Presi- 
dent, since  the  eicecution  of  his  order  was  not  required, 
although  it  was  not  rcToked  as  formally  as  it  had  been 
issned*'*  That  is  to  say,  it  was  treated  by  him  as  re- 
Toked,  because  it  was  not  imperatiTcly  enforced. 

But  while  Ifr.  Lincoln  deemed  it  unwise  either  to 
select  a  new  commander  or  to  insist  upon  forcing  an 
unwilling  general  to  the  execution  of  a  plan  he  did  not 
approve,  neither  would  he  be  forced  into  acquiescence 
with  the  general's  plan  until  he  had  incorporated  in  it 
certain  conditions,  looking  to  the  defense  of  Washing- 
ton, nor  till  the  siege  of  the  capital  was  raised  by  the 
removal  of  obstructions  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  from  the  lower  Potomac  River. 

We  have  HcClellan's  authority,  already  quoted,  for 
stating  that  immediately  upon  coming  into  office,  Ifr. 
Stanton  had  vigorously  urged  him  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  secure  these  latter  objects.  In  compliance  with 
his  demands,  (General  Hooker  was  for  some  time  under 
orders  to  prepare  for  crossing  the  lower  Potomac,  and  to 
be  in  readiness  for  an  assault  upon  the  rebel  batteries. 

It  became  known  to  the  government  that  the  pro- 
longed siege  of  the  capital  was  being  regarded  both  at 
home  and  abroad  as  a  fact  of  much  significance,  and 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  rebel  cause.  Thismeant 
a  great  deal  when  it  is  considered  that  the  nation's 
power  to  negotiate  loans  with  which  to  carry  on  the  war 
depended  wholly  upon  the  world's  opinion  of  the  ulti- 
mate  success  of  the  Federal  arms. 
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could  be  cUmMi  1m  lepUid  thai  ft  wm  not  a  qwolkm  of  woikii 
Diit  of  daji*  •  •  • 

Hk.  JohBion  staled  that  the  intenieir  with  the  Seoretaiy 
hadbeeaaTOiyMtiafiMstorjoiie;  that  the  Seoretaij  littened 
attenthrely  to  iJl  the  ohairman  said,  and  although  the  ehair- 
BMii  aometiiiiee  made  hia  statemeots  to  General  MoGellan  in 
piettf  strong  and  emphatio  langnage,  the  Secietaiy  indoised 
9f%rj  statemeBt  lie  had  uttered.  The  Seoretaiy  feels  as 
strong  upon  this  sobjeot  as  this  oommittee  does.' 

Thia  report  was  made  bj  Andrew  Johnson,  then  a 
aenator  from  Tenneeseei  and  afterwards  Pnsident  of 
the  United  States. 

On  the  day  following  theee  assoranoes  bj  Goneral 
HeCUlan,  (General  Hooker  exproesod,  in  an  official  letter 
to  him,  an  entire  readiness  and  an  earnest  desire  to  be 
allowed  to  make  the  assault  on  the  rebel  batteries  on 
the  lower  Potomao,  and  thus  oonduded  his  commnnioa- 
tion: — 

The  free  naTigation  of  the  rirer  will  gi^e  as  an  immense 
admniage  orer  the  rebels,  partienlarly  so  long  as  the  roads  _ 
remain  in  their  present  oonditioBy  and  the  destmotion  of  the 
batteries  will  in  no  way  expose  the  fntnxe  intsntioBs  of  the 

jorf(eneral  in  the  oondaet  of  the  war. 


The  response  to  this  communication  came  just  one 
week  afterwards  in  the  form  of  the  following  telegram 
from  General  Hcdellan  to  General  Maroyi  his  chief  of 
staff,  dated  at  Sandy  Hook,  near  Harper^s  Ferry:  — 

Befoke  Hooker's  authority  in  aoeordanoe  with  Barnard's 
epinioB  inunediately.*  On  niy  return  we  will  take  the  otiMr 
plan  and  push  it  Tigorously. 


>  Report  •!  tkt  CoMidttM  « tkt  CoadMt  •!  th«  War. 

mw^^^^ma  simi^^^H^^B^u  s^rhhub^b^  ^HbV  KVBHNB  VOk 
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No  other  plan  was  takeni  and,  asa  consequenooiiheio 
was  no  pushing  ity  either  vigorously  or  otherwise.  The 
lebds  OTaeuated  their  Potomac  batteries  at  tfieir  own 
will  and  pleasure  ten  days  kter,  when,  unmolested  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  McCleUan,  they  also'eracuated 
Manassas  and  Winchester. 

General  HcCleUan's  rductance  to  drnre  the  rebels 
back  from  the  Baltimore  and  (Mo  Railroad,  in  the 
▼idnity  of  Harper*s  Ferry,  was  equally  persistent  with 
rductance  to  driTc  them  from  the  lower  Potomac 
)n  the  14th  of  February,  Goneral  Lander,  pushing 
way  eastward  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  fought  a 
qnrited  engagement  at  Bloomeiy  Gap,  killed  13  rebels 
and  took  66  prisoners,  17  being  commissioned  officersi 
"  '  MS  being  only  2  men.    He  led  the  charge  in  per- 
surprising  the  enemy  after  nM^gfl'^^g  two  thousand 
thirty  miles,  and  crossing  them  orer  a  bridge  con- 
structed of  wagons,  under  his  directions^  in  four  hour% 
in  the  dead  of  night. 

General  Lander  was  at  that  time  so  broken  down  in 
health  that  he  closed  the  report  of  his  engagement  with 
an  earnest  appeal  to  be  reliered.^ 

The  onty  recognition  by  General  HcGleDan  of  thia 

brilliant  action  was  a  letter  the  next  day  from  his  aide> 

deHMunp,  Cobnel  Hardie,  to  General  Lander  concerning 

moTcments,  instructing  him  that  he  must  incur  no 

deq>erate  risks,  and  haaard  no  uncertainty  of  results. 

WM^  €f  MOW,  pwlMtlj  w«U  kMim  to  G«Mnd  IMMln  wkM  h»  gBf« 
Gmenl  Hookw  th«  oidw  k»  Mw  rardkad. 

1  He  WM  Ml  ftltefdU  Md  aoBtimMd  fai  tiM  Mlif*  MrriM  •!  Ut  Mm. 

tqr  nta  wIlUa  two  4q«  tf  Ut  dM^K  wUA  ooMind  «  Iks  Meoiia  dvr 
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^The  general's  designsi'*  wiote  Colonel  Bardie^  ^ 
not  eoch  as  to  inolnde  any  nnneoessaiy  haaaid  at  this 
mooDMnt* 

The  President  and  Seoretaij  Stanton  did  not  share 
General  MoClellan's  fear  that  General  Lander  woold 
fight  rashlji  and  withoat  sofiBcient  prospect  of  success, 
and,  on  the  17th  of  Febmarj,  the  Secretary  issned  the 
following  war  bnlletin :  — 

To  BBiOADnEfrOnnEBAL  F.  W.  Lahdeb: — 

The  Fiesidflnt  directs  me  to  say  that  he  has  obsenred,  with 
pleasoiey  the  actiTity  and  enterprise  manifested  hj  Tourself 
and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  your  oommsnd.  Ton  hsTe 
shown  how  much  may  he  done  in  the  worst  weather,  and  the 
worst  roads  hj  a  sfnrited  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force 
of  hrafe  men,  nnwilling  to  waste  life  in  oamp,  when  the  ene> 
mies  of  thsir  oonntiy  are  within  reach.  Your  brilliant  sucoess 
is  a  happjr  presage  of  what  may  be  expected  when  the  Army  of 
tiie  Potomac  shaD  he  led  hi  tb  field  hj  their  gaUaat  general 

Tlie  dnbions  compliment  contained  in  the  concluding 
words  of  .this  order  may  have  spurred  the  '^ gallant 
general**  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  at  least  a 
sembUmce  of  activity,  for  he  says,  in  his  final  report, 
that,  about  the  20th  of  February,  1862,  additional 
measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  reopening  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  which,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  he  had  not  until  then  felt  prepared  to  attempt 
At  last,  on  the  26th,  at  lOiiO  p.  m..  General  McGleUan 
telegraphed  Stanton  that  ^  a  bridge  had  been  splendidly 
thrown**  across  the  rirer  at  Harper^s  Ferry,  and  that 
8600  infantry,  eighteen  guns,  and  two  squadrons  of 
cavalry  had  besn  crossed  to  the  Virginia  side,  and  were 


^ready  to  resist  an  attack.**  ^Loudon  and 
Heights,  as  well  as  Maryland  Heights,  have  been  occu- 
pied by  our  men.  The  canal-boat  bridge  will  be  at- 
tempted to-morrow.**  The  troops  were  ^  in  a  mood  to 
fight  anything.** 

At  one  o*clock  the  next  day  all  was  changed.  He 
telegraphed  his  chief  of  staff  at  Washington  not  to 
send  any  more  troops  until  further  (»ders.  To  Secre- 
tary Stanton  he  telegraphed :  — 

The  liftJocks  are  too  small  to  permit  the  canal-boats  to 
enter  the  river,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  oonstmet  a  perma- 
nent bridge,  as  I  intended.  I  shall  probably  be  obliged  to 
fall  back  npon  the  safe  and  old  plan  of  merely  covering  the 
rebuilding  of  the  railroad.  This  will  be  done  at  onee,  bat 
will  be  tedious.  I  cannot,  as  things  now  are,  be  sore  of  my 
supplies  for  the  f oroe  necessary  to  seise  Winchester, 
probably  reinf oroed  from  Manassas. 


It  was  a  mortifying  fact  that  an  important  military 
movement,  dependent  upon  the  passing  of  canal-boats 
through  a  lift-lock,  had,  at  an  advanced  stage,  failed 
because  the  boats  wei^  then  discovered  for  the  first  time 
to  be  too  large  for  the  lock  I  The  explanation  of  the 
general  was  that  the  lock  was  too  small  for  the  boats, 
which  could  not  well  be  disputed.  He  said :  '^  The  lock 
was  built  for  a  narrower  dass  of  boats.** ' 

Having  thus  marched  up  the  hill  and  down  again, 
General  McClellan  returned  to  Washmgton  on  the  26th, 
and,  according  to  his  account,  ^conunenced  preparations 
for  destroying  the  batteries  on  the  lower  Potomac,** 
which  enterprise  he  had  suspended  the  day  before,  by 
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the  tdegnm  already  quoted.  He  contmued  oommeii- 
fljfig  tfaeae  preparations  until  the  9th  of  March,  —  a 
period  of  eleven  dayiy— when  he  was  relieved  from  the 
neceasitj  of  oomplethig  them  by  inf ormationi  recerred 
on  that  dayi  that  the  rebds  had  stolen  away  unobserved 
from  the  batteries  which  he  was  still  oommenoing  to 
prepare  to  attaoL 


OHAFTEB  XLVn 

A  CooneQ  of  War.^MeOlellMi'f  Fkn  •obmitt«d  sad  sdoptod.  — 
The  Conneil  siiiiiiiioiiod  to  the  White  Hooie.  —The  Flea  bid 
before  the  PreeideBl.— The  Comieil  qneitioiied  hy  Seeiettiy 
Stanton.— The  PieiidenI  seeepte  the  Flan  with  Certsin  llodi- 


Pbbbidbrt  Ldtooln  speedOy  brought  matters  to  a 
head.  He  made  it  plain  to  General  MoGlellon  that  he 
would  tolerate  no  further  procrastination.  He  required 
the  general  to  convene  Br  council  of  war,  and  to  submit 
to  that  council  immediately  a  plan  for  a  campaign.  So 
intolerable  had  the  situation  become  that  it  is  probable 
McGlellan  could  not  have  remained  in  conmiand  had  he 
not  at  once  yielded  obedience  to  his  superior.  His 
order  for  the  council  was  issued  on  the  night  of  the 
7th  of  Marchi  and  the  council  was  to  convene  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  following  day.  The  generals  summoned 
were  all  division  commanders  except  Naglee.  He  was 
presenti  as  he  says,  by  the  order  of  General  McCleUan 
to  represent  General  Hooker,  who  was  then  at  too  great 
a  distance  from  headquarters  to  be  summoned.  Fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  meetings 
General  Naglee  acting  as  recorder:-— 

Coonoil  oiganiied. 

General  Somner  called  to  the  ohair. 

Frasentx  MoDowell,  Hsfatsslmani  K^yes,  IVaaUin,  FUs 
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Jdm  Portar,  Smmiar,  MoCall,  Andiew  PorteiW.  F.  Smith, 
Buniod,  Blenker,  and  Naglee. 

I^rst  Propo$Uhn.  ~Is  it  nol  adnsaUe  m  a  prelindiutty 
tooffoDiivB  op«ntioiis  that  the  baae  of  the  Army  of  the 
Polomao  be  ohanged  from  the  one  it  now  has,  in  front  of  the 
oa|»ital,  to  anoUier  one  forUier  loath,  in  the  lower  Chesapeake, 
the  army  to  move  hj  water  to  its  position?  The  means  of 
doing  so  if  ready  at  Annapc^  for  the  first  half  in  aU  of 
next  week.  Some  means  of  water  transportation  to  serre  for 
the  sflftfflpd  half* 

VoU  i^Nm  Fiti^  PropoiUim.  —  Yeas :  Naglee,  Smith, 
Blenker,MoCa]l,  Franklin,  Fiti  John  Porter,  Andrew  Porter, 

andKeyes. 
Nays:  Barnard,  HeintMhnan,  MeDowell,  and  Snmner. 
Yeas:  8.    Nays:  4. 
Sereral  minor  incidental  questions  were  disoossed. 

After  the  ooonoil  had  been  in  seseion  three  hours 
they  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  President  at 
the  EzeeatiTe  Mansion.  IJeneral  Naglee,  in  a  letter  to 
Hon.  W.  D.  Kelly,  of  PennsylTania,  dated  September 
27, 1864^  itatee  that  the  President  informed  the  oonn- 
cil  that  he  ^  was  quite  unwell  and  exceedingly  nenrous; 
that  the  pressure  had  been  intense  against  €leneral 
MeCldlan."    Naglee  writes  as  f  oUows :  — 

I  inf (Mrmed  him  that  as  reoorder  of  the  eonnoil  of  war 
iHiieh  had  held  its  session  by  order  of  General  Modellan,  I 
would  adrise  him  of  the  result  of  its  proceedings,  and  then 
read  them  to  hhn.  *«What,"  said  he,  **haTe  the  eonnoil 
deoided  by  a  ^ote  of  eight  to  four  —  two  to  one  —  in  faTor 
of  the  peninsular  campaign?"  He  then  asked  many  quae- 
tioiis  b  regard  to  the  same  until  Mr.  Stanton  came  in,  and  I 
pioposed  to  read  the  proceedings  to  him.  Herepliedt  **Orre 
me  the  papsn ;  I H  lead  them  myseli**    And  after  reading 
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them  ofer  and  preparing  his  notss,  he,  as  you  say,  put  them 
(the  council)  through  the  strict  course  of  eiaminaticn  to 
which  you  refer. 

€leneral  Naglee  states  that  this  examination  lasted 
four  or  five  hours.  It  was  understood  by  the  latter  as 
indicating  the  opposition  of  Stanton  to  the  decision  of 
the  council  of  war. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Execn- 
tive  Mansion  the  President  requested  the  attendance  of 
all  the  officers  of  the  council  at  the  same  place  on  the 
following  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  They  appeared  at 
that  time  and  were  informed  that  the  President  had 
determined  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  cooncfli 
and  to  permit  (General  McClellan  to  inaugurate  the 
peninsular  campaigUi  suT)jecty  howeveri  to  the  restric- 
tions which  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  following  statement  by  the  Hon.  W.  D.  Kellyi 
for  many  years  a  leader  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tivesy  is  most  interesting  in  this  connection :  — - 

In  the  oonrideration^of  this  matter  between  the  President 
and  the  Seoretaiy  of  War  the  Fkesident  said  to  the  Seoro- 
tary:  '^We  can  do  nothing  else  than  adopt  this  phm  and 
discard  all  others;  with  eight  out  of  twelTC  divirion  com- 
manders approTing  it  we  can't  reject  it  and  adopt  another 
without  assuming  aU  the  responsibility  in  case  of  the  fiulnre 
of  the  one  we  adopt**  The  Secretary  said  that,  while  agree- 
ing with  the  P^resident  in  his  conclusion,  he  dissented  from 
his  arithmetic,  adding  that  the  generals  who  dissented  from 
the  proposed  phm  of  campaign  wero  independent  of  the 
influence  of  the  commanding  general,  while  aU  the  test  owed 
their  positions  to  him  and  wero  especially  under  his  inflasnee, 
so  that  instsad  of  eight  to  four  thero  was  but  one  against 
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lour.  **Yoii«'*heeoiitmiied,**»s  a  kwyeryinettiiiiatiiigtlia 
yMlvub  of  tmtimoDj^  look  nol  onfy  to  tlia  wonb  of  the  witntn, 
but  to  bit  maimer  and  all  tlie  timoiiiidiiig  eiromnstaiioet  of 
bias,  intenety  or  infloeiioe  that  nuij  affect  his  opmkma.  Now, 
who  ate  the  eight  geQorala  upon  whose  Totes  yon  ate  going  to 
adopt  the  proposed  phn  of  campaign  ?  All  made  so  since 
General  MoClellan  assomed  command,  and  upon  his  recom- 
mendation, inflnenced  bj  his  Tiews,  and  snbsenrient  to  his 
wishes,  while  the  other  four  ate  bejond  these  influences,  so 
that  in  bet  yon  haTC  b  this  decision  only  the  opefation  of 
one  man's  mind.'' 

The  Seoretaiy  of  War  told  me  the  Fkesident  seemed  much 
struck  with  this  Tiew  of  the  case,  and  after  conndering  some 
time  said:  ••I  admit  the  full  foroe  of  your  objection,  but 
what  can  we  do?  We  are  dTilians  —  we  should  be  justly 
held  accountable  for  any  disasters  if  we  set  up  our  opinions 
against  those  of  eiperienoed  military  men  in  the  practical 
management  of  a  campaign  —  we  must  submit  to  the  action 
of  a  majority  of  the  council;  and  the  campaign  will  haTO  to 
go  on  as  dedded  upon  by  that  majority." ' 

In  1864,  while  the  anti-war  party  was  laboring  to  make 
General  MoClellan  Preaidenti  €leneral  Henij  M.  Naglee ' 
addressed  a  letter  to  GongresBman  Kelly  in  response  to 
relerences  by  Jndge  Kelly  to  MoGleDan's  peninsolar 
campaign.  Kdly  sent  Secretary  Stanton  a  copy  of 
Naglee*s  ktteri  and  in  reply  Stanton  made  the  f oUow* 
ing  statement  concerning  the  oouncfl  of  war  and  its 
aeferal  meetings :  — — 

Heqpeaksof  three  meetings,  —  one  at  McClellan's  head- 
quarters in  the  forenoon,  of  iHdch,  at  that  time,  I  had  no 
kB0iHedg9;  one  at  the  White  House  the  afternoon  of  the 

>  Q^mKtm  ^Om  JP^,  y»  «^  •?  isiils  srf  Otirtia,*  ly  WlDfaMi 
Dl  Ulfj,  M .  01,  pigM  88  sad  8A. 
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same  day,  at  which  I  was  called  by  the  President,  and  one 
the  next  morning  at  the  President's,  when  he  inf (Mrmed  the 
generals  that  he  had  ordered  the  am^  corps  to  be  reformed. 
The  only  facts  material  in  respect  to  any  or  all  of  these 
meetings  ate:  — 

First  That  McClellan,  on  that  day,  haTing  had  command 
of  the  army  for  eight  months,  discU)sed  for  the  first  time  to 
his  generals  any  pkn  of  morement,  and  that  this  was  done 
and  they  committed  to  its  support  befoie  th&r  meeting  with 
the  Pke^ent  and  before  any  opportunity  had  been  afforded 
tiiem  for  hearing  his  inquiries. 

Second.  That  the  President,  finding  a  majority,  including 
Naglee  and  Blenker,  committed  to  the  plan,  yielded  his 
objection,  although  he  was  supportsd  by  Bamaid,  Sumner, 
HeintMlman,  and  McDowelL 

Third.  That  McdeDan,  against  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
his  generals,  opposed  the  oiganisation  of  his  army  into  corps, 
but  the  PresideBt  decided  with  the  generals  against  MoClel- 
lan on  tUs  point 


ll 
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T%»  FtaiaMkr  Cauipftigii. — CoiiditkiiN  impoMd  bj  Um  Pmidit. 
—  BTMiMtioii  of  ICmmmi.  —  The  Babds  fai  a  Fknio 
dMMd  mofi  Formidabk  bj  Medanaa.  —  AdrasM  of  Um 
Anny  —  the  Dawttod  Fiafct 

(hr  the  8th  of  March  the  Prarident  ordeied  the  toa^ 
matum  of  that  portioa  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomao 
destined  for  aotive  operation  into  four  army  oorpa,  to 
be  commanded  according  to  seniority  of  raidc,  namelyi 
by  (Jenerals  McDowell,  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and 
KeyM*  He  directed  that  the  order  be  ezecated  with 
sodi  promptness  and  dispatch  as  not  to  delay  the  com- 
mencement of  operations  already  directed  to  be  mider- 
taken  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

On  the  same  day  he  issued  his  order  making  the  loir 
lowing  positive  conditions  to  the  proposed  change  o£ 
base  from  Washington  to  the  lower  Chesapeake  lor  the 
inauguration  of  the  peninsular  campaign :  — 

1st  To  leaye  in  and  about  Washington  such  a  force 
as  in  the  opinion  of  the  generaUn-chief  and  corps  oodip 
manders  would  leaye  that  city  entirely  secure. 

2d.  Not  more  than  two  corps  should  move  to  the 
new  base,  until  the  nayigation  of  .the  Potomac  should 
be  entirely  unobstructed. 

8d*  That  any  movement  to  be  made  by  the  penin- 
sular routs  must  be  commenced  by  the  18tii  of  Maieh* 
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Genial  Banks  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
6th  corps,  to  operate  on  the  def  ensive  near  Washington. 

This  order  greatiy  disturbed  McGleUan.  Three  of 
the  corps  commanders  had  opposed  his  peninsular  cam- 
pa^,  and  the  other,  Keyes,  had  favored  it  only  on 
condition  of  first  driving  the  rebel  batteries  from  the 
Potomac. 

These  commanders  had  not  been  selected  to  com- 
mand the  corps  because  of  tfadr  opinions,  but  because 
they  were  entitied  to  command  by  seniority  in  rank,— 
that  is  to  say,  the  rankmg  generals  were  opposed  to 
McCIellan's  plans. 

The  conditions  imposed  on  his  peninsular  campaign 
were  most  reasonable.  They  were  simply  that  Well- 
ington must  not  be  givcb  over  to  the  enemy,  and  that 
the  new  expedition  should  ''begin  to  move"  within  ten 
days. 

The  President's  order  that  the  general-in-ehief 
should  be  responsible  that  the  movement  should  begin 
as  early  as  March  18  obviously  meant  that  he  should 
not  continue  to  retarfl  it  beyond  that  day.  The  Secre- 
tary of  War  was  to  be  responsible  lor  the  transporta- 
tion. All  General  McGlellan  had  to  do,  as  he  weD 
knew,  was  to  get  ready  for  the  embarkation. 

The  situation  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  Mardi 
was  as  follows :  — 

1.  Banks's  division  was  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac,  near  Harper's  Ferry,  occupybg  Charlestown, 
and  without  orders  from  the  commanding  general,  but 
would  ''gradually  press  qpon  Winchester,''  thm  held 
by  the  enemy. 
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r    2.  The  main  mny  was  still  **  oommonoiiig  pwpaiar 

tioiis*'  to  more  against  the  batteries  on  the  lower  Po- 

tomao* 
8.  The  loads  to  Manassas  were  said  to  be  **impass- 

tble.**    General  Johnston  was  iliere  witii  an  amy, 

ilionght  by  McCWlan  to  be  rasdy  superior  to  his  own. 

4.  The  lebel  ram,  the  Merrimao,  had  made  her  ap- 

pearanee  at  Hampton  Beads  and  destroyed  sereral 

Tassels. 
The  same  day  saw  great  changes :  — 

.  First,  the  news  of  the  morning  that  the  rebel  ram, 
the  Merrimac,  had  been  doing  great  haTOC  at  Hampton 
Roads  the  day  before,  was  followed  by  the  news  of  tiie 
afternoon  that  she  had  been  yanqoished  by  the  Moni- 
tor and  retired  to  Norfolk. 

.  Seoond,  came  the  information  that  the  rebel  batteries 
on  the  Potomac  had  beSi  abandoned,  and, 

Third,  the  evening  brought  the  startling  intelligenoe 
that  the  enemy  had  entirely  eracuated  their  fortified 

position  at  Manassas. 

The  Confederate  correspondence  up  to  that  time  in 
the  *' War  Records"  shows  that  in  February  the  Con- 
federate government  was  exceedingly  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  Johnston's  army  at  Manassas,  and  great  fears 
were  entertained  that  McClellan  would  attack  before  it 
could  get  out  of  the  way.  As  early  as  February  16 
Oeneral  Johnston  wrote  Jefferson  Davis  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Centreville  :*«  We  cannot  retreat  from  this 

point  without  heavy  loss." 

February  19  Jefferson  Davis  wrote  to  General  John- 
ston: ''I  am  very  anxious  to  see  yon.    Events  have 
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cast  on  our  arms  and  on  our  hopes  the  gloomiest  shad- 
ows, and  at  such  a.  time  we  must  show  undoubted 
energy  and  resolution."  ^ 

The  events  he  referred  to  were  the  Federal  victories 
in  the  West  Fort  Henry  had  been  captured  on  the 
6th,  and  Fort  Donelson  on  the  16th. 

Soon  after  this  the  dispatches  of  Oeneral  Johnston 
to  Davis  indicate  that  great  impatience  was  being 
shown  by  the  hitter  to  have  the  Confederates  safely 
away  from  Manassas.  February  22  he  says:  <<The 
enemy  may  not  allow  much  time  for  a  change  of  posi- 
tion." 

On  the  23d  he  wrote:  <<In  the  present  condition  of 
the  country,  the  orders  you  have  given  me  cannot  be 
executed  promptly,  if  at  all." 

On  the  26th  he  wrote:  <<The  accumuktion  of  sub- 
sistence stores  at  Manassas  is  now  a  great  evil.  •  .  . 
Much  of  both  kmds  of  property  must  be  sacrificed  in 
our  contemplated  movement" 

Jefferson  Davis  wrote  Oeneral  Johnston  Februaiy 
28:  <<The  heavy  guns  at  Manassas  and  Evansport, 
needed  elsewhere,  and  reported  to  be  useless  in  their 
present  position,  would  necessarily  be  abandoned  in 
any  hasty  retreat  I  regret  that  you  find  it  impossible 
to  move  them.  With  your  present  force,  you  cannot 
secure  your  communication  from  the  enemy,  and  may, 
at  any  time  when  he  can  pass  to  your  rear,  be  com- 
pelled to  retreat  at  the  sacrifice  of  your  siege-guns, 
and  army  stores,  and  without  any  preparation  on  a  seo- 
ond line  to  receive  your  army  as  it  retired." 

»  ITflr  Jl«Mrrfi^  BwftM  L  v«L  T.  pw  ion. 
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In  the  nine  letter  Davie  •aid:  "Heeent  diaaetere 
have  depwBsed  the  weak  and  are  deprivbg  qb  of  tiie 
aid  of  the  wayering.  Traitore  show  the  tendencies 
heretofore  concealed,  and  the  selfish  grow  damorons 
for  local  and  personal  interests.'' 

On  the  same  day  Johnston  wrote  to  General  Whit- 
ing: <<  Publish  nothing  about  the  move  until  we  are  all 
ready.    We  may  need  to  start  before  we  are  ready/' 

Jackson  wrote  Johnston,  March  3,  as  to  the  best  way 
to  escape  from  Winchester.  He  expected  an  attack; 
but|  under  McCSellan's  directions,  Banks  kept  at  a  re- 
^ectful  distance  from  that  place  until  it  was  eraouated 

iome  days  later. 

March  3  Johnston  wrote  Davis:  "The  removal  of 
public  property  goes  on  with  painful  slowness,  because 
eofficient  numbers  of  cars  and  engines  cannot  be  had. 
It  is  evident  that  a  Urge  quanti^  of  it  must  besaori- 
floed  or  your  instructions  not  observed." 

March  6  he  wrote  Whiting:  "I  have  fixed  upon 
Saturday  morning,  the  8th,  for  the  move.  Mention  it 
to  no  one  until  necessary." 

March  13  he  wrote  Whiting:  "We  were  detained 
at  Msnsffiiffiff  until  Sunday  evening  late,  the  9th." 

In  a  letter  to  Oeneral  Hohnes,  commanding  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, March  16,  Johnston  expressed  his  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  route  of  qip^oach  to  Bichmond 
McQellan  would  adopt,  addmg:  *•  His  knd  transporta- 
tion would  be  shortened  by  coming  up  the  Bappahan- 
nock,  though  the  route  from  the  Potomac  through 
Fredericksburg  ofTen  other  advantages.  I  do  not 
«]iki1r  him  advance  from  Dumfries  .pan  be  immediate. 
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from  what  I  learn  of  the  condition  of  the  roads,  but 
that  he  will  advance  upon  our  line  as  soon  as  possible 
I  have  no  doubt" 

Not  a  word  here  of  any  knowledge  up  to  the  16th  of 
March,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  of  the  contemplated 
movement  by  the  peninsula.  This  evidence  utterly 
dispels  the  idea  entertained  and  expressed  by  McCIellan 
that  the  evacuation  of  Manassas  took  place  March  9, 
because  his  plan  for  the  peninsular  campaign  had  then 
become  known  to  the  enemy. 

The  brilliant  successes  in  the  West  at  Fort  Henry 
and  Fort  Donelson,  culminating  in  the  occupation  oi 
Nashville  February  26,  had  created  a  panic  tiiroug^out 
the  Confederacy,  and  that  panic  evidentiy  had  com- 
plete possession  of  Jetferson  Davis.  For  two  weeks 
following,  as  shown  by  the  above  correspondence,  he 
was  tugging  as  desperately  at  Johnston  to  get  him  to 
retreat  as  Lincoln  and  Stanton  were  at  McCIellan  to 
get  him  to  advance.  The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  if 
McCIellan  had  attacked  Johnston  at  any  time  after  the 
16th  of  February  he  could  have  inflicted  great  harm 
upon  the  rebel  cause. 

Upon  learning  of  Johnston's  retreat  McCIellan  at 
once  displayed  the  greatest  activity.  The  roads  to 
Manassas  were  no  longer  **  impassable."  With  a  celerity 
theretofore  unknown  to  him  he  left  his  office  in  Wash- 
ington that  very  evening,  crossed  the  Potomac,  issued 
an  order  for  the  advance  of  the  whole  army  upon  the 
deserted  fortifications  at  CentreviUe  and  Manassas,  and 
then  telegraphed  Secretary  Stanton  that  he  could  not 
make  the  advance  the  next  day  unless  the  President's 
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orders  far  the  farmatkm  of  army  ooipi  should  be  sut- 
pended.    To  this  Mr.  Stanton  replied : — 

I  tfiSitV^  it  Is  the  dutj  of  every  officer  to  obey  the  Prerf- 
aonfs  oiders,  nor  can  I  see  sny  resson  irhj  yon  thoiild  not 
obey  them  b  the  present  instsaoe.   I  most,  theiefoie,  dedine 

to  fnqpend  them. 

McGleDan  responded  at  one  a.  m.  on  the  lOth^that  he 
had  been  misunderstood;  that  he  simply  meant  that 
under  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  he  oonld  not  imme- 
diately carry  ont  Ae  President's  orders  as  to  the  forma- 
tion of  army  corps.  He  regarded  it  as  a  militery 
necessity  that  the  adyanoe  shonld  move  to  the  front  at 
once  wiihont  waiting  for  the  formation  of  army  corps. 
If  desiredy  he  would  at  once  countermand  aU  orders  for 
an  adyance  until  the  formation  of  the  army  corps  could 

be  completed.  _ 

To  this  Mr.  Stanton  replied  as  follows :  — 
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OmnEAL,  — I  do  not  understsnd  the  Piesideiit*s  order  as 
ngfcrafadng  you  from  any  militsry  momnent  by  diTisions  or 
eUMTwise  that  oironmstsaoes,  in  your  jndgmenti  may  render 
expedient,  and  I  eertsinly  do  not  wish  to  deUy  or  ohsnge  sny 
morement  you  hsTe  made  or  deeiie  to  mske.  lonlywishto 
avoid  giving  my  esnotion  to  asoipension  of  poliey  which  the 
Pkesident  has  ordered  to  be  purmied.  But  if  you  ilihi)i  the 
torms  of  the  order  as  H  stands  would  opersto  to  retard  or 
in  any  way  restrain  morements  that  drenmstsaees  require  to 
be  msi^t  before  the  army  corps  are  formed,  I  will  sssume 
the  responsiln%  of  suspendmg  the  order  for  that  purpose, 
and  anUioffiae  you  to  mske  any  morement  by  divisions  or 
oOMrwiss,  aooordbg  to  your  own  judgsMnt,  without  sloppbg 
to  lofm  the  anny  corps. 


My  desire  is  that  you  should  ezeroise  every  power  that  you 
tldnk  present  dreumstsnces  require  to  be  exercised,  without 
delay,  but  I  want  that  you  and  I  shall  not  seem  to  be  desir- 
ous of  opposing  an  order  of  the  Fkesident  without  neoessity. 
I  say,  therefore,  move  just  as  you  think  beet  now,  and  let  the 
other  matter  stand  until  it  can  be  done  without  impeding 


At  2.50  A.  U.  McCIellan  acknowledged  receipt  of 
the  aboyCy  and  stated  that  the  troops  were  in  motion. 
He  said :  ^*  I  thank  yon  for  your  dispatch.  It  relicTes 
me  very  much,  and  yon  will  be  convinced  that  I  have 
not  asked  too  much  of  you.'' 

It  being  then  2.60  in  the  morning  it  is  not  clear 
in  what  direction  the  troops  were  moving.  The  mys^ 
tory  is  not  lessened  by  his  dispatch  seventeen  hours 
later,  —  8.20  p.  m.  of  the  same  day,  —  saying  that  he 
''  had  given  the  necessary  orders  for  the  movement  and 
would  soon  start  for  Washington,  simply  to  spend  the 
night'' 

The  next  day  (11th)  he  moved  his  headquarters  to 
Fairfax  Court  House.* 

The  general  had  the  grand  army  on  tiie  march,  and 
yet  as  secure  and  as  free  from  all  danger  of  rashly 
ongAgii^  tiie  enemy  as  if  it  had  been  in  camp.  He 
was  not  marshaling  his  men  the  way  they  were  to  go, 
for  they  were  to  go  down  the  Potomac  and  the  Chesa- 
peake. He  was  only  taking  them  ont  for  exercise.  He 
naively  informs  us  that  **  the  retirement  of  the  enemy 
and  the  occupation  of  the  abandoned  positions  which 
necessarily  f dlowed  presented  an  opportuni^  for  the 
troops  to  gain  some  eq^ence  on  tiie  march  and  the 
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biTOuaOy  prepantory  to  the  campaign,  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  aapeidaoiui  baggage  and  other  impedimenta  whidi 
aooomdates  ao  easily  around  an  army  encamped  for  a 
long  time  in  one  locality/*  And  again,  ''It  offered  a 
good  intermediate  step  between  the  quiet  and  compara- 
tire  comfort  of  the  camps  aronnd  Washington  and  the 
rigors  of  aotiye  operations,  besides  accomplishing  the 
inq[Kxrtant  object  of  determining  the  positions,  and  per- 
haps the  future  defenses,  of  the  enemy,  with  the  possi- 
bility  of  being  able  to  harass  their  rear/' 

He  telegraphed  to  Stanton  on  the  llth,  from  his 
headquarters  at  Fairfax  Court  House,  that  he  had  just 
returned  from  a  ride  of  over  forty  miles.  The  ''im- 
passable roads  **  had  eridentiiy  greatly  improyed.  He 
inspected  the  eracuated  positions  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
satided  that  he  had  fiJlen  behind  the  Bapidan.  He 
would  ha?e  Banks  hold  Manassas  while  he  himself 
would  throw  all  the  available  forces  upon  the  penin- 
sula, the  line  agreed  on  the  previous  week.  The  Moni- 
tor's liotory,  he  thought,  justified  the  movement  of 
troops  to  Fortress  Monroe.  He  had  telegraphed  to 
have  transports  brought  to  Washington.  He  thought 
circumstances  might  ke^  him  where  he  was  some  little 
time  longer.    He  was  still  there  three  days  later. 

On  the  same  nighty  the  11th,  after  telegnqphing  to 
the  Secretary,  he  wrote  to  his  wife  as  follows :  — 


I  r^grst  that  ths  raseals  are  after  me  again.  I  have  been 
iooliah  enoa^  to  hope  that  when  I  weut  into  the  flekL  they 
weald  give  me  some  test  TeAaspe  1  should  not  have  es- 
psetsdit  If  I  can  get  out  of  tUs  sonqpe  you  will  never  get 
SMhihspowwolsaflhaselagahi.  The  idea  of  peisscuUag 
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a  man  behmd  his  back.  I  suppcse  they  are  now  vsIievBd 
from  the  pressure  of  their  fears  by  the  retreat  of  the  enen^ 
and  that  they  will  inereaee  in  violsooe.  Well,  enon^  of 
that  It  is  bad  enough  for  me  to  be  bothered  in  that  way 
without  annoying  you  with  it 

The  "  rascals  '*  were  probably  thoee  who  were  crud 
enou|^  to  ridicule  his  taking  the  fidd  with  so  much 
energy  after  he  knew  it  had  been  deserted  by  the 
enemy. 
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Tm  withdniwal  of  the  rebel  anny  from  MiinaBBae 
without  the  knowledge  of  Oenend  McGleUaii  ga^e  a 
mde  shock  to  the  oonfidence  of  his  admirersi  and  eon- 
firmed  the  onfaTorable  eritioiBms  of  others.  The  Presi- 
dent had  pleaded  in  vain  with  him  to  intimate  some 
plan  of  campaign,  and  had  at  last  imperatively  ordered 
him  to  more  on  the  22d  sd  February.  SuUen  and 
insobordinate,  he  had  ignored  the  order,  and  finally 
extorted  from  the  President  an  onwilling  consent  to  a 
[dan  of  campaign  which  the  judgment  of  the  latter, 
sustained  by  the  generals  first  in  rank,  strongly  con- 
demned,— a  plan  which  had  not  occurred  to  (General 
McClellan,  as  he  himself  admits,  until  more  than  five 
months  after  he  took  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac* 

When  he  had  thus  carried  his  point,  he  showed  as 
little  inclination  as  before  to  take  the  initiatiTe.  At 
last,  when  he  was  giving  his  army  its  first  ezerc»e,  by 
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a  long,  fruitless,  and  meaningless  march  over  muddy 
roads  to  the  deserted  and  desolate  camps  from  which 
he  knew  the  enemy  had  retired  the  day  before,  the 
President  relicTed  him  of  the  command  of  ^  the  Armies 
of  the  United  States,"  and  assigned  him  to  the  com- 
mand of  **  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  "  only.  Following 
is  this  mier:  — 

Ptmidmi^i  Wat  Ord^r,  N0.  S. 

SZSUUTIVB  MAIWU0y>  WAMnHOTOR^ 

iiu«h  11,  ises. 

General  MoCleUaa  haring  personally  taken  the  fiekl  at 
the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  until  iMherwise  ordsred 
he  is  reUered  from  Uie  eommaad  of  the  other  military  depart- 
ments, he  rotaining  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto* 


Ordered  further,  that  the  departments  now  under  the 
respeotiTe  commands  of  Oenerals  Halleok  and  Hunter,  to- 
gether with  so  mnoh  of  that  under  Qeneral  Boell  as  lias  west 
of  a  north  and  south  line  indefinitely  drawn  through  Knoz- 
Tillo,  Tennessee,  to  be  ooniolidatod  and  designated  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  MiflBiMippi;  and  that,  until  otherwise  ordersd, 
BCajorOeneral  HaUedc*haTe  eommaad  of  said  department. 

Ordered^  also;  that  the  ooimtry  west  of  the  Department 
of  the  Potomao  and  east  of  the  Department  of  the  Missie- 
sippi  be  a  military  department,  to  be  called  the  Mountain 
Department,  and  that  the  same  be  eommanded  by  Majov- 
Qeneral  Fremont. 

I%ai  all  the  commanders  of  departments,  aftsr  the  receipt 
of  this  order  by  them,  respeotiTely  report  sererally  and 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  prompt,  full,  and 
frequent  reports  will  be  eiqieoted  of  all  and  each  of  theok 

A.  Lnroouf* 

In  a  letter  to  the  Pkesident  the  next  day.  General 
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HeCUlan  iceepted  the  ohuige  without  onj  show  ol 
diirlflMTirTrj  ftnd  nmunoned  his  ooips  oomnuuiden  to 
diseuis  the  Fresktent'a  order  of  the  6tb,  pieaenting  the 
eondttioiu  precedent  to  the  embarkation  of  troops  for 
the  psoininlir  osmpsisn.  This  oonnoil  umonnoed  it 
u  their  qnnion  that  the  enemj  hftTing  retreated  from 
Maasssas  to  G<»donsville»  the  opetatioos  to  be  carried 
on  would  be  best  undertaken  from  Old  P<Hnt  Com- 
fort provided  the  rebel  ressel,  the  Merrimao,  ooold  be 
nantrslized,  bansportstion  prorided,  naral  oooperation 
eeoored,  and  Washington  left  seoure.  If  these  condi- 
tions oonid  not  be  f  olfiUed,  thej  onght  to  advance  bj 
land  against  the  enemj  behind  the  Rappahannock  at 
ibe  eoriieet  poanble  nutment. 

This  was  at  onoe  forwarded  to  Washington  hj  the 
hand  of  General  UoDowelL  As  it  favored  Uie  penin- 
sular route  onlj  on  oonditions  that  could  not  all  be  at 
onoe  folfilkd,  and  favored  the  land  route  as  an  alt«n»- 
tivc^  ood  as  it  bore  no  words  of  ^[woval  from  General 
tfoGlellan,  it  eonunitted  him  to  nothing.  Its  indefl- 
uitonoss  drew  frcnn  Seoretaij  Stanton  the  following 
inqnirj,  dated  Idoroh  13 :  — 

OeDcml  HoDowdl  liai  arrivad  liare  and  preseatod  a  pi^er 
pmportiBg  to  be  tlie  opinion  of  genmli  eommanding  amy 
corps,  bat  It  oootaina  notlimg  '■H  "»«*■");  that  it  ii  jtm  plan. 
Tlw  depsrtount  has  nothing  to  ibow  what  ii  tout  plan  of 
opcntkoa.  Will  jon  be  plaaaad  to  itate  what  plans  of  oper- 
alMQs  you  ptopoee  to  exsonte  midsv  the  prMsot  mronnK 
stanssaT  Flaaaa  atata  at  what  thne  diU  dispiUoh  is  reeslved 
fajr  jtm,  sad  at  what  hour  tout  oasww  is  mads  to  ti  lUs 
nds  bd  batter  be  obowvsd  In  all  onr  tel^rapUe  O 
«MSk    lUs  dfafoteh  is  tnasnltted  at  MO  ».  M. 
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This  appears  to  have  been  sotisfsotorilj  answered, 
for  on  the  same  day  the  following  diieotions  wen  seot 
to  MoGlellon  bj  Secretary  Stanton  :  — 

The  FrssUent,  having  nviawod  the  plan  of  opetotians 
agteed  upon  hj  joniaelf  end  tba  eomnuoiliera  of  aimj  empa, 
makai  no  objeetmi  to  the  Mtne,  and  givaa  the  following  diree- 
tiens  u  to  its  exaoution  i  — 

1.  Leava  raoh  foroaa  at  Msnsmi 
tt  entitelj'  eeitain  that  the  enemj  il 
of  that  positiMi  and  Una  of  n 

3L  Leave  Waihington  entire]/  aacttn. 

8.  Move  the  remainder  of  the  foroaa  down  the  Potomao, 
choosing  a  new  beae  at  Fort  Monroe,  or  anywhere  between 
here  and  there,  or  at  all  event*,  move  raoh  nouunder  of  the 
anny  at  onea  in  ponnit  of  tha  enemy  by  SMue  note. 

This  setded  the  reeponsibili^.  McClellan  was  given 
fuQ  anthori^  to  ohooee  by  what  route  he  would  move ; 
but  move  at  onoe  he  must  "  bj  some  route  "  in  pursuit 
of  the  fleeing  enemy. 

Now  that  the  army  seemed  about  to  engage  in  the 
serious  work  for  which  it  had  been  recruited  and  or- 
ganised the  Seoretuy  took  occasion,  in  the  following 
tdegrom  dated  March  13,  to  assure  the  general  of  hie 
conUol  cooperation :  — 

Qenaral  Fatriek  was  aoounated  upon  yonr  reqnett  aevanl 
daya  ago.  I  took  the  nomination  uyMlf  to  tha  Pracidant 
and  HW  it  signed  by  him,  and  will  go  to  the  Senate  tomor- 
row to  urge  its  wmAimatMm.  Any  other*  yon  may  designate 
will  leenve  a  Ilka  attentioB.  Notbiug  yon  will  aik  of  this 
departsunt  will  be  apamd  to  aid  yon  in  every  partimbr. 

It  is  very  evident  from  tiiis,  that  however  impatiaiit 
the  FraeideDt  and  Seoretuj  of  War  had  been  with  Gen- 
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end  MoClellan,  while  waiting  for  him  to  overoome  the 
eril  spirit  of  procraBtinatioii  by  which  he  aeoned  to  be 
bound  down,  they  were  not  then  dietmstf  ul  of  hie  good 
intentions  or  of  his  patriotism,  nor  doubtful  of  his  abit 
itf  to  do  execution  with  his  forces  when  once  in  motion. 
Iliey  had  quite  as  much  responsibility  as  he  had  for 
any  failure  of  the  campaign,  and  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  monstrous  defects  in  his  character,  or  of  the  danger- 
ous condition  of  his  mind  towards  them  at  that  time. 
These  never  fully  came  to  light  until  the  publication, 
after  his  death,  of  his  memoirs  and  private  correspond- 
ence, under  the  title  of  his  ''Own  Story."  They 
will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

He  had  from  the  start  au'erident  aversioii  to  actual 
hostilities,  which  may  have  grown  out  of  a  reluctance 
to  risk  in  battle  a  reputation  which  came  to  him  with- 
out achievement,  and  whidi  could  be  maintained  only 
until  a  failure.  There  is  nothing  more  certain  than 
that  he  refrained  from  moving  until  he  could  no  longer 
have  done  so  and  remain  in  command.  He  took  the 
field  under  compulsion,  because  the  enemy  had  volun- 
tarily raised  the  siege  of  his  army,  and  he  could 
not  remain  idle  in  canqp.  Even  then  he  never  took 
the  offensive,  and  when  attacked  left  the  fighting  to 
tiie  sole  direction  of  his  corps  commanders. 

During  the  preceding  fortnight  John  Tucker,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War,  had  collected  the  transports 
for  moving  the  army  and  its  supplies  down  the  Potomac 
and  Chesapeake  to  Fortress  Monroe.  On  the  17th  of 
March  the  work  commenced,  and  in  nineteen  days, 
April  5,  he  had  tranqmted  from  Perryville,  Alexandria, 
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and  Washington  121,500  men,  14,692  animals,  1160 
wagons,  44  batteries,  and  74  ambulances,  besides  pon- 
toon bridges,  telegraph  materials,  and  all  the  equipage 
required  by  this  vast  army.  This  work  required  ^e 
en^loyment  of  113  steamers,  188  schooners,  and  88 
barges. 
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Tm  Piresident'B  order  displacing  MoCleUan  m  gen- 
eraI-iiH)Iii«{y  and  proriding  that  department  oommand- 
en  report  directly  to  the  War  Departmenti  derolyed 
new  work  upon  Mr.'  Stanton,  who  entered  upon  it  with 
alacrity. 

For  the  pnrpoee  of  increaamg  the  efficiency  of  his 
departmenti  he  snimnoned  the  heads  of  boreans  for 
itilj  confarencesi  both  for  information  and  adTioe. 
He  caused  the  reports  of  these  proceedings  for  a  time 
to  be  taken  down.  The  following  extracts  from  them 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  reader :  — 

Wab  DBPAinmrr,  IfoNk  IS,  1ML 
In  pnrsoanoe  of  orders,  the  following-named  officers  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  assembled  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment this  day  at  twelTe  o'clock,  namely: — 
BrigadisrOeneral  Lorenao  Thomas,  Adjntant<OeneraL 
BrigadisrGeneral  M.  C.  Meigs,  Qnartermaster^^eoend. 
Brigadier-Oeneral  James  W.  Bipley,  Chief  of  Ordnanoe. 
Br^Tt  Bdgadisv43ensnl  James  O.  Tottsn,  Chief    En- 


nsl  Joseph  P.  Taylor,  Commissaiy- 
Seerataiy  d  War,  Hen.  Edwm 
I  obleet  hi  asssmbUng  the  oAeem  I 
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an  inf otmsl  organisation  for  his  own  instroetion,  and  m  order 
the  more  effeotaally  to  bring  to  bear  the  whole  power  of  the 
goremment  upon  the  operations  of  the  present  war.  To  this 
end  he  desired  that  they  ihoald  meet  at  a  regohur  hoar  each 
day,  to  oonsider  such  snbjeots  as  he  might  desire  to  present 
to  them,  as  well  as  such  suggestions,  as  might  be  snbmitted, 
m  connection  with  their  several  duties  lor  the  good  of  the 
public  serrioe. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  statement  of  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  Taiious  commands  now  operating 
against  the  enemy : — 

DtpMimeni  of  N«w  Toric — a  few  itgileff  teooft  eai  a 

ngiiiMBtolToliuitMraitfllMj— Mj  IJBOO 

DtpMimeni  of  tlM  PotoBM 247,768 

Dtptfimeni  of  Virgiiua  (fti  Fofiiwi  MbuM)     .       •  10»OOO 

Eipedilkm  of  Bandd*   .^ 10,863 

DepMimeai  of  WMi  VifgUa S3»fl27 

GoDonU  Boell'i  oonmaad 183,864 

G«iona  Halleck'i  ooouMBd 188,905 

DepMiBMBi  of  Kmmm 18^ 

Doparimeni  of  New  Meiioo        .....  8,790 

DeperimeBi  of  Key  Weei  Md  tibe  Torii^pM    .  6fiOO 

Doperimeni  «*r  Florida  (Foci  FSekHM)                       •  8,500 

Doperimeni  of  ihe  Fi|Bifle 6,358 

Eipedilioa  of  Genenl  SlienMB 16»987 

EipeditioB  of  GeBend  BaiWr 90^000 

Toial 682,987 

He  thought  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  require  tery 
little  attention  on  iheb  part,  inasmuch  as  General  MoCleUan 
would  probably  inform  the  department  of  ererything  that, 
might  be  necessary  to  make  his  command  effeetiTe,  and  inaa- 
much  also  as  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  not  remain 
long  in  this  Tiomiiy.  •  •  • 

The  board  would  be  called  upon  to  oonsider  the  best  means 
d  defending  ear  harbcts  and  coasts  from  engines  d  war  sis- 
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flar  to  that  wbioh  ippmM  new  ForireM  Monioe  im  Bfrniaj 
kft;  and  the  first  rabjeot  to  whioh  he  deuied  to  inTite  the 
attentioii  of  the  boaid  was  the  eondttioik  of  affabt  al  Ihaft 
point^ 

HaTing  stated  the  object  for  which  he  called  them 
together,  Mr.  Stanton  inquired  if  any  member  of  the 
board  had  any  proposition  to  snbmit  in  regard  to  af 
fairs  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

General  Totten  complained  of  a  publication  in  the 
newspapers,  purporting  to  be  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  Oeneral  Wool,  in  which  he  said  that  ''had 
not  the  steamer  Monitor  arrived,  ererything  inside  as 
well  as  outside  of  the  fort  might  have  been  sacrificed.** 
He  thought  it  was  a  very  careless  expression,  and  that  it 
excited  public  apprehension  without  any  grounds.  He 
declared  Fortress  Monroe  to  be  as  inaccessible  to  the 
Merrimac  as  it  was  to  the- man  in  the  moon,  and  said  it 
could  not  be  taken  without  a  long  siege,  the  material 
lor  which  was  not  within  the  power  of  the  enemy. 

The  Secretary  asked  Oeneral  Totten  how  the  fort 
would  be  affected  by  the  Merrimac  should  she  come  up 
and  shell  it  General  Totten  thought  it  would  not 
impair  the  inherent  strength  of  the  works  at  all.  He 
thought  the  works  on  the  Kp  BqM  could  be  carried 
by  force  on  steamers. 

The  Secretary  then  inquired  if  that  would  be  of 
mudi  disadTantage  to  Fortress  Monroe. 

Oeneral  Totten  repliedi  It  is  only  about  a  mile  distant, 
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and  eannoDadiiig    al  that  distanoe   does   not  amount  to 
mooh.* 

The  Secretary  then  inquired  of  the  commissary- 
general  how  weU  Fortress  Monroe  was  supplied.  He 
replied  that  the  fort  was  victualed  for  about  sixty  days. 
The  Secretary  thought  that  a  very  short  supply.  He 
directed  the  commissary-general  to  report  fully  the 
following  morning,  and  in  the  meantime  to  take  mea- 
sures to  be  in  a  condition  to  put  supplies  into  the  fort 
rapidly,  and  asked  General  Totten  for  what  length  of 
time  the  fort  ought  to  be  supplied  in  view  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs.  General  Totten  thought  it  ought 
to  be  furnished  with  six  months'  supplies. 

It  transpired  during  the  session  that  there  were  but 
two  guns  at  Fortress  Monroe  which  could  inflict  dam- 
age upon  the  Merrimac:  one  a  12-inch  gun  and  the 
other  a  15-inch,  the  Utter  not  being  mounted. 

The  Secretary:  Why  cannot  the  15-inoh  gnn  be  moonted? 

Oeneral  Totten :  It  cannot  be  pat  back  upon  the  carnage. 

The  Secretary:  I  ask  the  adrioe  of  thu  board  whether  I 
shall  giTC  a  peremptory  order  to  pat  the  154&eh  gan  on  the 
carriage  instead  of  the  12-inoh  gon.  We  haTC  ordered  SOO 
shot  for  the  15>ineh. 

General  Ripley:  The  carriage  has  been  onder  way  for 
months.  I  haTC  sent  Captain  Bodman  with  orders  to  work 
night  and  day  upon  it  in  order  that  it  may  be  finished  and 
sent  to  the  Ibrt  There  are  a  lew  shot  lor  the  16-inch  gnn, 
and  orders  hsTC  been  gi?en  lor  shot  both  lor  the  12-indi  and 
<bel64neh. 

Ihe  Secretary  tiien  faistmetad  General  fiipler  to  inqolie 
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and  report  ipeedify  in  leqpeot  to  projeoiikf  for  U^ 

audit  WM 

Ordered:  Tbat  with  the  adTioe  of  thii  boaid,  Am  being 
one  gnn  oarriage,  and  baTtng  aliot  for  tlM  164noli  gon,  tlM 
124neh  gun  be  diamoonted,  and  the  15-indi  gnn  mbelitnted 
Initaetead. 

GoMral  Ripley  aaid  tliat  the  earriage  for  ihe  other 
gon  wonld  be  ready  in  two  weekk 

The  Secretaiy:  This  thing  will  be  orer  in  leee  Aan  that* 
Oenetal  Totten:  I  toggeet  eztemporiang  a  movntingi 
makbg  a  timber  bed  for  it 
General  Biplej:.!  wiU  give  matraotioM  to  Lieotenaat 

Baylor  to  do  to  at  onee. 

The  Seeietary :  It  would  be  a  wonderfal  reproadi  to  year 
department,  General  Biplejf  ■bool^  the  big  gnn  not  be 
■loanted  when  needed. 

General  Bipley:  Neither  of  theee  gnns  is  a  part  of  the 
armament  of  the  fort,  laving  been  sent  tiiere  merefy  lor 
experimental  purposes. 

The  Seoretary:  I  do  not  think  the  publio  will  make  that 
distinction.  We  hare  now  been  engaged  sereral  months  hi 
this  war,  and  yet  the  Urgest  gnn  at  the  fort  b  lying  die- 
mounted  on  the  sand,  and  without  shelL 

General  Ripley :  But,  Mr.  Stanton,  the  gun  has  nefer  been 

adopted* 

The  Seoretary:  We  hare  been  seven  months  b  the  war 
with  the  fort  threatened,  and  that  gun  not  yet  been  adopted 
into  the  serrice.  •  •  .  Now  how  can  this  gun  be  mounted 
and  made  useful  and  shot  procured  lor  it,  ns  well  as  powder? 
The  oiriUaed  world  wOl  ezeorate  the  man  who  did  not  hate 
this  gun  in  fighting  order  ready  for  an  emergenoy.  I  would 
not  answer  for  the  nedk  of  the  man  npon  whom  they  should 
flz  the  responrfbility. 

t  Hsmw  wlittbg  to  t>»  h— •dkto  ■•w^  •<  swIirthMr  MiCIt^ 
MithiiffwajtoFaftiwi   ' 
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Then  f  dlowed  a  disoaseion  as  to  the  power  of  the 
Merrimao  to  endanger  Fortresa  Monroe. 

General  Totten  thought  she  oonU  gain  nothing  if 
she  made  a  breach  in  the  walls,  beeaose  of  the  proteo> 
tion  offered  by  the  ditch  and  water  front  He  pio- 
poeed  to  monnt  the  15-ineh  gun  on  the  earriage  at  the 
existing  battery  and  the  12-inch  gnn  on  a  temporary 
earriage. 

General  Meigs  felt  certain  that  the  Merrimao  eonld 
dismonnt  erery  gnn  in  time. 

•«If  sho  gets  out,**  said  he,  «•  there  is  nothmg  in  this  ooun- 
try  that  can  best  her.  It  is  a  diignuse  to  the  country  that 
the  rebels,  without  resources,  have  built  a  Tcssel  with  which 
we  cannot  cope.  It  was  a  proridence  that  the  Monitor  ar- 
tbnd  at  Old  Point  the  day  after  this  dimster.  Yet  the  least 
damage  or  accident  to  the  Monitor  might  disaUe  her.** 

The  Seoretary:  What  do  you  propose  as  a  protecticn 
against  the  Merrimac? 

General  Meigs:  What  Commander  Wilkes  proposed  on 
Sunday  hwt,— that  the  Monitor  be  directed  to  sink  coal  tcs- 
sels  or  anything  else*  available  in  the  channel  off  Craney 
Uand.  Now  is  the  time  to  shut  her  iqp  at  Norfolk  while 
ahe  is  undergoing  repairs. 

The  Secretary:  The  question  is,  How  is  this  channel  to  be 
obstructed,  lor  it  b  guarded  by  Sewells  Pobt  batteries  7 

General  Meige  qnoted  CSaptain  Wise  of  ihe  navy  as 
saying  that  ihe  deck  of  the  Merrimao  was  as  high  out 
of  the  water  as  the  eeiling  of  the  rooms  in  the  Pieai. 
dent's  house. 

Ihe  Seoretary:  It  seems  now  as  if  the  navy  h  detennined 
to  exaggerate  her  as  mnoh  as  th^  underrated  her  before. 
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Who,'  General  Biplejr,  u  the  ItTwt  num  yoa  oan  md  to 
■MNint  the  gnns  al  Fort  MoDroe? 

General  Bipley:  BCajor  Hagner  would  be  an  eioeUent 
officer  for  that  dnij. 

The  Seeretarj:  Hb  health  b  too  bad. 

General  Bipby :  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  any  better  than 
to  leave  the  dntj  to  Lieotenant  Baylor,  who  is  an  excellent 
officer* 

The  Secretary :  I  do  not  think  I  woold  loee  a  moment  in 
writing  the  order. 

General  Ripley  at  once  wrote  the  order,  and  it  was  dii- 
patched  by  telegraph. 

General  Totten  felt  certain  that  the  10-ioch  guns  on 
the  ramparts  of  Fortrcos  Monroe  could  be  relied  on  to 
damage  the  MerrimaCi  but  she  was  a  dangerons  enemyi 
and  he  would  shut  her  up  by  all  means. 

The  Secretary :  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  abont 
that,  but  the  qnestion  is  how  to  do  it  Can  any  practicable 
mode  be  suggested  7 

The  following  dispatch  was  here  read  from  the  At- 
sistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  General  McGlellan 
eonoeming  the  ability  of  the  Monitor  to  oope  with  the 
Mernmao. 

The  Monitor  is  mora  than  a  match  for  the  Merrimao,  bat 
she  might  be  disabled  in  the  next  enooonter.  I  cannot  ad- 
Tise  so  great  a  dependence  upon  her.  •  •  • 

The  Monitor  may,  and  I  think  will,  destroy  the  Merrimao 
in  the  next  6ght,  but  this  is  hope  and  not  eertabty.  The 
Merrinaao  must  dock  for  repairs. 

This  was  in  response  to  an  inqdiy  made  by  General 
MoCMhui  the  day  before  as  to  whether  the  Monitor 
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oould  be  relied  on  to  keep  the  Merrimao  in  checki  and 
protect  the  transports  from  her,  so  that  Fortiesa  Monroe 
oould  be  made  the  base  of  operations. 

The  Seoratary:  I  now  wish  to  submit  to  the  board  the 
question  whether  they  would  regard  as  expedient  any  militaiy 
expedition  looking  to  the  transportation  of  troops  by  water 
to  Fortress  Monroe  befora  the  channel  o£f  Graney  Ishuid  is 
Mocked. 

General  Meigs:  We  would  then  have  Hampton  Boads  full 
of  transports,  and  the  Merrimao  might  come  up  and  destroy 
the  whole  aotiUa.  Such  an  expedition  should  not  be  under- 
taken befora  the  channel  is  stopped  up. 

The  Secrataiy:  Is  it  the  opinion  of  this  board  that  the 
army  should  not  be  embarked  hera  and  transported  to 
Hampton  Boads  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  respecting 
the  reUtire  strangth  of  the  Merrimao  and  the  Monitor? 

To  this  question  each  member  of  the  board  gare  an 
affirmatiye  answer. 

The  Secretary  then  instructed  the  adjutant^neral 
to  inform  the  Navy  Department  that  any  transports  or 
ooal  vessels  which  tl)e  War  Department  had  at  Fortress 
Monroe  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the 
ehannel  between  Craney  Island  and  Sewells  Point 

On  the  foQowing  day  (March  14),  the  board  met 
again. 

The  Secretary  remarked  that  Fortress  Monroe,  being 
a  pleasant  place  in  the  summer,  had  become  a  point  of 
resort  for  large  numben  of  people  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  that  now  many  visitors,  including 
men,  women,  and  chUdren,  were  there,  and  in  view  of 
present  circumstances  he  thought  it  might  be  well  to 
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giTe  an  order  to  General  Dix  to  grant  no  more  permiti 
to  Old  Pointy  and  to  instruot  (General  Wool  to  eause  all 
persons  not  in  the  servioe  to  leaTe  the  plaoe  at  onoe. 
He  desired  to  know  of  the  board  if  his  action  in  this 
lespeoti  as  indicated  by  what  he  had  statedi  was  more 
than  circamstances  required. 

The  members  all  expressed  concurrence  in  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Secretary.  He  had  already  made  the 
order* 

The  Secretary:  I  will  state  to  the  bcaid  that  it  is  in  pur- 
soanoe  of  suggestions  made  here  yesterday  that  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Na^y,  inf  onning  hfan  that  our 
hulks  and  seal  tssssIs  wars  at  his  disposal  to  be  used  in  ob- 
simetbg  the  ohannsl  of  Elisabeth  BiTsr.  My  letter  does 
not  seen  to  haTe  been  reoeiTsd  in  tery  good  temper,  for  I 
leoeiTed  a  communication  in  reply,  sUtbg  that  wlran  the 
army  should  dear  Sewell4.Pobt  of  the  enemy,  the  nayy 
would  be  Teiy  happy  to  do  their  duty  in  sinking  Tessels. 
This  I  understand  to  be  a  deohurstion  that  the  navy  will  do 
nothing  towards  dosbg  the  channel  while  the  b%^eriee  aie 
there. 

He  added:  — 

The  President  sent  for  me.  I  went  aod  found  Mr.  Fox 
there.  We  had  a  conference  upon  this  subject,  but  it  led  to 
no  result  I  consider  it  our  duty  to  give  this  matter  full  at- 
tention, and  to  consider  adTice  from  any  one  who  may  be 
aUe  and  willing  to  giro  it,  bnt  it  is  not  lOiely  thst  our  tIcws 
in  relation  to  this  subject  will  produce  the  least  result. 

General  Mdgs:  Is  Mr.  Welles  to  remain  hi  the  Gsbfaiet? 

The  Secretary:  That  b  a  qnestion  for  the  Pk«sident  to 
consider.  He  leans  to  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  seems 
le  ttink  he  is  in  possession  of  the  entbe  amount  of  know^ 
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ledge  of  the  naral  world.    Not  bemg  a  sailor  myself,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  anything  about  such  matters. 

General  Meigs :  W]^,  this  it  eqairalent  to  saying  thst  the 
Merrimao  shall  be  allowed  six  months  or  any  length  of  time 
that  may  be  required  to  make  her  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
hiTinoible. 

The  Secretaiyi  That  b  the  kgbal  result  of  the  moposi. 
tion. 

General  Meigst  We  migbt  borrow  the  Monitor  to  tow  cor 
coal  Teeseb  up  to  block  the  channeL 

TheSeoetaiyt  The  na^y  wonU  not  lend  her  for  that  puw 
pcee* 


i 
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Hm  Ftaiiital«r  OMnpaigii.  —  MeClellMi*f  DUngurd  of  Ordon.— - 
Hif  Attempl  to  Imto  WAihingtoo  miproleotod.  —  How  this  was 
pMfOBltd.— HeDowoU'i  Corps  reteinocL—MeClollMi't  Mkniito- 
•ontilioiM. — Ht  troalod  Uit  Enforeemoat  of  Goodiiioni  originalljr 
plaoed  «poQ  Ui  Campaign  m  an  Intorf fronea. 

MoGlxllav*8  final  report  of  the  militaiy  operations 
directed  by  him  was  not  made  until  August  4, 1863, 
nine  months  after  he  had  been  relieved  from  oommand, 
and  when  he  was  at  his  home  in  New  Jeraej,  training 
for  the  candidacy  of  the  anti-war  party  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1864.^  It  eTidendy  derives  much  of  its  tone 
from  these  conditions.    " 

The  burden  of  his  story  in  that  report  and  in  his 
book  is  that  when  he  entered  upon  the  peninsular  cam- 
paign, the  President  promised  him  forces  which  were 
never  allowed  to  reach  him.  The  record  flatly  contra- 
dicts this  statement  In  the  paper  presented  by  him  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  date  of  February  3,  and 
given  a  place  in  his  final  report,  he  stated  that  the  total 
force  to  be  required  would  be,  **  according  to  circum- 
stances,'' from  110,000  to  140,000.  In  that  same  re- 
port, without  questioning  its  correctness,  he  gives  an 
extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  John  Tucker,  Aasbtant 
Secretary  of  War,  under  whose  directions  the  troops 

*  1Uti«|MffiappMniaToLT.«f  8«iML«f  IkaoflkialffMiHiaf  Ika 
WaraflkaBaMUo^alpagta.  _ 
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were  transported  to  Fortress  Monroe,  stating  that  the 
number  so  transported  was  121,600. 

It  thus  appears  from  his  own  official  report  that  he 
commenced  his  peninsular  campaign  April  6,  1862, 
with  11,500  more  men  than  the  minimiifp  proposed  by 
him  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  the  number  only 
fell  18,500  abort  of  the  tna'rimwm  number  proposed  by 
him.  On  the  20th  of  April — only  two  weeks  kter — • 
he  was  remforced  by  Franklin's  division  of  12,000  men, 
all  of  whom  remained  idle  for  two  weeks  on  the  trans- 
ports which  brought  them  to  him.  Later  on,  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  he  received  reinforcements 
amountmg  to  over  27,000  men,  making  an  aggregate 
of  160,500. 

Before  entering  upon  his  campugn,  he  knew  that  it 
would  be  flagrant  insubordination  for  him  to  move  in 
violation  of  either  of  the  following  positive  conditions 
under  which  his  operations  were  ordered:  — 

First:  The  condition  imposed  by  the  Prendent  on 
the  8th  of  March,  that  such  a  force  should  be  left 
in  and  about  Washington,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
general-in-chief  and  of  the  corps  commanders,  should 
leave  that  city  entirely  secure. 

Second :  The  conditions  added  by  the  council  of  corps 
commanders  of  March  13,  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, that  the  enemy's  vessel,  the  Merrimac,  should 
be  neutralized,  and  that  a  naval  aunliary  force  could 
be  had  to  aid  in  sQencing  the  enemy's  bi^teries  on  the 
York  River ;  and,  finally,  the  additional  requirement  by 
the  Ptasident,  of  the  same  date,  that  such  a  force  be 
left  at  Manassas  Junction  as  would  make  it  entirely  cer* 
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tarn  that  the  enemy  could  not  lepoaseii  himaelf  of  that 
position  and  line  of  oommunioation. 

These  conditions  weie  not  imposed  in  haste  or  in 
lerenal  of  anj  pierions  orders.  They  were  made 
twenty  days  before  General  McGlellan  1^  Alexandria 
for  Fortress  Monroe,  and  met  with  no  protest  whateyer 
from  him  at  that  time.  He  knew  that  without  them 
no  peninsolar  campaign  would  haye  been  entered  upon. 
How  willfully  he  disregarded  them  will  now  i^pear. 

He  sailed  for  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  1st  ol  April. 
He  gaye  the  Secretary  of  War  no  inf omationy  before 
keying,  as  to  the  number  of  troops  to  be  left  for  the 
defense  of  Washington  and  Manassas ;  but,  from  the 
deck  of  the  steamer  at  Alexandria,  while  waiting  for 
her  to  start,  he  wrote  a  communication  to  the  adjutant- 
general  to  be  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  War  after  he 
had  gone,  informing  him  of  the  force  so  left  bdiind. 
Upon  reoeiying  this,  the  Secretary  addressed  the  follow- 
ing inquiry  to  the  officers  named  therein :  — 

AnjuTAirr-OBnEiAL  Thomas  aitd  Muon-GsinEiAL  Hitob- 

OOOEt 

OmMtaU^ — I  beg  Isays  to  refsr  yon  to  the  Idknriiif 


1st  The  Pkesideat's  War  Order,  No.  8,  dated  Maieh  8, 
1868,  marked  A. 

id.  The  report  of  a  oonndl  held  at  headquarters,  Fairfax 
Coart-Hoase,  Maidi  18,  marked  B. 

8d.  The  FkeiideBf  •  bstnwtloiis  to  General  MoQeUan, 
Maidi  18,  marked  C. 

4th.  The  report  of  Major^kneral  MeCleUali,  dated  en 
board  the  steamer  Oommodorei  April  1,  addressed  to  the 
dyidHiifenend  (D). 
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Sth.  The  report  of  General  Wadsworth  as  to  the  loross  in 
command  (£). 

And  upon  examination,  I  desire  you  to  report  to  me  whether 
the  Pneidenf  •  order  and  instructions  hsTe  been  complied 
with  in  respect  to  the  forces  to  be  left  for  the  defense  of 
Washington  and  its  seonrity,  and  at  Msnasiss,  and,  if  not, 
wherein  those  instructions  hsTe  been  departed  from. 

The  reply  to  this  inquiry,  after  giying  the  number 
and  position  of  all  the  troops  which  McClellan  proposed 
to  leaye  behind  him,  was  as  follows:  — 

In  yiew  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  conndl  of  the  com- 
manders of  army  corps,  of  the  force  necessary  lor  the  defense 
of  the  capital,  though  not  nnmerioally  stated,  and  of  the  f ores 
represented  by  General  McClellan  as  left  for  that  purpose, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  tha  reqairement  of  the  Pkesident — 
that  this  city  shall  be  left  entirely  secure,  not  only  in  the 
opinion  of  the  general-in-ohief,  but  that  of  the  commanders 
of  all  the  army  corps  also — has  not  been  folly  complied 
with. 

The  garrisons  and  forts  of  Washington,  together,  had 
left  to  them  only  18,000  men.  Generals  Thomas  and 
Hitchcock  stated  30,000  men  to  be  the  number  necee- 
sary  to  man  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
and  the  corps  commanders  had  fixed  upon  26,000  as 
the  number  necessary  to  occupy  its  left  bank*  .The 
President  then  made  the  following  order,  both  the  body 
and  signature  of  which  are  in  his  own  handwriting:  — 

RiaouTif  MAmmr,  Apcfl  8^  ISSB. 

The  Secretary  of  War  will  order  that  one  or  the  other  of 
the  corps  of  General  McDowell  or  General  Sumner  remain  in 
front  of  Washington  until  further  orders  from  the  depart- 
ment, to  operate  at  or  in  the  direction  of  Manassas  Junction 
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or  othanriM  u  oosMioa  omj  nqun,  and  Amt  Um  otiber  «npt 
■at  n  oadend  ts  nnain  go  forward  to  0*a«nl  HeCUbii  h 
^Mdi]7  u  poMble.  Tbat  Omanl  HoCkUu  ooawMBM  hk 
forward  BOtMnadto  faoB  Ui  saw  bus  at  Ottoe,  Htd  tfaat  saob 
lueidantal  iimilHlmtinni  aa  tb*  foNgnng  vmj  imdar  pn^w 
baabonada. 


Thu  was  HoCldkti'a  zsokleM  attanpt  to  oTorids  tlu 
Fnndaofi  order  for  ths  proteotioD  of  the  oa^tal 
defeated  bj  tlte  Tigilanee  of  Secretary  Stanton.  In* 
atead  of  lelieTing  him  from  oommand  (or  thia  flagrant 
tad  dangerons  aot  of  inanbordination,  Hr.  liAooln 
caused  the  foQowing  diqtatoh  to  be  unt  to  him, 
April4:— 
Br  direction  of  the  Fieaident,  Oenaral  HDDowairi  eorpa 


eaawaad,  and  the  general  la  ordered  to  report  to  the  Seeifr 
lery  of  War. 

On  the  eaine  da;,  Qsneral  MoCleDan  was  informed  of 
tte  creation  of  two  ner  departmenta,—  one,  the  Deparfr-. . 
mnit  of  tiie  Shenandoah,  nnder  General  Banks,  and  the 
other,  the  Departmnit  of  the  BanMh^n&ook,  tudec 
Geeeml  MoDowdl. 


^    p    E    ^    T    * 
0    A    y 
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On  UitPeiiiiiiiik.— Stanton  to  MeCMlM.  —  Tlie  8i«g«  of  Tork- 
town.— ICuiMSM  repeated.  —  Frepnrntiont  and  no  Attadi  for 
Thirt/ Dajn.  — Torktown  then  •raenatod*— Loud  Dtmandfor 
TVoopi,  iHiieh  woro  tent  and  noYor  naed.  —  MoC9eUan't  Dailjr 
PhNnitea  to'  Stanton  daily  broken.  — Said  ho  wodd  ho?o  a^ 
taeked  on  the  6tli  of  llajr  if  the  Enem/  had  nol  lotreated  on  tho 
4th. 

Oh  April  6  MoCleUan  was  on  the  peninsula  with 
121|600  men,  independent  of  Oeneral  Wool's  command 
of  16,000  at  Fortress  M6nroe.  The  first  substantial 
obstacle  to  his  advance  was  Yorktown,  garrisoned,  as  he 
reported,  by  not  less  than  16,000  troops  under  the 
command  of  Oeneral  Magruder.  The  enemy  were 
about  16,000  strong  at  Norfolk.  Oeneral  McClellan 
assures  us  in  his  report  that  if  he  could  only  haye 
had  men  enough,  instead  of  only  121,600,  he  would 
have  driven  the  enemy  into  Richmond,  and  followed 
them  in  **  by  rapid  movements.**  Being  deprived  of 
McDowell's  corps  (which  he  never  had,  nor  had  any 
right  to  expect)  he  was  **  incapable  of  continuing  opera- 
tions which  he  had  begun."  He  was  compelled  to 
adopt  "  another,  a  different,  and  a  less  effective  plan  of 
campaign."    It  ''made  rapid  and  brilliant  operations 

imiUMMnhlfi  ** 

On  the  6th  Oeneral  McClellan  addressed  the  Presi- 
dent^  greatly  magnifying  the  fraoe  in  front  of  him,  and 
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ezpieisbg  hii  deliberate  jadgment  that  the  raoeees  of 
the  cause  would  be  imperiled  by  lo  greatly  redaeing 
his  force  ^when  it  b  actually  mider  the  fire  of  the 
enemy/' ^ 

He  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  would  haye  to  fight 
all  the  aTaikble  foroe  of  the  enemy  not  far  from  the 
position  he  then  oocupied«  He  begged  not  to  be 
forced  to  do  so  with  diminished  numbers^  and  earnestly 
urged  the  President  to  reconsider  his  order  '^  detach- 
ing **  Oeneral  McDowell's  corps  from  his  command. 

McClellan's  dispatches  are  so  contradictory  that  it  is 
impossible  for  all  of  them  to  be  true.  If  the  Presi- 
dent had  neglected  to  protect  Washingtoui  as  McClel- 
Ian  had  donci  and  had  made  no  order  concerning 
McDowell's  corps,  by  no  possibility  could  that  force 
haye  been  with  McGleUan  at  that  time.  His  own 
arrangements  did  not  call  for  them  to  be  there  so  soon. 
Howy  theui  was  his  force  reduced  *^  while  under  the 
fire  of  the  enemy ''  by  the  detachment  of  a  corps  which 
had  neyer  been  nearer  to  him  than  Alexandria  ?  With 
the  Confederates  eyerywhere  panic-sfaricken  by  Union 
successes  in  the  Westi  McCleUaUi  with  121|600  meui 
pretended  to  be  disheartened  because  he  was  not  allowed 
to  usurp  the  authority  of  the  President  and  abolish 
tiie  conditions  under  which  the  campaign  had  been 
authorised. 

*  Tht  «mm1  fMidbg  of  tUf  inmld  i^Mj  Um  inlertBot  tlMl  lk§  bmIb 
Mj  of  Ui  annj  wM^tl  that  monmit,  engafid  in  »  great  battle  la  wUok 
ka  waa  OTanaatdiad,  and  that  Ha  weaeai  had,  therefora,  baas  laqpatiled 
hgr  wtthhaldlog  fraai  il  MaDawall'a  aorpa.  Tha  laal  waa  that  a  laae^ 
■aitriaf  paitj  had  baas  fliad  apaa  bj  two  gaaa.  (8aa  diayalih  af 
GaMial  Kajaat  Wm  tUmrii^  Satiaa  L  taL  tt.  part  UL  p.  70.) 
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STANTON  TO  IfdOLELLAN 

On  the  6th  Mr.  Stanton  made  the  x«*«wiiur  ex- 
ganation  to  General  Mcdellan  of  the  reasouTwhy 
^weUs  corps  had  not  been  allowed  to  join  hk 

your  faiitpuotlaiisto  McDoweU  did  not  appwir  to  contsm. 
plits  the  rsmcval  of  Yd,  tore  unta  «»,e  time  SlTlSl 

and  Redsricbbuiir  and  thmtttibg  W 

toiore  and  Ohio  Balh^    The  fo«,e  mute  BaTSl 

Wsdsworth  was  deemed  by  wperienoed  militaiT  msn  bade. 

leM  than  hsd  been  fi,ed  by  your  coip.oom«snde„i«J^ 
•aiy  to  secure  Wariiington.  It  was  thought  best,  theieforeu 
..detach  either  McDowdl  or  Sumner,  aodM  a  pl^^^ 

ZluTT'V"^^'^'^  ^"  it  was  concluded  to  ,et«u 
McDowelL  Your  adirance  on  Yorktown  gratified  me  W^ 
much  and  I  bope  you  will  p^..  forwaS^d  c^Z 
enemy'i  works  sod  soon  be  at  Kiohmond. 

The  order  ofganiiing  the  new  departments  wiU  not  fat  any 
degree  affect  yoar  control  ow  the  «ippHes,  tom.portaticiL 
and  material,  that  hare  been  left  behind yoTTttu^ 
mayatanytimereqnire:  The  whole  fon«S  ms^rill^ 
Slf'^i!!!!^^ 

s:;c::Li^ 

On  the  same  day  McCleUan  telegraphed  that  he 
«  would  attack  Yorktown,  but  that  iT^Tl^nl^ 

process.      And  again :«  The  affair  will  be  protracted 
in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  my  forcee.'' 

^.Stanton  Aen  addressed  the  following  telegram 
to  General  Wool  at  Portress  Monroe :  -PleL  leTme 
know  fully  the  state  of  affiure  towards  Yorktown,  and 
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wliedMr  it  ii  neoenaiy  to  tend  more  than  Somnet^t 
oorpty  whioh  is  on  the  waj  down  ? '' 

As  General  MoClellan  was  tirtnally  threatming  to 
ilandon  the  campaign  unleaa  he  conid  have  hia  way,  it 
waa  moat  natoral  that  the  government  should  desire  the 
oj^on  of  an  old  and  capable  general  as  to  whether 
Ids  affected  panic  was  based  on  sufficient  cause.  In 
reply  to  Mr.  Stanton's  inquiry  General  Wool  said :  — 

From  a  oooversation  with  General  MoClellan  I  sm  indiiosd 
to  believe  that  with  General  Somner's  corps  he  most  have 
over  lOOyOOO  men,  with  a  large  force  of  artillerj.  He 
hiforms  me  that  the  enemy  has  in  and  about  Yorktown 
10,000  men.  If  the  enemj  is  not  stronger  I  should  think  ho 
had  sofloient  force  to  overcome  it.  He  complains,  however, 
cf  takmg  from  him  45,000  men  under  McDowell,  whieh,  he 
sajs,  compeb  him  to  change  his  plans  of  operatiott.  What 
tiiese  plans  aie  ho  has  not  informed  me. 

On  the  same  day  Genml  McClellan  vrrote  (General 
Wool  that  General  Joseph  Johnston  had,  according  to 
information  received  from  prisonersi  arrived  in  York- 
town  with  heavy  reinforoementSi  that  the  troops  of 
Manassas  were  coming  in,  and  the  rebels  intended 
fighting  their  first  battle  at  Yorktown.  Being  on  the 
York  Biver  he  began  to  express  great  anxiety  to  get 
over  to  the  James.  He  wished  the  Merrimac  would 
eome  out  so  that  he  could  ^get  our  gunboats  up  the 
Jamea  River.''  He  deckred  that  he  had  but  68,000 
men  lor  duty,  although  the  day  before  he  had  100,000. 
What  became  of  the  remaining  32,000  has  never  been 
aaoertamed.  Two  daya  bef ore,  according  to  his  report 
ho  had  121,000. 
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In  his  diqpatches  and  letters  he  constantly  com- 
plained that  60|000  men  had  been  taken  from  him 
since  he  commenced  operations.  This  made  it  appear 
as  though  60|000  men  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
peninsula.  So  frequently  does  he  repeat  this  unfounded 
statement  that  it  is  necessary  to  explain  often  that  not 
a  single  man  was  ever  vrithdrawn  from  the  peninsula 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  campaign.  He 
retained  his  original  121,500  men  and  had  39,441 
added  to  them.  The  men  to  whom  he  refers  as  having 
been  withdrawn  from  his  command  were  the  force  that 
he  was  ordered  to  leave  in  Washington  for  its  defense; 
and  because  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  them  away  in 
violation  of  the  President's  order  he  charged  that  they 
had  been  withdrawn  from  his  sOpport. 

It  is  evident  that  the  retention  of  McDowell's  corps 
in  northern  Virginia  was  made  to  serve  McClellan 
throughout  as  an  excuse  for  the  non-action  which  was 
either  his  policy  or  a  constitutional  defect  His  dis- 
patches to  the  War  Department  now  alternated  between 
explanations  why  noihing  was  done  and  calls  for  more 
troops.  The  siege  of  Yorktown  was  to  be  the  work  of 
**  the  next  thirty  days.*'  April  9  the  weather  was  so 
execrable ;  the  roads  were  terrible ;  siege-guns  could 
not  be  landed  because  of  the  washout,  but  ''would  lose 
no  time  in  placing  our  heavy  guns,''  and  would  assault 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  On  the  10th 
Franklin's  and  McCall's  divisions  were  wanted.  The 
fate  of  the  cause  depended  upon  having  Franklin's 
division  at  any  rate. 

His  point  of  attack,  he  statedi  was  determined,  and 
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Im  ma  at  tlut  moment  engsged  in  fixing  &»  pontioii 
of  the  bsttniM.     Under  the  Piendenf  ■  direotion  Stan- 
toD  immediately  ordered  Franklin'i  dinnoii  not  to 
him,  and  telegr^hed  him  April  11 :  — 

FtuUin'i  dirUon  U  ntiffliinf  tewudi  AWamlria  ts 
•nba^  HaCaU'swUltMHBt  If  llMMfetrof  thUoilTwiU 
pmnlt.  Inform  nw  when  job  want  Fnakliu  to  lantl.  Ha 
iriU  tnibtA  to-momw  and  a*  qnioklj  a*  poMibla. 

On  the  11th  he  asnued  Beoretar;  Stenton  that  good 
progrew  in  landing  heavj  gnni  and  n^^>liea  would  bo 
made  on  the  daj  f  <dlowing. 

Mnoh  of  hia  time  was  devoted  to  addremng  com* 
monieationa  to  Present  linooln  and  Secreboy  Stanton 
bewailing  his  condition,  qmcnlating  on  the  probabilities 
as  to  how  mnoh  itronger  the  enemj  were  than  his  own 
forcea,  freeing  to  do  the  beat  he  oould  without  any 
■oppoit  from  the  gorerament,  and  deprecating  the 
Cailnre  to  send  him  more  troops.  Mr.  lanooln  wrote 
him  <m  the  9th  of  April :  ~ 

Thare  b  a  onrioiu  mjatat^  about  tlie  nnmber  of  troops  mow 
with  JOB.  'When  I  telegrapbod  70a  on  tLe  Qtli,  MTing  tiiat 
joa  had  orcr  100,000  with  joa,  I  had  jiut  obtained  frou  the 
Baantuf  of  War  a  stBtmnnit,  taken,  as  he  nid,  friHii  jonr 
«»■  nporti,  making  108,000  then  with  70a  and  on  the  road 
to  70a.  Ton  now  say  that  jon  will  hare  but  86,000  when  all 
Ml  tha  road  to  70a  ehall  have  leaebed  70a.  How  oan  dw 
dioenpam^  ti  38,000  bo  aoaotmted  forT 

The  President  then  urged  him  to  strike  a  blow, 
warning  him  that  the  enemy  were  gaining  taster  by 
fertificatioDs  and  reinforoemmita  than  he  eonld  by 
ninfnoamaati  alone.    Ha  eondaded :  — 
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Tod  will  do  mo  the  jottioo  to  remember  I  always  inilsted 
that  going  down  the  Uy  in  seamh  of  a  fidd,  iottead  of  flght- 
lag  at  or  near  Uaaaans,  was  only  ihifttng  and  not  earmoinit- 
tog  a  difflenlfer;  that  we  hsTO  jnet  the  sanM  enemy,  with  the 
same  or  eqaal  intreaehmeats  at  either  jrfsea.  The  oonatiy 
wiU  not  tsU  to  Mte,  Is  now  noting,  that  the  portirtent  bcMta- 
tion  to  more  npon  an  intmwhed  enemy  it  bat  the  11017  •< 
Uanaeeu  repealed.  I  b^  to  aseoia  yon  that  I  hare  aerar 
written  or  fiAea  to  70a  in  a  kindlier  spirit  than  now,  aer 
with  a  foUer  porpoee  to  mstain  700,  so  far  es  in  my  most 
anxioM  judgment  I  oonsistently  ean ;  bnt  yon  most  aet 
April  12  McClellan  telegraphed  Btanton :  — 
I  Uwak  yon  meet  rinoenlj  for  the  runfonements  eent  ma, 
Fianklin  will  attsok  00  the  other  ride.  Tha  moment  I  hear 
from  bim  I  wm  state  a  pinnt  of  readearoH.  I  am  i»M.«,ift 
as  to  losolta  now. 

On  the  13th  McGlellan  telegraphed  Stanton :  — 

We  shall  Boon  be  at  them,  aod  I  am  sate  of  the  twilt. 

ffis  force  at  that  time,  as  certified  by  himself  and  on 
record  in  the  adjntant^genetal's  oEBce,  wa%  anrmrata 
present  for  dnty,  10(1,970.' 

On  the  14th  he  aiaured  Secretary  Stanton  that  ho 
was  getting  np  the  heavy  gnna,  mortars,  and  anunnu- 
tion  quite  rapidly.  On  the  next  day  he  hoped  "to 
"•ho  good  progreea." 

On  the  16th  he  talegraphed  as  follows :  — 
Oeaml  Stunner  has  Jnst  haadaone^  rileneed  the  fire  of 
Os  MHMlled  on»{^  battetr,  and  foroed  the  VMy  to  awrnad 
mA.    Uott'i  battery  behaved  ■pisadidly. 

To  wluoh  Mr.  Stanton  replied  :  — 

•  rar  Am<l^  8w1n  L  tcL  H.  r«t  ■.  f.  tr. 
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Good  for  tiw  fint  Uek.  Bmnit  for  HoM  ud  tka  « 
UUnj.  Let  H  han  Totkfanrn,  with  UiKmdw  asd  Ui 
gHg,  bafon  ths  Bnt  of  Maj,  ud  tbo  job  wiU  Im  om.  I 
Utc  Mcn  0«iimJ  Ripley  aboat  the  •hellt. 

Ai«l  18  MoClellan  hi^  to  h»Te  twel«  heavy  gnna 
m  batieiT  bj  daybraak,  fiva  more  the  next  night,  and 
twen^-one  more  the  next  night  Then  thejr  wimld 
eommenee  the  fint  parallel,  eto.  Mr.  Stanton  ulwl 
him  tm  that  day  whrtber  the  indicationa  did  not  diow 
that  the  enemy  were  inolined  to  take  the  offennre.  He 
nplied  that  be  conld  not  hope  for  raoh  good  fortune ; 
that  ha  was  perfectly  prepared  for  any  attack  the 
enemy  might  make.  On  the  eame  day  he  called  lot 
anotiier  20l>poaDd  Farrott  gun. 

On  the  20th  of  April  Franklin's  divinon  of  12,000 
Bien  arrived  at  the  headquarter!  near  Yorktown,  bat 
mnabed  <»  board  the  temaport  renels  which  bronght 
tiwm  nntU  the  3d  of  Mayl  They  anemed  to  he 
needed  only  preriooi  to  their  arriTal. 

On  the  26th  of  April  Aaaistant  Secretary  Wataon  ~' 
wrote  to  McClelUn  and  incloaed  to  him  a  paper  written 
by  a  peraon  of  high  character.'  It  waa  to  the  effect 
that  the  writer  believed  the  enemy  would  make  no  stand 
at  Yorktown,  but  would  be  more  likely  to  eonceotrata 
for  an  attack  upon  HoDowell  at  FMerickibnrg,  and  that 
p^Mtatory  to  thii  he  would  draw  off  the  main  body  of 
dw  troopa  from  Yorktown,  leaving  only  enough  to 
menace  HoGleUan  and  keep  hie  forcea  uBoecupied. 

April  26  HcCIellan  informed  Stanton  that  the  firrt 
paralld  wsa  o<»npletedl  alao  dmt  it  would  be  nea^ 
Itirydaylif^tl 
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'    Here  ia  hia  telegram : — 

I  am  glad  to  write  that  the  flnt  paralM  now  extcnda  to 
YoA  Bim,  bdng  now  eompMab  Th«  Moat  anpoaad  portioa 
waa  eommoMied  tcHii^t  bj  the  rapilaia.  Thej  are  now  wall 
under  eovw  and  the  paraUel  will  be  oaarif  Bniahed  bf  day. 
U^  Everything  quiet  tonight  No  firing  on  eitlMr  ride 
Oat  amonnla  to  anything. 

On  tiie  27tii  he  laid  that  the  firrt  patmllel  waa 
"easoitiaUy  finiahed." 

On  tiie  28th  he  waa  making  good  progteH.  Hortar 
batterka  were  progresaiag  and  would  aoon  be  ready  to 
open.  He  would  be  glad  to  have  the  thir^  Parrotta 
in  the  works  around  Waihingtm  at  once.  Waa  "  very 
short  of  that  excellent  gun." 

Eefening  to  this  demand  the  Frendent  sent  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Toor  oaU  for  Parrott  gnas  boa  Waabingten  alarms  ms^ 
flUefly  beoMMB  it  argoM  *— '^*"'tt  pworaitiaatfaa.  Is 
Bothing  to  be  done  f 

Aprfl  30  he  reported  that  he  had  opened  upon  Ymikr- 
town  wharf  with  battery  No.  1,  and  driven  off  all  their 
schooners.  On  that  day  he  reported  that  he  had 
preaent  with  him  lor  du^  112,392  men.  This  in  Imb 
the  records  in  the  adjutantgeneral's  office. 

Hay  1  he  telegn^tbed  Secretary  Stanton :  — 

The  time  for  opening  fire  is  now  r^dly  a|iptoaehlBg; 

On  the  2d  he  tel^raphed  Stanton :  — 

You  have  not  moeb  bnger  to  wait 

On  the  3d  he  tekgr^ihed  the  Seeietary  that  the 
enenqr  was  unusually  quiet  the  pgevioua  nij^t  and  that 
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nonuBg.    ^iit  moti  ntubeto^  progteM  ms  Iwiig 
Buule  in  anning  tbe  battcrieii 

At  noon  on  tli«  4tli  Seoretuj  Stanton  raoeired  » 
diipfttoh  from  UeClfllUn,  Mying :  "  Yorktown  ts  in  our 
pOMcanim."  In  bet,  it  had  been  eraonated  the  night 
before  withoot  hia  knowledge.  McOellui  reported 
d»t  he  had  a  (one  of  hie  otTxlrj  in  pnianit  of  the 
snemy,  nipported  by  infantrj.  Seeietar;  Stanton  tele- 
graphed:— 

Aeeepl  017  fMRdial  eosgiatnlatioiu  xtpen  the  imbbw  at 
Ywktoim.  I  am  njoieed  to  hear  that  jcnir  forcw  are  In 
aethe  paimh.  PImm  fnniub  me  vith  detMli  ai  far  a*  Ihej 
an  leqaind.    I  hope  mod  to  hail  jonr  aniTal  at  RwIimoBd. 

HcGIellan  tiitii  mmmariiee  thii  grand  miUtarf  ex- 
ploit-—the  n^e  of  Yorktown;*— 

A«  the  Mge  progreiBad  it  was  with  great  diffianl^  that  the 
rifle  [dla  on  the  road  oonU  be  exoaTated  and  held,  ao  little 
eoTeriag  eanU  be  made  agaiiwt  tbe  bot  fire  of  the  mem^'a 
artiUrar  and  infaotoj.  Their  gam  eontinoed  flring  op  to  a 
Ute  hour  on  the  night  of  the  U  of  Haj.  Our  batteriM  _ 
weald  have  hean  nadir  to  open  on  the  8th  of  TiSaj  at  leart, 
hnt  on  the  noming  of  the  4th  It  waa  diaeorend  that  the 
^omnj  had  alrendj  hean  eompelled  to  eraoaate  hit  poeitioB 
dntiag  the  night,  leaTfaig  behind  him  all  of  hia  beavj  gnna 
■dnjnred  and  a  Urge  aaonnt  of  mnnitioni  and  nppliea. 

UiT'TTT  had  been  repeated  aa  Freaidait  lineoln 
predieted. 

The  gigantie  preparations  which  HcClellan  had  made 
for  the  &ing  whioh  never  opened  inolnded  the  oon- 
•tenotion  of  lizteen  batteriei,  tiieii  fall  armament  being 
114  henvj  gnns  and  moitara.  Nerer  waa  than  a  mot* 
km*  and  impotent  conolnaion. 

*  r<rS««tfl,8«lMLnLILpHtL^U. 
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IheBattUefVniiuBdieig.— HcCUUuMjiBdthwM  u  Aeal- 
cbm  da*  to  Baqmihr  of  PoiwU  af  Ih*  EnMiij  ordtnd  bj  bn. — 
B«w  ba  (and  tiw  Di^  tj  Two  (Mm,  MilhK  of  wUsh  b*  mji 


AiTBB  the  eraeoation  of  Yorktown,  General  HcCloI- 
lan  ordered  the  pnranit  of  the  enemj  towardi  Williamt- 
bnrg  under  two  aeparate  and  conflicting  commands. 
General  Sumner,  in  hia  offidal  report,  states  that  he 
received  an  order  from  General  McCleUan  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  troopa  in  poianit  of  the  enemy.  Genenl 
Heintcelman,  in  hia  report,  states  that  his  instmolioni 
directed  him  to  take  "  oontrtd  of  the  entire  moremeut." 

The  enemy  made  a  stand  at  Williamsburg,  and  on 
Monday,  May  6,  a  eerere  battle  took  place,  resul^g 
in  a  Union  victory  wj^  a  loss  of  450  killed  and  1400 
wounded.*  General  MoGlellan  himself,  as  he  says  in 
his  report,  "remained  at  Yorktown,  puahing  General 
Franklin  and  his  troopa"  up  the  York  River  to  West 
Point.    To  hia  wife  he  wrote,  May  6 :  — 

UntoTtanatdT  I  did  not  go  with  the  adTanoe  mTself,  bring 
oUiged  to  remain  to  get  E^aaklln  and  Bedgwiok  started  19 
tiie  riTw  for  Wart  Point 

It  certainly  was  unfortunate  that  theee  able  generab 

>  Ubb  Om  ngrr,pa|«aB,OnmllIaClaIUaa^t  "TWtaltl* 
•fWUlkariMiswHU  MtUMt  bnagU  abMt  b;  Ibi  lapU  F-n-H  •( 
MH  tmpa."  He  mitnt  (ha  rtamU  |  atnag*  Ibat  Ita  ■■■■■■  b  atar- 
laUi«  tba  aM«r  *adl  ban  baaa  lifaidal  br  k*B  ■•  -  M  aadlaak." 
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eonld  not^  with  the  aid  of  tiieir  quartennasteny  embaik 
a  diyinoii  of  troopa,  without  the  personal  sapenriaion  of 
General  McClellan. 

He  was  annmioned  to  die  field  by  die  news  that 
things  wore  going  badly,  and  arrived  at  five  o'dook. 
His  official  report  shows  that  he  produced  no  effect 
whatever  upon  the  battle.  He  states  that  he  ordered 
General  Smith  and  General  Naglee  to  the  support  of 
Hancock's  command^  but  that  before  they  could  reach 
the  fieldi  although  they  moved  with  great  rapidity,  the 
latter  had  been  confronted  by  a  superior  force,  which 
he  routed  and  dispersed. 

McOeUan  says : -^ 

I  then  direoted  our  centre  to  advance  to  the  farther  edge 
of  the  woods,  and  attempted  to  open  direct  communioaticB  with 
General  Heintielman,  hat  was  prevented  by  the  marshy  state 
of  the  groond  in  the  diittstion  in  which  the  attempt  was 


This,  as  appears  by  his  report,  was  the  extent  of 
participation  in  the  battle.  Hancock  got  along  with- 
out him,  and  he  failed  to  reach  Heintzelman*  He 
aqrs :  ''  Night  put  an  end  to  all  operations  here.'* 

Thus  we  have  his  own  testimony  that  no  order  of  his 
was  made  in  time  for  execution  at  die  battle  of  Wil- 
liamsburg. This  did  not  prevent  him  from  telegraph- 
ing the  Secretary  of  War  that  but  for  him  the  army 
would  have  been  routed  through  the  incompetency  ci 
his  corps  commanders. 

Had  I  been  one  half  hour  later  on  the  floU  on  the  6th,  we 
wmU  have  been  routed  and  wouU  have  lost  ereiTtUng. 

To  hii  wife  he  wrote  iiom  Williamsburg  on  the  0th  f 
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As  soon  as  I  came  upon  the  field,  the  men  cheered  like 
fiends,  and  I  saw  at  once  that  I  could  save  the  day. 

On  the  8th  he  wrote  her :  •— 

It  woold  have  heen  easj  for  me  to  have  sacrificed  10,000 
lives  in  taking  Yorktown«  and  I  presome  the  world  woald 
have  thongfat  it  more  hrilliant  I  am  content  with  what  I 
have  done.  The  battle  of  Williamsbarg  was  more  bloody. 
Had  I  reached  the  field  three  hoars  earlier^  I  ooald  have 
gained  greater  resalts,  and  have  saved  1000  lives  [I]  It  is 
periiaps  well  as  it  is,  for  officers  and  men  feel  that  I  saved 
the  day. 

A  thousand  lives  would  have  been  a  large  price  to 
pay  for  establishing  the  belief  that  he  had  ''saved  the 
day  "  when  his  official  report  demonstrates  that  he  had 
not  even  contributed  to  that  result  But  fortunately 
only  450  of  our  men  were  killed  at  Williamsburg. 

In  a  familiar  letter  to  General  Bumside,  dated  May 
21,  he  says :  — 

We  came  near  being  badly  beaten  at  WiUiamibarg.  X 
arriTcd  on  the  field  at  five  r.  m.,  and  found  tliat  all  thought 
we  were  whipped  and  in  for  a  disaster.  You  would  have 
been  glad  to  see,  old  fellow,  how  the  men  cheered  and  bright* 
ened  up  when  thej  saw  me.  In  five  minutes  after  I  readied 
the  ground,  a  possible  defeat  was  changed  into  victory. 

The  message  from  Williamsburg  to  General  McClel- 
lan  at  Yorktown,  which  caUed  him  to  the  field,  was 
carried  by  Governor  Sprague  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  It 
was  four  hours  from  that  time  before  General  McGlel- 
lan  appeared  on  the  field.  He  seemed  offended  at 
being  called  upon  at  all,  for  Governor  Sprague  testified 
that  when  he  stated  to  him  the  condition  of  affain^ 
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Oenanl  MoGlellan  remarked  to  him  tbat  "he  soppoeed 
thoee  in  front  eonld  attend  to  that  little  affair.'*' 

At  ten  o'clock  that  erening  McGlellan  telegraphed  to 
Stanton,  as  usoali  that  Johnston  was  in  front  of  him 
in  strong  force— probably  a  great  deal  stronger  than 
his  own— and  Terj  strongly  intrenched*  He  learned 
from  prisoners  that  the  enemy  intended  disputing  erery 
step  to  Richmond.  He  would  mn  the  risk  of  at  least 
holding  ihem  in  check  where  they  were,  while  he 
resumed  the  original  position.  He  stated  that  his  force 
was  undoubtedly  considerably  inferior  to  that  of  the 
lebelsi  who  still  fought  well ;  but  he  would  do  all  he 
could  with  the  force  at  his  disposal.  Four  hours  later, 
that  is,  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Cth  of 
May,  the  rebels  eraeuated  Williamsburg,  as  they  had 
Torktown  and  Manassas,  in  a  state  of  great  demoraliza- 
tion.. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  four  days  after  the  battle  of 
Williamsburg,  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  then  with  the  President  at  Fortress  Monroe :  — 


NotwithstandiBg  my  positiTa  orders,  I  was  infcmnsd  of 
nothing  that  bad  oeourrsd,  and  I  went  on  the  field  of  battle 
myself  upon  oflleisl  inf ormatton  that  my  presenee  was  needed 
to  avoid  defeat 

I  found  there  the  utmost  oonfoBion  and  ineompeteney ;  the 
utsMst  disoonragement  on  the  part  of  the  men.  At  least  a 
thousand  lives  wars  realljr  sacrMced  bj  the  orgaabatioa  into 


f^tfU 


«iCMMi 


off  iMWfMV  Bpie|[S#  HI  mM  Muptfi 

^Ai  ITcr,  fui  L  p.  SSS. 
*Ht  tlffl  adhwdl  te  Um  ttafy  «f  Hit  lo«  «f 
HfM  wfie  kfl  le  Iht  Ualoa  anqr  m  iheini 


» —  «•  -  -  -  —  • 
■^  %m9  move. 
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He  wished  to  return  to  the  organization  by  divisii 
or  else  to  be  authorized  ^to  rdicTO  from  du^  with  this 
army,  commanders  of  corps  or  diyisions  who  find  them- 
selves  incompetent."  This  was  a  fresh  manifestation 
of  the  hostility  to  Generals  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and 
Keyes,  shown  when  the  President  had  OTcrruled  him  in 
March  by  organizbg  the  army  into  corps,  and  giving 
the  command  of  ihem  to  those  generals  who  were 
entitled  to  it  by  rank. 

To  this  dispatch  die  following  reply  was  sent  on  the 
same  day  by  Mr.  Stanton :  — 

The  President  is  unwilling  to  have  ths  army  oorps  organ* 
isation  broken  up;  but  also  nnwilling  that  the  oonunanding 
general  shall  be  trammeled  and  embarrassed  in  aetnal  skir- 
mtshing  oollision  with  the  tnemy,  and  on  the  ere  of  an  ex- 
pected great  battle.  YoUf  therefore,  may  temporarily  sus- 
pend that  organisation  hi  the  army  now  under  your  ^wiin^tfttift 
command,  and  adopt  any  you  see  fit  untU  fnrthsr  orders.  He 
also  writes  you  privately. 

The  letter  of  the  President  to  General  McdeDan, 
referred  to  in  the  abcFve,  is  as  follows :  — 

DsAB  Sn, — I  have  just  assisted  the  Seeretavy  of  War  in 
framing  the  part  of  a  dispatch  to  you  relating  to  wmy  eorps, 
which  dispatch,  ol  course,  wiU  have  reached  yon  long  before 
thiswiU. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  yon  privately  on  this  snbjeet. 
I  ordered  the  army  corps  organisation  not  only  on  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  twelve  generals  whom  you  had  sdected 
and  asdgned  as  generals  cf  divisions,  but  also  ou  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  every  military  man  I  oould  get  an  opinion 
from,  and  every  modem  militaiy  book,  yoursdf  only  excepted. 
Of  course,  I  did  not  on  my  own  Judgment  pretend  to  under* 
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■tud  tiM  nbjeet.  I  now  tUnk  it  IndiqwnMbl*  for  joa  to 
knmr  how  yvar  itrnggla  aguart  it  ii  leoaiTad  in  qouian 
wUoh  m  eatmot  totinij  ditngud.  It  i«  loak«d  npon  as 
Bonlj  an  t&tt%  to  pampar  one  or  two  pet*  and  to  pcneento 
aad  dagnda  their  anppowd  rivab.  I  bare  no  word  from 
SomnoT,  Haintaalman,  or  Kajaa.  Hm  oomnanders  ol  theag 
aerpa  are,  of  ooane,  the  thtw  Ugheet  offleeia  with  joa,  bnt  I 
aa  eonttantlj  told  that  Ton  hare  no  eonmiltation  or  oommn- 
nieatiea  with  them )  that  joa  eonanlt  and  ooimnnnieato  with 
nobody  bat  Oenenl  flta  John  Porter,  and  perhapi  General 
Franklin.  I  do  not  uy  that  theae  oonplidnla  are  tne  or 
jnat  i  bnt  at  all  erento  it  ii  proper  joa  ahould  know  of  thrir 
anateDoa.  Do  the  oommanden  of  oorpa  diaob^  jonr  ordan 
in  anjthingT 

When  jroQ  relieved  General  Hamilton  of  hi*  oommaad  the 
ether  day,  yon  Hierebj  k)ot  the  eon&denee  of  at  bait  one  of 
jvnr  beet  trienda  in  the  Senate.  And  here  let  me  aaj,  not  aa 
lypUeaUa  to  yon  penonally,  that  Mnatora  and  repreaent^ 
thei  apeak  of  me  In  their  [duee  ai  they  pIcMe,  witboot  qnee- 
tioo,  uid  that  offloera  of  the  army  nnet  eeaae  addnaainf 
inanlting  latlen  to  thaea  for  taking  no  greater  liberty  wlA 
Oem, 

Bat  to  ntnrai  a»  ymt  itrcmg  ewragh— are  yon  atrwig 
•ooo^  etan  with  my  help— to  aet  your  foot  npon  the  neoke 
ef  Snmner,  Hdnta^man,  and  Keyee  all  at  OMoT  Hue  ia  a 
practical  and  reiy  aeriona  qneetioa  for  yoa. 

The  Maoew  of  your  anny  and  the  eanae  ol  the  ooontiy  aia 
tiie  ■un^  and  of  eontaa  I  OBly  daatn  the  good  of  the  eaasa. 

A  little  later  die  PmideDt  authorised  the  formatim 
of  two  additional  pnmtioBal  armj  oorpa,  to  be  oom- 
Buuded  by  Geneiala  Porter  and  Franklin.  The;  wen 
numbered  the  6tli  and  6th.  The  order  annoniunnf 
tint  «aa  pramnlgUod  bj  Oesenl  HeClelUn  Mrj  18. 
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The  FreaideDt  and  his  Secretw;  of  War  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  wanting  in  forbeafance  towards  the 
general,  who,  like  •  spoiled  ohild,  was  nererthelesa  just 
as  detennined  in  hit  hostili^  after  being  indulged  as 
when  opposed.  When  an  <nder  was  distasteful  to  him, 
the  onlj  attention  pud  to  it  by  him  was  to  persistentlj 
demand  iti  revooatioD  or  mo^ficatitm.  The  gorenf 
tnoit  had  to  omnpromise  with  him  and  nuke  oorpa 
oommanden  of  hia  two  £ftToritee  before  he  would  sthi 
aeem  to  tolenta  their  aenimi,  alreadj  under  his  eont- 
mand.  Even  then  he  made  no  show  of  being  i«eoa> 
died  to  the  latter. 


CHAFTEB  IIY 


Hm  Fdl  of  Norfolk  Mid  tho  Dwtnielkm  of  tho  MfltrlflMM. 
Jamot  Bifor  tlm  opened  to  HeQoUML 


— Hm 


Chr  the  day  of  the  eTacnation  of  Torktowoi  Mr. 
Stanton  sent  the  following  to  General  Wool,  at  Fortreee 
Monroe :  — 

The  President  desires  to  know  whether  your  f oree  is  in  eon- 
dition  for  a  sadden  moTement,  if  one  shonld  he  ordered  nnder 
jonr  eonunand.    Please  have  it  in  readiness. 

On  the  6th  the  President  and  Secretaries  Stanton  and 
Chase  were  at  Fortress  Monrooi  as  appeared  by  the  fol- 
lowing dispateh  from  Stanton  to  McClellan :  — • 

The  Prssident  with  the  Seoretary  of  the  Treasury  reached 
here  a  Isw  moments  ago,  haying  left  Washington  last  evening, 
and  we  are  rejoioed  to  learn  of  the  success  of  your  recent 
operatHiDs.  I  find  here  a  copy  of  your  dispatch  of  this  day^s 
date,  and  in  answer  to  inquiry  state  that  you  are  authorised 
to  inscribe  the  names  of  battles  npon  regimental  banneis  at 
your  discretion.  We  shall  remain  here  a  day  or  two,  and 
will  be  g^  to  oonfor  with  yon  to-morrow  and  render  yon  any 


May  7  Mr.  Stanton  sent  the  following  to  General 
MeCleUan:—- 

Tour  dispatch  received,  and  I  am  rejoiced  at  the  success  of 
jour  operations.  An  expedition  under  Captain  Bodgers  wiU 
under  eapiess  ctdeis  be  sent  up  the  James  Biver  to-ai^it» 
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ooowitjng  of  tlw  Galena  and  two  gnnboati  for  tha  putpoM  of 
eoopentiBS  with  jon.  Tlwj  itert  a*  toon  as  pOoti  ou  b* 
foqnd.  Wednoadaj  midnight.  la  tbsra  aaTthing  bIm  joa 
want  7 

And  on  the  8th  Mr.  Stanton  tel^rftphed  Goieral 
MoClelkn:  — 

Cotnmandu  Bodgart  with  thne  ennboati  itartad  thii  mom- 
lug  np  tha  JuiM  Ktn.  If  jon  oan  aid  tb«m  atif  waj  wiUi 
mppliw  in  MM  &»j  run  abort,  it  ma^  ba  well  to  ba  in  eondi- 
tion  to  do  M.  A  rebel  tiig.boBt  from  Norfidlc  eama  over  and 
■nrrendered  to  oa  this  morning,  llief  report  that  for  three 
daja  Norfolk  waa  being  eraenatad,  the  Kavj  Yard  bung  dia- 
mantlad,  tha  tioopa  going  aoma  to  Rtchmond  and  othara 
north  to  join  Jaokaon.  The  Yorlttown,  Jamestown,  and  two 
oUier  tabal  gnnboati  are  np  the  Jamee  River,  and  tha  Ueni- 
mao  will  probably  tij  to  get  up  t^day. 

An  attack  on  Sawell*  Foint  batteriea  will  be  nada  t»^ 
bj  CoDunodore  Ooldaborongh  and  General  WooL 

Beport  anytlung  jon  need. 

Tbe  deaerten  aaj  there  la  gnat  eoutemation  in  Riohmond 
and  Norfolk,  Tha  maoUoeir  of  tha  Na*7  Yard  and  all  tha 
Mtton,  tobaoeo,  and  oil  are  being  ahippod  to  Wddon  and 
BaWgh. 

On  thg  8th  Mr.  Stanton  lent  to  Waahington  th«  fot 
lowinj;  aooonnt  of  tha  naval  aKpedition  np  th«  Jmimi 
Bim,  and  of  the  tnoremant  npon  Norfolk:— 

An  attack  on  BeweUa  Point  will  be  made  t»dar.  Ceui- 
mandar  Bodgera  with  three  gnnboata  moved  tiua  aaonung  i^ 
the  Jaotaa  Biver  toward  Biehmond.  We  abaU  advance  di- 
raetlf  on  SottxA.  Cannonading  np  the  Jamea  Biver  ean  be 
diitinetlf  heard  at  Qm  iwMBnt,  nppoaed  to  ba  our  gnnboata 
BttMUag  Oa  Toiktom  and  Jiaaitown  that  vnl  lyt** 
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■kkliago.    Baport  »ji  that  all  the  tobacco,  oa,  Mid  eottoB 
aM  being  renMmd  iioin  Norfolk.    Tbings  ara  numiig  now. 

And  later  in  the  day  the  £ol]0wing:  — 

Tbe  Fkendent  is  at  ibis  moment  (two  o'clock  p.  m.)  at  Fcvt 
Wool  witoessmg  our  gunboats— tbree  of  them  besides  the 
Monitor  and  StoTcns — shelling  tbe  rebel  batteries  at  Sewrfls 

Pomt  At  tbe  same  time,  beaty  firing  up  tbe  James  BiTcr 
indicates  that  Bodgers  and  Morris  are  figbting  tbe  Jamestown 

and  Ywktown  up  tbe  James  Bxnat.  Tbe  boom  of  beaty 
Mimonading  strikee  tbe  ear  ewy  minute.  The  Sawyer  gun 
In  Fort  Wool  has  silenced  one  battery  on  Sewdls  Pohit 
The  James  rifle  mounted  on  Fort  Wool  also  does  good  work. 
b  was  a  beantifol  right  to  witness  tbe  boats  moring  on 
Sewells  Pomt,  and  one  after  the  other  opening  fire  and  Uaa- 
faig  away  emy  minnte.  The  troops  will  be  ready  in  an  hour 
tomore.  The  ships  engaged  are  tbe  Dacotah,  the  SaTsnnah, 
and  the  San  Jarinto,  tbe  Monitor  and  the  Sterens.  The 
Merrimao  has  not  made  her  appearance,  but  is  eipeoted  in 
tbe  fiekl  erery  minute.  A  rebel  tug  came  orer  this  morning, 
and  tbe  deserters  said  that  tbe  Merrimao  was  at  Norfolk  when 

thqrl«^ 

The  naval  attack  on  the  batteries  at  Sewells  Pcnnt 
was  followed  by  tbe  landing  of  troopo  in  that  Tioinity 
by  General  Wool»  during  the  night  of  the  9th. 

Mr.  Stanton  telegraphed  to  Washington  from  Fortress 

Monroe  May  10 : — 

The  troops  weie  landed  bst  nif^t,  and  are  on  tbe  advance 
to  Norfolk.  NoUung  f or  the  bst  twenty-four  hours  from 
Bodgers'sezpeditkNi.  Nothbg  of  any  interest  from  the  army. 
Your  telegram  reoelfed.    We  diall  wait  tbe  result  on  Norfolk. 

Later  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Stanton  tskgraphed 
General  McOkDan:— 


DESTBUCnON  OF  THE  mmtrm^^  ^^^ 

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  surrendered  to  General  Wool  at 
five  o'clock  thu  afternoon  without  a  battle.  General  Huger 
withdrew  his  force.  General  Yiele  is  m  possession  with  Aw9 
thousand  troops.  Tbe  city  was  not  burned.  The.smoke  and 
fires  whioh  have  been  ririble  for  some  hours  in  that  direction 
arose  from  other  causee.  General  Wool  and  Secretary  Qiase, 
who  accompanied  hbn  from  Norfolk,  have  returned  heie. 

On  the  lltfa  Mr.  Stanton  sent  the  foDowing  to  P.  H. 
Watson :  — 

The  Merrimac  was  bhmn  up  by  tbe  rebels  at  two  minutes 
before  fire  o'dock  this  morning.  She  was  set  fire  to  about 
three  o'clock,  and  tbe  explosion  took  phuM  at  tbe  time  stoted. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  a  grand  sig^t  by  those  who  saw  it 

The  Monitor,  Stefens,  and  the  gunboats  have  gone  up  towards 
Norfolk. 

General  McCleUan  had  telegraphed  to  Secretaiy  Stan- 
ton on  the  10th : — 

Should  Norfolk  be  taken  and  tiie  Merrimao  destn^yed,  I 
can  change  my  line  to  tbe  James  Birer  and  dispense  with 
tiierailroad. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  ihe  morning  of  the  11th,  Mcaellan 
sent  the  following  from  his  camp,  nineteen  miles  ham 
WiUiamsbnig :  — 

I  congratuhto  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  npon  the 
destruction  of  tbe  Merrimac  I  would  now  most  earnestly 
urge  that  our  gunboats  and  the  iroodad  boats  be  sent  as  &r 
as  posriUe  up  tbe  James  Birm  without  deky.  Tbb  wiU 
enable  me  to  make  our  morements  much  more  dedsiTe. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Na^  ordered 
Commodore  Goldsborough  to  push  all  the  boate  he 
could  spare  np  the  James  Biver,  erai  to  ^^^^^1^ 
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iinlM  otherwiia  ord«»d  by  the  Pwtident  The  Mr 
lowing  dispatoh  irom  Stanton  to  MoCWUn  the  Mine 
iMf  showi  tliat  the  latter  did  not  lack  the  rapport  of 
the  naTy,i«  he  fait  diipoeed  to  change  hii  base  to  the 

JameaBirer: — 

We  aie  on  boaid  the  itwiiar  homwraid  hoand,  ha  Jf 
ioH  letonad  iram  Norfolk.  Tha  order  to  irad  the  Monitor, 
Stofeoi.  and  one  or  two  otfier  boali  qp  the  Jamee  Bifwhao 

bera  ghen  and  Witt  he  eieented  inunedialdj,  ae  I  an^ - 
W  nafJOtteer  GoUiborooi^ 


I  . 


I 
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CHAPTER  LY 


MadaUaa't  Snafl  Pace  on  thb  PtaiimU.— His  VtSbten  to  take  tiie 
line  of  tfie  Jemei  BiTer  on  two  FkrotaUe  OeeeiioiM.— Thea 
ettnbvtat  FUhfooC  hifCSNDpeigB  tonotliefingtakeaH.— Hit 
CofiofpondoDea,  oz|KMiiig  Glaiiag  IneoMJituMy,  and  lafatiif 
men/  Statamenti  in  hit  Book. 

Thb  Merrimao  had  been  a  formidable  menace  to  all 
operationa  in  the  lower  Chesapeake  from  the  time  of 
her  appearance  in  Hampton  Boada  on  the  8th  of  March. 
Aldiough  she  had  been  so  damaged  by  the  Monitor  that 
on  the  following  day  she  had  been  compelled  to  go 
into  dock  at  NorfoUc  for  repairs,  the  fact  of  her  ex- 
istence had  operated  as  an  efficient  blockade  of  die 
James  Rirer.  By  her  destruction  on  the  11th  of  May 
that  blockade  had  been  raised. 

General  McClellan's  dispatch  to  Stanton  on  the  day 
before  was  ezpressiye  of  eUtion  at  the  morement  on 
Norfolk,  and  of  his  apparent  eagerness  to  make  the 
James  Biver  the  base  of  his  operationa  in  the  OTent  of 
its  raccess.  He  said  it  woold  enable  him  to  diq;Mnse 
widi  die  railroad  running  from  the  head  of  York  Biver 
to  Bichmond.  On  the  11th  he  congratulated  Stanton 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  on  die  destruction  of 
the  MerrimaCy  and  earnestly  urged  that  gunboaia  and 
ironckda  be  sent  XKp  the  Jamea  Bi?er  without  delay, 
saying  thia  would  enable  him  to  make  mnoh  more 
decisiye  morementa. 
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ffis  wiiheB  irere  immediAtelj  complied  witb,  a&d  • 
mcmiip  so  infomiiiig  bim  was  reoeiTed  by  him  from 
Mr.  Stanton  on  the  same  day.  All  thia  olearly  ^ppean 
from  the  diapatehea  quoted  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

No  impediment  remained  to  preyent  the  adoption  of 
the  Jamea  Biver  as  hia  base.  Hia  own  judgment  had 
the  approval  of  the  Secretariea  of  War  and  of  Ihe  Navy. 
Being  thoa  left  perfectly  free  on  the  11th  of  Ifay  to 
adopt  either  the  Jamea  or  the  York  BiYet,  he  deliber- 
ately adopted  the  latterl  From  the  hoar  that  gon* 
boata  and  irondada  were  ordered  op  the  Jamea  Bireri  at 
hia  reqnea^  by  Admiral  Goldaborough,  he  mored  itead- 
ily  in  the  other  direction.  Although  according  to  hia 
^Own Story  *'  ''the  roada  were  so  bad,  narrow, and  un- 
frequent  as  to  render  the  morement  of  large  masses 
▼eiy  slow  and  difficult, — ao  much  ao  that  in  the  more- 
ment to  White  House  oo-the  15th  and  16th  it  required 
lorty-eight  houra  to  move  two  divisions  and  their  two 
traina  five  milea,*'  *  he  nevertheless  moved  hia  army  to 
the  lastnamed  locality,  and  tiiere  established  his  head* 
quarters  on  the  16th. 

In  his  book  he  thus  statea  the  advantagea  of  the 
Jamea  Biver  aa  a  base :  — 

Whh  the  aid  ol  tiie  gunboats  and  water  transportation,  I 
am  sure  that  I  conU  have  ceoupied  Petersbnig  and  phcsd 
the  army  between  that  place  ud  Bichmond,  eo  thai  the 
iroold  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  capital  or  to 
it  and  attack  in  a  position  ol  my  own  Aoosing.* 

As  to  the  Une  of  the  Tork  and  Fkmunkaj,  bete  la 
hia  statement  aa  to  ita  fatal  disadvantagea :  — 

^Omaimjffjf^HL  ^«  iNA, p^e COL 
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As  it  was  hnpossible  to  get  at  Biflhmond,  and  tiie  enemy's 
aimy  oorering  it,  without  crosnng  the  Ghickahondny,  I  was 
obliged  to  divide  theAm^  ol  the  Potomac  into  two  parte 
separated  by  that  stream. 

And  yet  he  deliberately  adopted  thia  line  without  any 
auggestion  from  Washington,  or  from  any  source  wha^ 
ever,  after  the  James  Biver  had  been  opened  to  him'  at 
hia  own  request  If  he  had  approached  Bichmond  by 
the  Jamea,  he  says  he  would  have  «  avoided  the  dekys 
and  losses  incurred  in  bridging  the  CSiickahominy,  and 
could  have  had  the  army  united  in  one  body,  inatead 
of  being  necessarily  divided  by  that  stream." ' 

If  Ihese  were  indeed  his  opinions  at  Ihe  fa'm^ aa  in 

hia  book  he  would  have  it  appear— what  defense  can 
be  made  for  the  perversity  with  which  he  first  doomed 
his  army  to  contend  for  forty  days  with  the  deadly 
vapors  of  the  CShickahominy  swamps,  and  then  to  the 
seven  days  of  merely  defensive  fighting,  initiated  by 
the  enemy,  and  the  seven  nights*  flight  to  Harrison's 
Tianding  on  the  Jamea? 

His  own  defense  »*  that  his  movements  from  the 
Uth  of  Hay  to  the  16th,  when  he  vduntarOy  estab- 
lished his  headquartera  at  White  House  on  the  Fkmun- 
key  Biver,  were  compelled  by  an  order  of  the  Fkeaiden^ 
made  two  days  after  the  las^named  date.' 

''This  order,''  he  say^  ''rendered  it  impossible  for 
me  to  use  the  James  Biver  aa  a  Une  of  operationa; 
forced  me  to  estaUish  our  depots  on  the  Pamunkaj, 
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and  to  ^iproaoh  Bichniond  from  the  north.    Heram 
by  the  frdlme  of  the  eampaign.** 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  man  to  erowd  the  aame 
amount  of  aelfirtaltification  into  the  same  apaoe.  lot 
vm  lecapitolate :  Aa  we  have  eeen,  he  waa,  at  the  yeiy 
^iniA  of  reoeiTing  that  order,  on  the  18th  of  May,  — 
and  had  been  for  two  daya,  —  ahready  eatablished  on 
the  PamunkqTi  of  hia  own  free  ohoioe. 

He  had  told  Stanton  on  the  10th|  that  if  the  Merri- 
mao  weie  deatroyed,  he  conld  change  hia  Une  to  the 
Jamea  Bmr,  and  ^dispenae  with  the  raihroad  from 
Bichmond  to  Weat  Point"  When  thia  eyent  happened, 
he  had  aaked  for  gonboata  to  be  sent  np  the  Jamea 
River  to  enable  him  to  make  these  ''deciaiTe  move- 
menta/'  Hia  request  had  been  complied  with,  and  at 
Stanton'a  aolicitation  Admiral  Goldsborough  had  been 
ordered  to  send  the  gunboats  up  on  the  same  day, 
and  he  had  been  so  informed.  Thus  the  initiatiTe  for 
the  adoption  of  the  James  Birer  as  a  base  had  actually 
been  taken  on  Ihe  11th  of  May  by  Stanton,  who  could' 
not  then  have  doubted  that  it  would  be  followed  up  by 
Qeneral  McGlellan ;  but  instead  of  so  doing,  without 
eren  a  suggestion  from  any  source,  the  latter  had,  on 
the  18th,  been  moving  hia  troopa  up  the  Famunkey 
Biver  and  away  from  the  Jamea  Birer  for  the  seven 
days  immediately  following  the  opening  of  the  latter  to 

hiauae. 

During  that  week  he  had  been  wildly  calling  for 
reinf oroementa.  To  Ihe  President  he  dedared  that 
the  enemy  had  double  the  number  of  his  troops, 
besidea  having  the  advantage  of  intrenohmenta.    In 
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the  aame  dispatch  he  said  it  waa  entirdy  poasible  that 
the  rebela  might  abandon  Bichmond,  but  that  if  they 
did,  he  wanted  to  be  in  a  condition  to  presa  them  when 
they  should  make  a  stand  west  or  soudi  of  that  place. 
Even  if  more  troops  were  not  needed,  **  it  would,"  he 
aaid,  ^  have  Ihe  best  moral  effect  for  us  to  display  an 
imposing  force  in  the  ci^tal  of  the  rebel  govern- 
ment" > 
Monday,  the  12th,  he  wrote  to  his  wife:-^ 

I  think  one  more  battle  here  will  finiih  the  work.  leipeet 
a  gnat  one,  Imt  feel  that  eonfide&oe  in  my  men  and  that  trust 
In  God,  which  makes  me  veiy  sanguine  as  to  the  lesolt 

My  govemmenti  alas,  it  is  not  giving  me  any  aid,  bat  I 
will  do  the  best  I  can  with  what  I  have,  and  trust  to  God^ 
mercy  and  the  oonmge  of  my  men  lor  the  lesnlt 

On  the  15th  he  wrote:  — 

I  don't  know  yet  what  to  make  of  the  rebels.  I  do  not  see 
how  thej  can  possibly  abandon  Yiiginia  and  Richmond  with- 
out a  battle,  nor  do  I  understand  why  ihejr  abandoned  and 
destrojed  Norfolk  and  the  Merrimae,  unless  they  also  intend 
to  abuidon  all  of  Virginia.  There  is  a  ponle  somewheie 
idiioh  will  soon  be  solved. 

On  the  17th  he  wrote:  — 

It  is  very  diffloolt  to  divine  whether  secesh  will  fight  a 
great  battle  in  front  of  Bichmond  or  not  I  still  think  thsj 
onght  to,  but  there  are  some  circnmstanoes  which  look  some- 
frfmt  as  if  they  wodd  evacoate. 

That  he  could  thus  imagine  it  possible  for  the  enemy 
to  run  away  from  intrenched  positions,  and  give  up  their 

>  Om  Sttrf,  pH«  8«8-  Diqpuftdi  ts  the  Puriilmt,  Ifiy  141^  ITsr 
AiotNb,  id.  iL  |Mt  L  pb  IS. 
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eapttel,  ify  at  he  dedaiedi  they  had  twice  hk  nmnbery 
indifatw  that  his  mental  prooewei  were  ontode  of  any 
other  human  experience. 

Whik  General  MoCleUan't  disordered  imagination 
pictnred  to  him  an  enemy  in  front  twice  the  number  of 
his  own  force,  the  Confederate  goyemment  was  actually 
making  preparations  for  the  eraouation  of  Bichmondi  if 
it  should  become  a  ntc&mtj, — a  danger  which  to  Ihem 
seemed  imminent  for  the  two  weeks  f  oQowing  the  battle 
of  Williamsburg.  This  &ct  is  fully  established  by  the 
following  extracts  from  the  Confederate  correspondence 
in  the  ^  War  Records.''  The  Confederate  Secretary  of 
War  wrote  from  Bichmond  to  the  President  of  the 
Biohmondi  Fredericksburg,  and  Petersburg  Baiboad 
Company,  May  0, 1862,  as  foUows:  — 

The  goreimiient  dssbes^^fai  the  erent  of  the  coenpatkm  of 
tids  dty  bj  the  eoemj,  tiiat  all  of  your  roUhig  stock  and 
materials  nsoeisaiy  for  the  operation  of  the  road  should  be 
sent  Sooth.  Ton  will  therefore  prepare  it  for  lemotal,  and 
ehonkl  the  danger  become  fanminent,  yon  will  remore  it  with- 
out waiting  lor  fnrtiier  instnwtioos. 

To  the  Confederate  adjutant- general  he  wrote 
May  10  J— 

HaTS  such  of  your  records  and  papers  as  ought  to  be  pre- 
ssrted,  and  are  not  required  for  constant  reference,  packed 
in  boxes  for  remotal  and  marind  so  as  to  designate  the  bureau 

to  wUdh  th^  bdcng.  Books  and  papers  necessaiy  for  con- 
stent  reference  may  be  kept  hi  the  preeeei,  but  boxes  must  be 

prepared  for  Asm.  This  is  only  btended  as  a  prudent  etepi 
and  is  not  caused  by  any  bad  news  from  the  army.  There  is 
M  need,  theretote,  tor  any  panic  in  the  city,  and  it  diould  be 
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prevented  by  tiie  asBorance  that  we  hsTe  erery  leaeon  to  tiiiuk 
that  the  city  can  be  snoeessfnlly  defended. 

The  following,  dated  Ifay  10,  from  General  D.  H. 
BjH  to  the  rebel  Secretary  of  War  shows,  the  demoral- 
ized  condition  of  the  enemy  at  that  time :  — 

It  is  with  deep  mortificaticn  that  I  report  that  sereial 
thousand  soldiers  and  many  indiWdnals  with  commissions 
hsTe  fled  to  Biehmond  on  pretext  of  ■ickness.  They  have 
eren  thrown  away  their  arms  that  their  flight  mi|^t  not  be 
impeded.  Cannot  these  miiierable  wretches  be  arrested  and 
retnmed  to  their  regiments,  where  they  can  have  their  heads 
shaTcd  and  be  drummed  cut  ol  the  senrice? 

May  13  General  Lee  wrote  to  General  Joaeph  John* 
ston  as  follows :  — 

I  haTC  receiTed  your  letter  ol  to-day  by  Major  Cole  In 
reference  to  the  supply  of  prorisions  for  your  army.  In  the 
OTcnt  of  Bichmond  hl^ng  bto  the  hands  of  tiie  enenqr* 

Then  follows  a  statement  of  Ihe  formation  of  suppty 
depots  at  Danville^  Charlotte,  Atlanta,  GordonsrOle^ 
Charlottesyille^  and  Lynchburg. 

On  die  17lh  of  May  Jefferson  Davis  wrote  to  General 
Johnston  as  follows :  — 

There  is  much  manif  estaticn  of  a  determination  that  the 
ancient  and  honored  capital  of  Virginia,  now  the  seat  of  the 
Confederate  gOTemment,  shall  not  &11  into  tiie  hands  of  the 
enemy.    Many  say  rather  let  it  be  a  heap  of  rubbish. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  in  req;K>nse  to  a  call  made  upoia 
hhn  by  General  Lee  at  the  request  of  Jefferson  Davis^ 
General  Johnston  reported  the  strength  of  the  anqr 
under  his  command  near  Bichmond  to  be  68,688. 
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The  rtiengtfa  of  the  Amy  of  the  Potomao  on  the 
2()th  of  May,  ae  officially  leporfced  by  General  MoCleDan, 
was  128,864,  of  which  he  reported  that  there  were 
pieeent  for  duty  and  eqoipped  107,088. 

The  Preaident  and  his  Secretary  of  War  could  not 
fall  to  see  from  McClellan's  wild  and  incoherent  hm- 
gnage  that  he  intended  to  do  nothbg,  and  that  he 
intended  to  place  the  bkme  for  inaction  npon  the  gof^ 
emment,  for  not  sending  him  the  troops  then  guarding 
the  capital.  Indeed,  at  this  time,  every  newspaper  that 
was  unfriendly  to  the  national  cause  was  loudly  making 
that  very  charge  against  the  administration.  These 
publications  were  read  b  Bichmond,  and  could  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  satisfy  the  Confederate  authorities 
that  HcGleUan  contemplated  no  offensiye  movement 

Following  is  Stanton's  dispatch  of  the  18th  of  May 
to  McClellan,  which  the-latter  said  had  alone  controlled 
his  previous  action  from  the  11th  to  the  16th  of  that 
month  in  selectii^^  his  base  of  operations: — 

Odtxral,— Your  dispatoh  to  the  President  asking  refai- 
loioemenfts  his  been  received  and  osrefnllj  considered.  ^ 

The  President  is  not  willmg  to  oncorer  the  capital  entirely ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  eren  if  this  were  pmdent,  it  would 
require  more  tune  to  e£foot  that  junction  belween  your  army 
and  that  of  the  Bappahannook  by  way  of  the  Potomac  and 
the  York  River  than  by  a  land  route.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
bcrease  the  f  orae  of  the  knd  attack  upon  BicbmoDd  at  the 
earliest  moment,  General  MoDoweU  has  been  ordered  to  maieh 

i^on  that  city  by  the  shortest  route. 

He  is  ordered,  keepbg  U  mself  always  hi  position  to  save 
the  capital  fram  aU  possible  attaek,  so  to  operate,  as  to  put 
Us  left  wbg  in  eommunfaatkm  with  your  right  wbg,  and 
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you  are  instructed  to  cooperate  so  as  to  establish  this  eom- 
munioation  as  soon  as  possible  by  extending  your  right  wbg 
to  the  north  of  R»AhtB^md. 

It  is  believed  that  thu  communication  can  be  safely  es- 
tablished either  north  or  south  of  the  Pamunkey  River. 

In  any  event,  yon  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy*s  forces  from  leavbg  Bichmond  and  falling  in 
orerwhelming  force  upon  General  McDowell  He  will  move 
with  between  thirty-Ave  (85)  and  forfy  thousand  men. 

A  copy  of  the  instructions  to  Oenml  McDowell  are  with 
this.  The  specific  task  assigned  to  his  command  has  been  to 
provide  against  any  danger  to  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

At  your  earnest  call  for  reinforcements,  he  is  sent  forward 
to  cooperate  in  the  reduction  of  Richmond,  and  charged,  in 
attempting  this,  not  to  uncover  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
you  will  give  no  order,  either  before  or  after  your  junetioii, 
which  can  put  him  out  of  position  to  coTer  this  dty.  You 
and  he  will  communicate  with  each  other  by  telegraph  or 
otherwise,  as  freqnentiy  as  may  be  necessary  for  efficient 
cooperation.  When  General  McDowell  is  in  position  on  your 
right,  his  supplies  must  be  drawn  from  West  Point,  and  yon 
will  instruct  yoor  staff  offioem  to  be  prepared  to  supply  him 
by  that  route.  • 

The  President  desires  that  General  McDowell  retain  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  d 
the  forces  with  which  he  moves  forward. 

By  order  of  the  President. 

Tbis  order,  it  should  be  rememberedi  was  in  response 
to  McCIellan's  vehement  and  repeated  declarations  that 
his  army  was  about  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  enemyi 
unless  he  could  have  the  aid  of  the  forces  which  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  defense  of  Washington. 
He  feared  the  enemy  was  so  weak  that  he  would  abandon 
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Biohmond  and  go  South  without  a  fight,  and  yet  so 
itrong  that  he  woold  onuh  the  Union  anny.  And  so 
he  stood  still  and  did  nothing. 

MoCSlellan  sent  a  lengthy  dispatch  to  the  President  in 
iesp<mse  to  this  order,  in  which  he  discussed  water 
transportationi  and  raised  an  issoe  as  to  Ihe  rdative 
aothority  of  McDoweD  and  himself  orer  the  troops  of 
the  former  when  these  should  arriye.  Bnt  neither  in 
that  nor  in  any  sabseqoent  one  did  he  make  the  slight- 
est intimation  that  the  order  had  anything  to  do  with 
his  selection,  as  a  line  of  operations,  of  the  York  and 
Pamonkey  rirers  as  against  the  James.  How  oonld  he 
have  done  so,  when  of  his  own  free  will  he  had  two 
days  before  (16th)  advanced  to  White  House  on  the 
Pamunkqr,  and  had  on  the  18th  ordered  an  advanee  of 
his  headquarters  witii  the  army  corps  five  miles  further 
up  that  rirer  to  TunstalL's  Station?' 

And  yet  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  when  he  had 
been  depriyed  of  command,  and  was  at  his  home  in  New 
Jersey,  he  wrote  what  he  called  an  official  report, 
abounding  in  contradictions,  inconsistencies,  and  mis- 
representations, in  which  he  declared  that  this  order  of 
Hay  18  forced  him  to  adopt  the  line  of  the  York  and 
Pamunkey  and  caused  the  &ilure  of  his  campaign.  In 
that  report  he  eialted  the  Hue  of  the  James  Biver,  to 
which,  as  has  been  here  shown  from  the  record,  he 
promptiy  turned  his  back  as  soon  as  it  was  opened  to 
him  on  the  11th  of  Hay. 

On  diis  inapUcaUe  course  of  McGleDan,  Jeffsrson 
Ikrissays:  — 
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The  considerations  which  bdaosd  General  MeCleUan  to 
make  his  base  on  tiie  Y<Mrk  Baiper  had  at  least  pardy  csased 
to  exist  From  tiie  corps  far  which  he  had  so  persistontiy 
applied,  he  had  reoeiTed  the  diTision  iHiieh  he  most  Tslned, 
and  the  dsstraotion  of  the  Viiginia  [Meirimso]  had  left  the 
James  Birar  open  to  his  fleet  and  transports  as  far  up  as 
Dnuy'i  Bluff,  ind  the  withdrawal  of  General  Johnston  across 
tiie  Chickahominy  made  it  quite  practicable  lor  him  to  trans- 
fer  his  army  to  the  James  Biver,  tiie  south  side  of  whksh  had 
then  but  weak  defenses,  and  thus  by  a  short  march  to  gain 
more  than  all  the  adwitages  whidi  at  a  kter  period  of  the 

war  General  Grant  obtamed  at  the  saerifioe  of  a  hecatomb  of 
soldiers.! 

To  his  wifa  McCleUan  wrote  at  midnight  Hay  18:— 
Those  hounds  m  Waahmgton  are  after  me  again. 

This  could  only  haye  referred  to  the  President  and 
his  Secretary  of  War,  the  immediate  prorocation  being 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  McDowell's  advanoe  to  his 
mspfortf  and  contained  in  Stanton's  diqiateh  to  him  d 
that  date,  fast  abo?e  eited. 

>  JNm  flNtf  IW  V'Ot.ON^hfaato  G^MTiMMii;  vtL  iL  f.  1C& 
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It  Memed  to  1ikt«  beoonw  tiie  letded  poliojr  of  Geo- 
enl  HoClellaa  to  Mt  on  tlw  d^enave  towiidi  tba 
nbeli,  and  to  make  offennre  ww  on^  npon  his  own 
gOTonment  Well  ondentuidiiig  the  Mgn  anxieij  of 
the  Union  maoMi  of  tlie  people  to  tee  him  delirer  hu 
fint  blow  ftt  the  nbelUou,  bnt  apparently  detttmined 
not  to  fight,  he  oommenoed  the  work  of  miileading  the 
poblio  mind  into  the  belief  thft  the  War  Deparbnent 
waa  holding  him  in  ohed^  and  depiiving  him  o£  foroea 
without  which  ha  waa  hopeUw  in  the  preeenca  of  the 
WMBj.  A  leriew  of  hia  newspaper  campaign  againat 
Hr.  Stanton  will  be  inttmotiTe.  The  editor  of  the 
Balttmote*' American  "addieaaed  Hr.  Stanton  a  letter 
■a  eariy  aa  the  9Ui  of  Aprils  in  which  he  Mid :  — 

A  prirato  note  fron  oar  odcnapondMit  with  Oenanl 
'M-'^n-,  intiiiiate  whli  all  lanUag  oOem  el  hb  ttdt, 
i^  muBkittBag  b  ihown  here  faidapririiig  HoCMlanal 
lieDowaD'a  oorpa.  Oar  mllhaiT  andMnitiea  have  nliaUe 
fafawaatton  that  Hagmdar's  foMt  19  to  lart  ntgU  wai  ab^ 
-     If  wa  thooU  be  de- 
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bated,  timm^  triokvytrf  McDowaD,*  tnriUe  ratribotiM 
wlU  nat  MBMiriMn,  I  Mod  700  tiki*  ai  oooiiiig  (rom  ana  in 
a  poaHka  to  know  tU  Malimnt  of  offlean  at  baadqnaiteia. 

Iliia  fomiahea  a  kc^  to  the  public  olaaor  which  tap- 
idly  aroae  b;  the  aid  irf  newipapeis  haring  cone^ond- 
enta  near  MjCIallan's  headqnartera. 

The  New  York  "Commercial  AdTertiaer"  of  April 
16  atated,  npon  what  it  deemed  the  "fnlleit  anthor- 
itj,"  what  General  MoGleUan's  "  plans  "  were,  and  how 
th^  had  been  diaananged  at  Waahington,  and  that 
the  snooeas  of  "his  grand  morement"  had  thoa  been 
pot  in  peril  It  waa  quite  sore  that  the  rebels  had 
thos  been  enabled  to  oonoentrate  at  Torktown  feroeo 
vastly  si^erior  to  those  of  the  goremment.  The  r»- 
mainder  of  the  article  waa  so  eridentlj  inqnrcd  from 
HcOlellan's  headqnarten  that  it  is  insrated  at  length: 

On  this  riiola  nbjeot  wa  foar  than  U  zoom  for  imiwriiMiM. 
sad  oooesion  for  esninn  scmiawWa.  I1»Te  appMui  to  be  a 
plot— wa  bar  indeed  that  it  is  not  in  appMoanoa  o&lr,  bat 
that  aooh  a  oomUaatfon  •xisto.both  here  and  in  Waabii^taB 
—to  preveat  Oaoetal  UoClallHi  aabieTin;  the  nsolti  oi  Iiia 
maste^  stntagr  of  Oe  fsO  and  wintw.  On  this  mbjeol 
w«  do  not  speak  anadTiiadly,  and  we  daam  b  high  tins  the 
nbjaot  ahooU  bo  vntilatsd,  and  thonnghlr  imdarttood  t^ 
the  poblib  We  do  not  baliave  that  the  Fkeatdeat  is  In  ' 
a  jnpathy  with  the  omu^ntata  againit  Goneral  HeClollaa's 
fsme  and  snooeas.  ¥nat  ths  fint,  the  chief  msglstrata,  who 
b  no  mean  jndgo  of  mon  la  ai?  lelatian  of  life,  was  lad  to 
glTe  Um  bb  eanfldene^  sad  b  now,  we  boliorc^  fordiar  than 
amr  facm  withdiawlag  it  Hh  same  fsaling,  wo  ondaistsnd, 
edslabithsOabinst|«»rsqr.  We  bar  b  b  tms,  bowac, 
that  Gonstal  MeClallaa  baa  na  TCsr  warn  falsnd  h  the  Sa»> 
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ntaij  ol  Wu.  Wfl  vonld  mil  for  »  mnaaiit  rarpii^^  ^<>*- 
•nr,  that  that  afflear  of  tha  gotmment  wooU  knowing  do 
dw  gaunl  eonunaading  an  ipjnitioab  Laait  ol  all  wooU 
w»  R^poM  that  tha  Seerataiy  at  Wu,  i&  aa^  idoa  of  luatil- 
1^  to  Oaoand  M<<3aUaa,  wcmld  eoBMnt  to  an7  noli  erip. 
liUng  of  tb«  (enaral'i  naoaroM  attd  monnunt*  aa  vonU  pot 
in  peril  hii  inoaMa  agauut  tiM  nbab.  It  la  bat  too  trae, 
howorar,  Oat  MeCUUa'a  onamiaa  do  not  ragard  tha  War 
DapnitaDMit  aa  n  Mriona  obataola  to  their  oheriabed  pmpoM 
of  nhimatelj  forang  liiin  from  hia  poution  aa  tba  gnwnl 
aonmiaBdiiv  tho  Amy  of  tlw  Fotomae. 

The  oaaaplTM7  a^init  Qonand  MeCMlaa  b  eompoaad 
nnin^  of  dviliaaa,  tbongh  tlia  nuMO  of  aotna  mOitaijr  eetn- 
Bundara  ara  apoltHi  of  in  oonneotioa  with  it.  ^w  gioond 
at  hoatilitr, ««  take  it,  ia  twcrfoU,— panonal  and  poUtioaL 
FarK»aI  m  mean  in  thia  tetiM,  that  tbe  geneial  atanda  in 
Aa  waj  of  rii'^^"T  of  other  eenunaading  effiean,  who  would 
oran  aaonra  to  th^  faTMitoa  tlw  honen  of  the  hnm  Oat 
awaita  Gameral  HoCUlan.  Tbie  motiTo  for  the  oppoaition 
to  him  ia  not  oeditaUe  to  tha  pabriotiani  of  thoae  who  an  ia- 
flnaneed  hj  H.  The  ptditical  ehanotar  vi  the  oppoaition  haa 
ba«n  noie  than  onoe  betrajed.  A  eartain  loliool  of  politi' 
(janfl  M*  angeied  with  Iiim,  and  bacMtaa  thc^  f  oreaee  a  poa- 
aibili^  that  he  maj  bo  o^ried  into  tha  next  praridenej,  bj 

thff  lltf'n""t™"  "*  "  mHtniiiiig  mJ  graiafnl  jwnpLi.      That, 

riiib  Ofowial  MoCUlan  haa  acted  on  the  nobla  prinoiide  el 
tto  Jofriah  pattiot, — **  I  am  doing  a  great  work  ao  that  I  CM>- 
Dot  oone  down ;  wl^  abonld  the  work  eonse  whilat  I  lean  it 
udeetnedown  to  joaT"  —  be  baa  nerertheleaa  felt  kean^ 
thia  beatili^  ia  not  to  bo  wmdered  at.  Nor  wOl  tha  eeantrj 
be  anrpriaed  if  the  inttrfennee  with  hi*  {dana  after  he  Mt 
WaaUngtoo  ptorea  to  h»Te  ben  the  nbjeot  of  an  aameat 
pnttet  to  the  War  DepaHawt,  wia  tbe  leqntat  that  h  auqr 
be  fliod  Aan  to  bo  MM  bj  hb  faiaodi,  dMaU  dlmtar  «vw 
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On  the  17th  of  April  the  Mwi,p.pe„  pablidwrf 
nwnoi.  that  SeonUiy  Stufam  had  rengned  in  oonae. 
^ce  of  differencea  of  opuiion  betweeo  htm  ud  th» 
Prorident  tonching  the  moranent  of  troops.  Tbew 
nunoie  were  f»li^  and  were  ■mftoufBotmed  forthepoi^ 
poM)  of  oonftudng  the  pubUo  mind  with  a  pretended 
conflict,  with  Ijnoohi  and  MoCUlan  on  one  Bid&  and 
Stanton  on  the  other. 

The  New  York  "Gmuneraal  Adreitieer"  <^  the 
17th,  onnmenting  upon  thia  rumored  reiiffnation 
•aid: —  ^  ' 

The  Seoretatj  of  War  haa  oertainly  oommittod  grare  enow 
ainoe  be  took  obarge  of  tbe  department,  and  we  ban  reaaon 
to  bellara  Oat  the  Preaideat  ia  br  fn»  aaluflMl  with  tha 
Saeretniy'a  tieatment  of  General  IloClellan.  It  ia  oven  eaid 
tti^  after  tha  general  oommanding  went  to  Torirtown,  tbe 
fteeident  felt  it  to  be  Wa  dtt^  to  interfere  peromptcHilr  for 
hia  protection,  and  eent  troopa  to  bim  that  Stanton  had  with- 
Wdf  and  we  beliore  that  woh  ta  a  fact.  There  ate  mr 
nnpleaaant  moKm  afloat,  aUuded  to  partially  in  our  lemarka 
00  T^ieaday.  Variona  reaaoni.ara  aangnad  for  the  beharior 
of  tU  SeoretaiT  of  War  to  General  HeCIellan,  tba  moet 
,  «w«™««rfwhioliii  thattheSeoretarybaaaoenYiMonaof  a 
White  Honae  Oat  wiU  want  an  ooonpant  in  1866,  and  that  a 
doiire  to  be  that  ooonpant  haa  taken  an  engniaaing  poaaamion 
ofhi-mind.  The  jndgmeat  bring  tho.  warped,  jealonw  of 
MeCIeDan  haa  followed,  and  b  bearing  aome  nrj  nnpleamnt 
fanite.  Saab  ia  the  oommon  mmor.  Of  ito  truth,  we  are 
not  oompetent  to  jndge,  and  therefore  offer  no  o^nion.  Bnt 
that,  fnn  hia  flrM  entnnoe  upon  offioe  down  to  tbe  preaent 
tini^  Mr.  Seoretaxy  Stontoo  baa  not  giTon  Gneral  MoCleUan 
a  oordial  luppert,  to  lay  tba  leaat,  ia  w,7  g«i^  aai^ 
■toM.    The«TidMoee<rf  tUe  ^iritaMaUadant.    "Oe  lei- 
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tar,  addnuad  to  tha  **  lUbima  "  bj  tlie  Boontai7,  in  naponaa 
to  tliat  jonnial'a  UndatioB  o(  Um,  ti  Omani  UoCUlu'a 
axpanaa,  via  ft  pitifnl  axhibitian  ci  Ua  tempar.  It  waa  lok 
lowed  aoon  bj  m  oorcrt  anaar  at  tlw  geaarml  eommawdingf 
diaggad  into  m  lattar  <rf  thanki  to  Oaoanl  I^ndar,  and  haa 
baan  ahown  in  otliar  waya  ainoa.  It  ii  aaid  tliat  at  laaat  ooa 
military  ganeral  wboaa  obligatiooa  to  Oanaral  UoCMlaa 
ahoold  haT*  tanght  him  another  Una  (rf  ooadnot,  la  tnon  or 
lav  aanttij  In  ajmpathj  wMi  thaw  atlempla  to  ambaRnaa 
Oaaarat  HoCUUan.  .  .  . 

It  ii  reported  that  th*  eeorae  pnraoed  hf  die  Saoretair 
9l  War  to  the  eonuaander  ot  the  Armj  of  Uie  Potomao  had 
beooBM  a  aatgaet  of  grare  oabhiet  dlaonaalona,  and  that  the 
Pieaidaot  had  "pot  hia.foot  down"— which  ia  a  wa^  he 
haa,  greatly  to  Mr.  Staaton'a  aar^ae  and  dlagoat  It  ia  not 
fauprobaUa  that  thaae  reporta  have  tomo  fonndatien  In  truth. 
It  b  f«7  oartain  that  he  haa  so  jaalonaiea  oi  HeClelU&t  aod 
that  ka  lua  nmeh  oonfldonoe  in  Um,  and  we  are  wdl  aaaorad 
that  he  will,  (f  aaeaaaaiy,  verj  «iunniarilr  diamlaa  from  hli 
Oablnot  BBj  man  who  trlea  to  thwart,  fram  wbaterer  motiTe, 
that  endo^  gananl'a  tflorti  to  gin  a  final  Uov  to  tha 


Mr.  Sta&ton  mnit  <Aaaga  ^tbar  Ua  poUqr  or.Ua  fdaaa. 

Th*  foDowing  prints  latter  to  Btuton,  (Utad  April 
16,  gma  tli«  •ouioa  of  the  "  (iill«at  anthorify  "  of  tht 
"AdrartiBer"  for  ita  aitiole  of  tli*  IStfa.  Its  writer, 
Edwardi  Fierrepont^  w»  a  itanoh  patriot  and  an  inti- 
mato  friend  o£  Btanton'a.  He  eerred  aftCTwardi  aa 
Attornqr^Oensial  and  minuter  to  Engbnd  daring  tb* 
praaideu^  of  Oenenl  Grant:  — 

To  aa  ocdlnaiy  nawap^ier  artfele  I  would  not  eaD  jovr 
Bttaotfan.  TlieliMloaed  from  the  "OammaielalAdTertiaar'' 
ofNewToritaaltaawaakeaaBaanl.    BeMllttwka.    ThiM 
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i»j»  ago,  a  friend  of  UadelUa'a  told  me  the  oontenta  ot 
lettera  jut  noeiTed  b7  him  bom  the  geaaraL  Ihwe  lettera 
ware  the  faaaia  of  thia  aitkla.  That  Oeaenl  MoClallan  ao 
tntendadtldonotbaliere.  Tliat  thaae  lettan  oaaaed  the  arti. 
ela^  I  am  (in  my  own  mind)  quite  nre.  The  general  anp- 
poaaa  the  Prendent  ii  with  him,  and  Ua  frionda  anppoaa  that 
in  any  diffeienoe  between  the  Seoretary  of  War  and  the 
genenO,  that  the  FroKdeat  ia  aeoare  for  the  genetaL  Me- 
CklkQ  goTo  a  atatement  of  a  my  poonliat  interriow  *•  aone  " 
between  the  Preaidont  and  himaelf.  I  ihall  give  yoa  the 
"  affoDtioaate  parttoolan  "  when  wa  meet  I  think  yon  will 
anderatand  tiiat  meeting  and  the  ■*  affeotionate  aoena."  * 

>  la  Ui  Om  Aorr,  at  Mt*  1S0,  IMMlu  UatM  Oa  la  u  Mwtkw 
bttwMa  tba  Ftaiidat  and  Uflud^  ea  tin  8tk  of  ICuth,  Ur.  UdooU 
Mid  IbatK  i»i  bMB  ripr«i«ul«J  ta  Ua  tbat  tb*  pnivalar  aa^puga 
«  wu  MwilT^d  with  tk*  tnltonoa  iaUM  of  nuTiif  itt  daftoM*  fraa 
WuUaglo^  ud  thu  glriat  btw  to  tko'osraij  Uw  Mpttal  aod  tW  gor^ 
•rnmaat,  ihu  bfl  dofaBMlM.-    UoCbOu  tbM  mji  t — 

-  It  b  dUtodI  to  BMbntud  that  >  BUB  of  Hr.  LiBMla^  btoOifWM 
•eald  gin  Mr  to  Mok  ■))<iiliialilo  mmmm.  I  wu  iMtad  whm  ko  nid 
tU*.  •oMlBdlic  «l>k  tba  lOBufe  tbat  U  did  look  to  Uo  maok  Uko 
toMMO.  VpoB  lUi  I  MOM,  ud  la  a  Buunar  poriuqii  M  altogrtkai 
daMCOW  towaidi  Um  OU«f  llagUrato,  dMlnd  Ikat  ka  iIhmU  NtnM 
lb*  (ipnuloa,  toUlag  klM  tbat  I  aoold  parmlt  BO  ooa  to  BoopU  tlw  wort 
■naaoa  wttk  BT  aaiH,  Ha  wai  Bwk  agUatod  and  at  omo  dlnlalMd 
aarUMafosatldariafBtatnllor,  awl  told  hi  wwralj  ropialid  wfcat 
•tkanbadiaU,aBd  IMkadld  BotbdlmawMdof  U.  iMggartad 
maUoB  b  tka  iM  of  laBfoaga,  and  Bgaia  Mid  tl  ~ 
4«aU  to  ba  tbmn  ^aa  »j  btaaUGi  |  wkataq, 
4I»»M"»J  aaj  paipM*  d  h^Nigalag  bj  sMtfraa.'' 


taraMitotr.tkaallaolwoaU  ba  to  atBTtaaa  tbaMofUi  aartairoTtr 
Ur.  linsoU  to  aaak  aa  otfaat  Ibat  tba  lattoi  aoald  ba  taliod  apoa  at  a^ 
tfaaa  to  aoBpMato  wltb  Um  bt  aa;  iMaa  ba  ulgbt  ekooH  to  auka  wilb 
Tba  tala  b  Maaitatlr  a  fabrieaUoa  wortbr  oT  Bane 
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Here  is  anotlier  letter  to  Mr.  Stanton  from  the  Bam« 
vritei  of  the  f  oUowbg  day :  — 

If  MoClellui'f  friandi  oODtinue  the  kttook  on  tha  Seoratarj 
of  Wu,  m  nplj  in  time  may  be  veil.  Of  that  wa  itwll  lae. 
Hie  charge  ii  that  MaClellui  went  to  Yorktown  with  the 
prOEoUe  from  the  Seoretair  of  War  that  be  tra«  to  hare  all 
needed  troop* ;  that  when  he  got  there  joa  ohanged  ;  gate 
MoDowell  separate  aommuid ;  would  not  allow  MoClellan 
to  lure  eren  sappen  and  miaers  nor  kdj  force  adeqaate  to 
the  work  before  hito.  The  motiva  oharged  ia  that  yoa  and 
Chase  and  McDowell  and  Wadiworth  oombined  to  haTe 
UcClellan  defeated  in  order :  — 

Fiitt  t  To  aialu  yon  President  iartead  of  MoClellan,  who, 
ttiej  aaj,  ii  the  riTal  for  that  ofBce. 

Second:  To  ^<re  MoDoweU  the  office  of  coniiDandei>ht- 
ehief  and  tiau  to  aid  Chase, 

Third :  To  gratifj  Wodiworth,  who  dialikei  McClellan 
beeaoM  the  latter  is  not  an  aboUtioniit,  and  whoee  iucces* 
nia;  defeat  Wadsworth  in  hii  political  aspiiAtJona. 

All  these  amiable  and  patriotio  motiTes  ai«  verj  oonQdeatly 
iisertod  as  the  cause  of  ^onr  con&ined  efforts  to  have  fonr 
Mtinti^  disgraced  h^  the  loss  of  a  battle  before  Yorktown. 
Tlwt  joa  all  wish  the  battle  lost  is  regarded  •«  a  truth  to 
•elf-OTident  bj  the  foUowera  of  MoClellan  as  to  need  no 
proof. 

The  aotirity  Is  extraordinary.  Of  the  papers  I  haTe  sent 
yon  specimens  fanJaj.  This  is  all  got  up  bj  letter*  from 
WasfaingtoD.  It  is  boasted  loudl;  that  "the  President 
stands  bjr  his  oountij  and  protects  his  general-in-chief  from 
those  who  wish  oar  bntre  troops  to  be  slanghl»red  to  gratify 
unholy  and  bloody  ambition." 

If  they  can  get  yon  to  resign,  then  all  will  be  as  they  wish. 
Hiit  yon  must  not  do^  This  accursed,  sbsnrd  both  is  not 
1  people.    It  is  confloed  to  tiw  upper 
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elaasci  and  to  the  newspaper  men.  In  short,  it  is  confined 
to  those  who  bre  the  South  more  than  the  North,  and  who 
would  pay  homage  to  Jeff  Darii  the  moment  he  entered 
Washington. 

Theab  attaoka  upon  Mr.  Stanton  were  evidentlj  based 
open  the  contenta  of  HcGleUan's  private  letters. 

Id  its  issue  of  the  18th  of  April  the  "  Advertiaer" 
explained  that  it  was  McCleUan's  desire  to  put  down 
the  rebellion  witliont  hurting  anybody,  so  that  the 
memory  of  it  "  would  not  rankle  in  the  generations  to 
follow."  Ks  simple  purpose  was  to  "  bag  "  the  rebel 
umy,  which  be  bad  not  been  able  te  do  because  he 
had  not  been  allowed  to  leave  Washington  undefended. 
It  said :  — 

For  this  oonoeption  alone  Qeneral  McClellan,  in  onr  jadg> 
ment,  deaerres  the  credit  of  the  millions  of  the  loyal  people 
of  the  United  States.  For  a  young  general,  scarcely  past  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth  and  with  a  reputation  oa  the  field  yet 
oomparatively  unmade,  to  come  to  such  a  Christian  deter- 
mination, It  one  of  the  sublimest  moral  ipectades  cTer  pn- 
•sated  to  the  world.  Animated  by  such  noble  sentiments 
General  McClellan  will  triumph  orer  all  opposition  ;  but  if 
the  interference  with  his  grand  and  comprehensive  plans  fllla  . 
the  North  with  groaning  for  the  slain  before  the  intrench- 
ments  at  Yorktown,  let  the  responsibilities  rest  upon  the  pai^ 
lias  at  Washington,  who,  without  consulting  him,  dirided  his 
anny  when  he  had  left  the  caiutal. 

General  MoClellan  has  never  stooped  to  complain  of  tho 
bitter  aasanlts  upon  him  and  of  &«  dubious  course  pnmad 
towards  him  by  the  War  Department  His  friends,  too,  m 
far  have  oontenled  themselves  with  defending  him  without 
""'""g  othsrs.    Bat  if  it  is  neoessary  in  order  to  nstain 
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Urn  Kt  tbig  importuit  orisia,  Q»j  nmj  be  tonpted  to  eanj 

tba  w«i  into  Afriok. 

This  "  ChriBtian  youth/'  who  bo  excited  the  adminp 
tion  of  the  irriter  of  the  above,  did  not  fill  the  North 
with  groaning  for  any  alaiu  before  the  iiitienchmeoti 
at  Yorktovrn.  As  a  defense  of  McCleU&n  "withont 
mailing  others,"  the  article  ie  nuapproaohable. 

On  the  27tb  of  April  the  New  York  "Herald"  ia- 
formed  the  public  that  it  had  been  decided  at  a  cabinet 
meeting  that  "  McClellan  and  hie  [Jane  are  do  longer 
to  he  diaturbed  bj  the  cowardly  abolidon  fonadcs  who 
have  dogged  him  bo  long."  On  the  some  day  the 
New  York  "  Expren "  declared  its  BUBpicion  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  becaiue  he  had  been  indorsed  "  bj  euob  men 
M  WendeU  PhUlips."     Iteaid:  — 

Tfae  army  power  of  tbe  war  admiaistiation  hu  beeo  twisted, 
too,  bjr  tomebodj  of  late  to  admiuiiter  to  and  to  eioite  negro 
fuimtioiaiii,  and  to  put  pauion  in  the  Sonth  rather  than  to 
Btrengtben  and  darelop  tbe  Union  aentiment 

Complainta  were  loud  and  continuouB  at  this  time  at 
Mr.  Stanton's  censorship  of  the  press.  The  New  York 
"  AdvertiBer,"  on  April  26,  said  it  was  "  about  on  a 
par  with  the  Egyptian  taskmasterB  of  the  Israelites, 
when  reqiured  to  make  their  fall  tale  of  bricks  without 
«  supply  of  straw." 

Said  tbe  New  York  "  World : "  — 

Not  only  is  the  oeneonbip  nselen  for  the  pnrpoaa  for  which 
it  wu  profeeiedly  butitnted,  hot  it  is  eieroiwd  in  laeh  an 
■rUlnrj  manner  as  to  be  exaeBUTelj  annoying  and  hnmwlng 

This  spirit  of  diacontent  at  not  being  allowed  to  path 
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Esh  all  that  might  be  interesting  very  naturally  mAde 
a  large  portion  of  the  press  willing  coadjutors  with 
McClellan's  special  organs  and  the  copperhead  volun- 
teers in  his  service.  The  day  before  that  small  poi^ 
tion  of  the  rebel  army  which  had  for  a  month  kept 
McClellan  at  bay  retired  from  Yorktown,  the  New 
York  "  World  "  said  :  — 

But  for  Secretary  Stanbm'a  interferenoe  with  General 
MoCIelUn'a  pUna,  RiolunoDd  md  Yorktown  might  thia  day 
be  occupied  by  our  troopa  and  the  rebel  army  have  been 
bagged  or  routed. 

Even  the  New  York  "  Tribune "  appears  finally  to 
have  been  taken  into  McClellan's  confidence,  tor  on 
May  6,  the  day  after  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown,  that 
journal  said :  — 

It  is  not  improper  now  to  aay  tiutt  General  McOellan'a 
plan  of  the  campaign  on  the  peninsula  was,  when  he  bad 
gotten  before  Yorktown,  to  h»va  General  McDowell  puih 
aonws  the  head  of  the  penininla  with  60,000  men  and  cat  off 
the  rebel  retreat  that  baa  now  tJten  pUoe.«  II  thia  plan  bad 
been  carried  ont,  not  a  regipent  of  aU  the  rebel  army  at 
Yorktown  would  have  esoaped  j  but  tbe  plan  waa  changed  at 
WMhtngton  after  General  McCleUan  got  before  Yorktown, 
and  changed  without  hia  knowledge  or  eonaeot  Hit  enemies 
blame  him  now  for  letting  the  enemy  get  away,  tbe  veiy 
thing,  above  all  othen,  that  MoCIeUan'i  plan,  if  followed, 
would  have  prevented. 

The  moment  McClellan  was  officially  informed,  in 

■  MoDowen'*  bMt  diiium  af  1%000  maa,  oainiiiudtd  bj  FtukliB, 
ra  aant  to  HdCltUu,  ud  in  Ui  diipatsh  lo  SUoUn  of  Aptil  13  b« 
•iMland  Uat  tbli  nud*  Uai  "ainfldaBt  —  Is  molt*."  Tat  ha  made 
4  tk«B  uta  afwt  U»  eTaraaUaa  g[  ToAlowa,  hat  Ut  thav 
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April,  of  what  he  already  well  knew,  ^t  be  wonld  not 
be  allowed  to  leare  Washingtoii  defeoMless,  in  Bugnai 
disobedience  of  tbe  President's  orders,  he  set  op  a  false 
and  noisy  pretense  that  so  many  troops  had  been  with- 
drawn from  him  that  the  conntij  most  not  expect  anj 
BUCcessfiB  at  his  hands.  This  was  aa  loudly  proclaimed 
thronghont  the  Confederacy  as  it  was  throughout  the 
North,  and  was  as  eooouraging  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Union  in  both  seotions  as  it  was  depressing  among  Om 
friends. 

There  was  no  time  during  the  siege  of  Torktown 
that  his  forces  were  not,  twice  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  enemy,  nor  any  occasion  when  he  made  ose  of  aU 
behML 


CHAPTER  LVn 

SturtoB'i  SilcDM  Bucler  PnaeeatioD,  Int  Hum  come  la  lb*  Coantrr. 
—  Hit  Bapljt  in  ■  PriT»(a  Latter,  nam  pobliihed  onlil  S«TUtMn 
TMnaltrahuDMth.  — A  Voice  from  tUGrsra. 

Ubdkb  all  the  obloquy  that  was  oast  upon  him  during 
that  trying  period,  Mr.  Stanton  remained  absolutely 
silent,  while  McCleUan  poeed  under  the  fraudulent  guise 
of  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  of  which  the  former  was 
the  head.  The  countiy  was  being  told  that  Stanton 
was  afraid  to  allow  MoClellan  to  win  a  Tictory,  lest  it 
might  help  him  to  the  presidency  and  hinder  Stanton. 
The  press  t«emed  with  sayings  like  those  in  the  last 
chapter,  in  which  Lincohi  was  pictured  aa  trying  to  pre- 
Tent  Stanton  from  aiding  the  enemy  by  thwarting  the 
brilliant  and  Napoleonic  phuis  of  MoCleUan.  Stuiton 
alone  stood  in  the  way  of-McClellan's  arrangemeutB  for 
"  bagging  "  the  entire  rebel  army  without  bloodshed. 

Although  these  falsehoods  were, "  like  a  mountain, 
gross  and  palpable,"  they  were,  nevertheless,  accepted 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  people  as  historical  truths. 
They  are  to  this  day  believed  by  many  who  «ther  never 
had  the  opportunity  or  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  records.  They  were  never  publicly  noticed 
by  Mr.  Stanton  during  his  lifetime,  but,  as  if  he  had 
spoken  from  the  grave,  his  own  answer  to  them  reached 
the  public  twenty-four  years  after  tiiey  were  ottered,  and 
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Mventoeu  yean  after  his  death.  It  came  in  the  fonn  of 
•  private  letter  written  bj  bim  oo  the  18th  of  Maj, 
I,  to  his  old  pastor  and  friend  of  his  youth,  Rev. 
Heman  Dyer,  — a  letter  written  under  the  seal  of  con- 
fidence, which  had  been  striotl;  observed  for  twentj- 
fonr  jears.  On  the  28th  of  May  and  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1886,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bepreeeatativea 
reproduced  in  debate  the  charges  which  McGlellan  and 
his  friends  had  made  against  Mr.  Stanton  in  April  and 
May,  1862,  and  thereafter ;  whereupon,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  the  Hon.  W.  D.  Kelly,  a  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania,  responded,  and  in  the  course  of  his  r^ 
marks  read  the  letter  referred  to,  which  ia  as  follows :  — 

WuBiHOTON,  Ub;  is,  1862. 

Mt  dras  Fbiehd, — Yours  of  the  16Ui  is  weloomed  ss  an 
evidence  of  the  oootinned  regard  of  one  wkote  Mteem  I  have 
always  been  anziom  to  poisess.  I  have  been  veiy  well  aware 
of  the  calumniea  hatUj  oiroulated  against  me  in  New  York, 
and  elsewhere,  retpeetiiig  017  relationj  to  General  MoQellan, 
but  am  compelled  from  pnUio  ooniideiataons  to  withhold 
Uie  proofs  that  would  stamp  the  Eabebood  of  the  accnia- 
tirms  and  the  bise  motives  of  the  acouMrs,  who  belong  to  two 
olauea:  — 

lit,  Flnaderen  who  have  been  driven  from  the  depaii- 
mant  where  thej  were  gorging  miUinni ; 

2d,  Scheming  politioiani  whose  designs  are  eodangered  by 
an  earaest,  resolnte,  nncompremising  proseoution  of  this  war 
—  u  a  war  against  rebels  and  tnutors. 

A  brief  statement  of  facts,  on  offiaial  record,  which  I  can 
make  to  jon  tot^identiaHy,  will  be  sufficient  to  satiifj  your- 
self that  yonr  oonfidenoa  in  me  has  not  been  miiplaosd :  — 

1st,  When  I  enteted  the  Cabinet,  I  was,  and  for  months 
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bad  been,  the  iboere  ind  demted  friend  ol  General  MoCM- 
laa,  and  to  rapport  hiniy  aad^  lo  lir  as  I-nughti  aid  and  aa- 
aiat  him  b  bringing  the  war  to  %  dose,  waa  a  ehie£  indnoe> 
nent  lor  me  to  laorifloe  m j  personal  happineaa  to  a  aenae  ol 
pnblio  dnfy.  I  bad  atndied  him  eameatl j  with  in  annooa 
deeire  to  diaooirer  the  militaryand  patriotio  yirtne  that  mi^ 
aaye  the  eoontiyt  and  if  in  an j  degree  diaappobted,  I  hoped 
on,  and  waited  for  time  to  deielop. 

I  went  into  the  Gabmet  about  the  20th  ol  Jannarj.  On 
the  27th  the  President  made  his  war  order  No.  1«  reqniring 
the  Arm  J  of  the  Potomao  to  more.  It  is  not  neoessaiy,  or 
perhaps  proper,  to  state  all  the  oanses  that  led  to  that  order, 
bat  it  is  enough  to  know  that  the  goTemment  waa  on  the  Tetge 
ol  bankmptqj,  and  at  the  rate  of  expenditore,  the  armies  most 
more,  or  Uie  goremment  perish.  The  22d  of  Febmaij  waa 
the  day  fixed  lor  morement,  and  when  it  arriTed  there  was  no 
more  sign  of  movement  on  the  Potomao  than  there  had  been 
for  three  months  before.  Man j,  very  many,  earnest  oonver- 
sations  I  had  held  with  General  MeQellan,  to  impress  him 
with  Uie  absolute  neeessiij  of  aetiTO  operations,  or  that  the 
goremment  would  hSl  beoanse  of  foreign  btenrention  and 
enormoua  debt. 

Between  the  22d  of  Febgiaiy  and  the  ath  of  Maroh  the 
Fkesident  had  agab  bterf ered,  and  a  movement  on  Win* 
ohester  and  to  dear  the  blodmdeof  the  Potomao  was  pro- 
mised, onnmenoed,  and  abandoned*  Theeiroamstaneeaeannot 
at  present  be  revealed. 

On  the  6th  of  Mareh  the  Plresident  agab  bterf  ered,  ordered 
the  Army  of  the  Potomao  to  be  organised  bto  army  eorpe, 
mnA  that  onerations  should  JMwmwMxioft  immediatelT. 

Two  linea  of  operations  were  open,  •»  1st,  one  moving  di- 
reeUy  on  the  enemy  by  Manassas  and  loroing  him  baok  on 
Biflhmond.  beatinff  and  duBiiftV'"*^  him  br  aunerior  iome^  and 
all  the  time  keef^ng  the  oapital  seeure  by  being  between  it 
and  the  enemy.    Thia  waa  the  plan  favored  by  the  Fkeaideni 
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Sd,  The  otiiflr  plan  wm  to  tniufsr  the  troops  I17  watir  to 
■ome  point  on  the  lower  Chenpeake,  and  thoiee  adtanee  on 
Bifthmond.  Thia  wae  General  MoCkUan'a  phm.  ThePkerf- 
dent  lebetantlj  yielded  his  own  TiewB,  although  thej  were 
snpported  hy  some  of  the  hest  militaiy  men  in  the  ooantfy,  and 
consented  that  the  genenl  shoold  porsne  his  own  phn.  Bnt 
hj  a  written  order  he  imposed  the  special  oonditiont  that  the 
annj  shoold  not  be  removed  without  leaTing  a  sofficient  loroe 
in  load  aroond  Washington  to  make  the  capital  perlectlj  se- 
cme  against  all  danger,  and  that  the  foroe  required  shoold  be 
detwrmincil  by  the  judgment  of  all  the  commanders  of  annj 
corps* 

Li  order  to  enaUe  General  McCleOan  to  derote  his  whole 
energj  to  the  mofcment  of  bis  own  army  (which  was  quite 
enough  to  tax  the  abiU^  of  the  ablest  commander  in  the 
worid),  he  was  reliered  from  the  charge  of  the  oUier  militaiy 
departments!  it  being  supposed  tiiat  the  respeotiye  commanders 
were  competent  to  direct  the  operations  in  tiieir  own  depart" 


To  enable  General  MoCldlan  to  transport  his  force,  erery 
and  power  cl  the  gofemment  was  plaoed  at  his  dis- 
posal and  unsparingly  used. 

When  a  large  part  of  his  loroe  had  been  transferred  to 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  whole  of  it  about  to  go  in  a  lew 
days,  information  was  giYen  to  me  by  Tarions  persons,  that 
there  was  great  reason  to  fear  that  no  adequate  foroe  had  been 
left  to  deleod  the  capital  b  case  of  a  sudden  attack;  that  the 
CMnqr  might  detach  a  large  force  and  seise  it  at  a  time  when 
it  would  beimpoesiUe  for  General  MoQeUan  to  render  any 
assistance  Sorious  alarm  was  erpressed  by  many  persons, 
and  many  warnings  giren  me,  which  I  could  not  ne^^eet  I 
ordered  a  report  cl  the  force  left  to  defend  Washington.  It 
was  reported  by  the  oonunander  to  be  less  than  twentry  tiMm- 
sand  raw  recndts,witti  not  a  sfaigle  organised  brigade  I  A 
dash  like  ttat  iMde  a  short  time  bebte  at  Winchester  wonU 
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at  any  time  take  the  capital  of  the  nation.  The  report  of  the 
loroe  left  to  defend  Washington,  and  the  order  ol  the  J^esi- 
dent,  were  rderred  to  ICajor-General  Hitdhoock  and  Adjn- 
tantGeneral  Thomas  to  report, — 

lst|  whether  the  President's  eiden  had  been  complied 
with; 

Sd,  whether  the  loroe  left  to  defend  this  city  was  sufficient 

They  reported  in  the  negative  on  both  points.  Theee  re- 
porte  were  submitted  to  the  Freeident,  who  also  consulted 
General  Totten,  General  Taylor,  General  Me^  and  General 
Bipky.  They  agreed  in  opinion  that  the  capital  was  not 
sale  The  Fresidsnt,  then,  by  written  order,  directed  me  to 
retain  one  ol  the  army  corps  lor  the  ddense  d  Washington, 
either  Sumner's  or  McDoweU's.  As  part  ol  Sumner's  corps 
had  already  embariced,  I  directed  McDowell  to  remain  with 
his  command,  and  tlie  reasons  were  approred  by  the  Pkesidenl 

Down  to  thu  period  there  had  neter  been  a  shadow  ol  di^ 
lerence  between  General  Mcdellan  and  mysell.  It  is  true 
that  I  thou^t  his  plan  ol  operations  objectionable,  as  the 
most  ezpensiTC,  the  most  hasaidous,  and  most  protracted  that 
could  hate  been  chosen ;  but  I  was  not  a  military  man,  and 
idiile  he  was  in  oommand,  I  would  not  interfere  with  his  phm, 
and  gaye  him  erery  aid  to  ezeonte  it  Bnt  idien  the  case  had 
assumed  the  lorm  it  had  done  by  his  disregard  ol  the  Fkesi- 
dsnt's  order,  and  by  leaTing  the  capital  ezposed  to  seisure  by 
tlie  enemy,  I  was  bound  to  aoteren  il  I  had  not  been  required 
by  the  specifio  written  order  ol  the  Fresidsnt  Will  any  man 
question  that  such  was  my  duty? 

When  thu  order  was  communicated  to  General  McCldlan, 
it  ol  course  pronged  his  wrath,  and  the  wratk  ol  his  Iriends 
was  dirsoted  upon  me,  becanse  I  was  the  agent  ol  its  eieon- 
tion.  U  the  loroe  had  gone  forward  as  he  had  designed,  I 
beUofC  thai  Washmgton  would  this  day  be  in  the  hands  of 
Oe  rebels. 

Down  to  this  point,  moteovw,  there  was  nofcr  the  slightest 
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dattnmM  between  the  FreeSdent  and  mjuHL  But  the  eii- 
Uwtini  nf  nwHiral  MfiTlnlliii  ImlTiinnl  t^ir  FnrffH--^  ^  ->^tfy 
Ue  Older  to  the  eitent  that  I^anUm't  diTkum  (being  put  of 
MoDoweH'e  eorpe  that  had  been  fetained)  were  detaohed  and 
aent  lorwaid  by  boat  to  MoGelUn. 

TUa  waa  againat  my  judgment,  beoame  I  thought  the  whole 
loioa  of  MeDoweU  dioald  be  kept  together,  and  tent  forwaid 
bj  land  on  the  ehorteat  route  to  Biohmond,  thiia  aiding  Me- 
CleQan,  bvt,  at  the  tame  time,  oorering  and  proteoting  Waah- 
faigton  by  kaepfaig  between  it  and  the  enemy.  In  thia  opinion 
Majoi4]«neial  Hitehoobk,  General  Meiga,  and  Adjotant^Sen- 
end Thomaa  agreed;  but  thePmident  waa  lo  anziona  that 
Genend  MoClellan  ahoold  haye  no  oanee  of  oomplaint  that  he 
oideied  the  loroe  to  beeent  by  water, althons^  that  rente  waa 
ttan  tiueatened  by  the  Merrimaok.  I  yielded  my  opinion  to 
the  Fkeddenfa  oider;  bat  between  him  and  me  there  baa 
nafer  been  the  elighteat  ihadow  ainoe  I  entered  the  Galnnei 
And  oieept  the  retention  of  the  f oroe  under  MoDoweU  by 
the  neaident'a  ofder  for  the  leaioni  mentioned,  General  Mo- 
CSkllanhaa  nerer  made  a  reqoeat,  or  expremed  a  wiah,that 
baa  not  been  promptly  eonqdied  with,  if  in  the  power  of  the 


peraonal^  he  baa  repeatedly  expieeeed  hia  eonfl 
and  hia  thanka  in  the  diapatohea  tent  me !  Now  one  wi 
to  politieal  motitea.  What  motire  ean  I  haye  to  thwart 
end  MoClellan  f  I  am  not  now,  nerer  haye  been,  and 
win  be  a  eandklate  for  any  ofBoe. 

I  held  my  preeent  poet  at  the  request  of  a  Pkeaident  who 
knew  me  pereonalfy,  bnt  la  whom  I  had  not  apokan  from  the 
4tt  of  Maieh,  1861,  until  the  day  he  handed  me  mj  eoounia- 
rfen.  I  knew  tiiat  Ofoiything  I  eheriah  and  hold  dear  would 
be  MMffifleed  by  aoeeptbg  offioe.  But  I  thoo^^  I  migfat  kelp 
to  Mfa  the  eountqTf  «mI  to  that  I  waa  willing  to  periah.  If 
I  wanted  la  be  a  p^tieian  or  a  eandidate  for  any  offioe,  would 
I  aland  between  the  T^eaaniy  and  the  robbeeathat  are  ho^faig 
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aionndmer  Would  I  proroke  and  atand  againat  the  whole 
newspaper  gang  in  this  oountiy,  of  ereiy  party,  who  to  aeU 
newa  would  imperil  a  battler 

I  was  noTor  taken  lor  a  lool,  bat  there  oonld  be  no  greater 
madness  than  lor  a  man  to  enoounter  what  I  do  for  anythmg 
elae  than  motifes  that  oferieap  tfane  and  kMk  forward  to 
etamily* 

I  beliefe  that  God  Almighfy  founded  this  goremment,  and 
f or  my  aets  b  the  effort  to  auuntain  it,  I  ezpeot  to  atand  before 
Him  in  judgment  Ton  will  pardon  this  kmg  •^pUtfitmi, 
whioh  has  been  made  to  no  one  else.  It  is  due  to  yon,  who 
waa  mj  friend  what  I  waa  a  poor  boy  at  aohool,  and  had  no 
elaim  upon  your  wmfldenoe  or  kindness.  It  eannot  be  made 
publio  for  obrious  reasons.  General  MoOeUan  b  at  the  head 
of  our  ehief  army,  he  must  hate  Ofory  oonfldence  and  support, 

and  I  am  willing  that  the  whole  world  ahould  roTile  me  rather 
than  to  diminish  one  grain  of  the  strength  needed  to  eonquer 
the  rebels.  In  a  struggle  like  this,  justioe  or  credit  to  bdi- 
yidnals  is  but  dust  b  the  balance. 

Desiring  no  offioe  nor  honor,  and  anxious  only  for  the  peaoe 
and  quiet  of  my  home,  I  suffer  no  ineonTonienoe  beyond  that 
which  arises  from  the  trouble  and  anxiety  suffeied  by  wortl^ 
friends  like  yourself,  who  a^e  naturally  disturbed  by  the 
ohunors  and  calunmy  of  those  whoee  interest  or  feeling  an 
hostile  to  me. 
The  official  records  will  at  proper  tfane  fully  pioye,  — 
1st,  that  I  haye  empkiyed  the  whole  power  of  the  gorem. 
BMut  unsparing  to  aupport  General  McGleUan*s  operatioas 
In  preferenoe  of  eyery  other  genend. 

8d,  that  I  haye  not  faiterlered  with  or  thwarted  thmn  hi  ai^ 
paitioular. 

8d,  tiiat  the  f otoe  tetafaied  from  his  ezpeditMn  waa  not 
needed  and  could  not  haye  been  employed  by  hfan— that  it 
waa  retauied  by  express  orders  of  the  Resident  upon  mflitary 
infuatigation  and  upon  the  beat  Biilitaiy  adyiee  fai  the  country 
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— diat  iti  leleotioii  wit  reqnixed  to  late  the  di^itid  from  the 
danger  lo  whioh  h  wm  ezpoeed  ly^  %  din^gaid  lo  the  Fran- 
denf  •  poiitiye  oider  of  the  6th  of  Maieh. 

4th»  that  between  the  Pieddent  end  myaell  there  hee  never 
been  anj^  the  dii^iteeftp  ibadow  of  differenee  upon  any  point 
Mfe  the  deteohment  of  IVanUin'i  foreoyand  that  waa  a  point 
of  no  aignifioanoe,  but  m  whidh  I  waa  anstained  by  Generab 
Bitoheook,  Meiga,  Thomaa,  and  Biplej,  while  the  Fkeaident 
jielded  onl J  to  an  anziona  deaiie  tP  a?^  oompbint,  dedariqg 
al  the  aanie  tfane  Ua  belief  that  the  f oroe  waa  not  needed  bj 
Genend  MoGellan. 

Ton  will,  of  oooxae,  regard  thia  explanation  aa  bebg  in  the 
etrieleat  eonfidenee,  deaigned  only  lor  yoor  inlomuition  vpon 
ntttlen  iHierein  jou  expreaa  eoneem  for  nie» 

The  eonfidenee  of  yonnwl^  and  men  like  yon,  ia  more  than 
a  foil  eqoitalent  lor  all  the  railing  that  baa  been  or  ean  be 
expended  againat  me;  and  in  the  magnitode  of  theeanaeall 
mare^  indiiridnal  foestiona  are  awaDowed  np. 

I  ahaU  alwaya  rejoiee  to  bea?  from  yon,  and  am,  aa  ever, 

Tnuly  yonra, 

Buwiii  lit  SrAwion* 


CHAPTER  LVm 

»V%  b6«g  lendwrf  ImpMrtl,  by  »  jiooA— TW  Oont  •» 
MT^  bjr  Samaw'i  Enagttie  Mmnint  b  Ainmm  o(  MeCM- 

ill  ^'JT^  ^'  ^''•*^  "^"^  .-r.  -  A«v  -a— 

bMk  wlMi  wiUdB  Foar  Milw  of  BielnoML 

It  was  while  McCIellan  ma  mting  on  the  Pamonkiy 
RiTer,  after  a  march  of  twentjr  miles  in  twelve  dajs 
in  pnrsoit  of  a  fleeing  enem^,  that  Stanton  wrote  his 
letter  «f  Maj  18,  in  strict  confidence  to  a  friend.  It 
J«8  on  that  very  day  that  he  wrote  the  order  to  Mo- 
I>owen  to  advance  to  the  sapport  «f  MeCileUan,  and 
wrote  the  latter  acoording^j. 

On  the  21st  of  May  McCIellan  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent, complaining  because  McDowell's  command  was  to 
be,  to  aoertain  extent,  independent  of  him  after  form- 
ing the  junction.  The  President  kindly  replied  to  him 
on  the  24th  that  it  should  be  as  he  desired,  and  that 
he  should  be  in  such  relations  to  MeDoweU  as  he  had 
himself  defined  in  his  letter  of  the  21st. 

On  the  same  day,  May  24*  the  President  telegraphed 
hui  that  the  rebels,  reinforced  from  Bichmond,  had 
Appeared  in  such  numbers  in  the  Shenandoah  Taller 
tiiat  MeDowdl  oould  not  more  southward  untfl  the 
danger  had  been  aTcrted.  On  the  26th  the  President 
telegraphed  him  that  he  must  either  aaaniM  tlM  off... 
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ATe,  or  oome  in  aid  of  the  defense  of  the  eqpitaL  This 
was  equivalent  to  saying  that  his  foioe  on  the  peiun- 
snla  had  not  been  a  sufficient  menace  to  Bachmond  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  lebd  amy  in  that  legioni 
and  that  his  inaction  was  endangering  Washington. 
This  was  a  truth  he  could  not  gainsay. 

His  army  was  now  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy  Biver.  As  this  stream  soon  became  as 
formidable  an  enemy  to  the  Federal  army  as  were  the 
lebels  tfiemselTeSy  it  is  interesting  to  know  something 
of  ito  power  for  enL    McCleUan  thus  describes  it : — 

The  Chickahominy  Biter  rises  some  fifteen  miles  to  the 
Borth  of  Bichmood,  and  unites  with  the  James  about  f or^ 
■dies  bebw  tiiat  ei^.  Our  openttions  embraced  the  part 
ef  the  xirer  between  Meadow's  and  Bottom's  bridges,  ooreriiig 
the  appioaobes  to  Bichmond  from  the  east  In  ibis  Tidnity 
the  riter  in  its'ordinaxy  stage  is  about  forefeet  wide, fringed 
with  a  dense  growth  of  heaty  loiest  trees,  and  bordered  by 
low  marsl^  bottom  knds,  Tarying  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
b  width.  Within  the  limits  abore  mentioned,  the  firm 
gromid  lying  abofe  higb-water  mark  seldom  approaches  the 
riter  on  either  bank,  and  no  plaee  was  found,  within  this  sec- 
tion, whsM  the  hi|^  ground  came  near  the  stream  on  both 
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It  was  sub  jest  to  frequent,  sudden,  and  great  Tariations  hi 
the  Tolume  of  water,  and  a  single  riolent  rainstorm  ef  brief 
duration  would  cbum  a  rise  ef  water  which  orerflowed  the 
bottom  hmds  on  both  sides,  and  for  many  days  made  the 
riter  absdntel^  fanpassaUe  without  bridges.! 

He  states  that  this  stream,  so  easQy  flooded  by  a 
ffitgU  lain,  and  so  formidable  an  imj^ediment  when  so 


that  month  to  steady  rains.    He 


flooded,  was 
says: — 

In  Tiew  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Chiofcshominy, 
and  the  liability  to  sudden  hiundations,  it  became  necessary 
to  construct  derai  bridges,  all  long  and  difficult,  wi 
siTc  log-way  approaches,  and  often  built  under  fire.^ 

General  Mcdellan  minutely  chronicles  the  weather 
in  May  in  his '<  Own  Story."  Rom  him  we  learn  that 
on  the  Uth  and  16th  it  ''rained  heavily  and  continu- 
ously," and  ''somewhat  on  the  16th." •  On  the  19th 
the  rain  "recommenced,"'  and  on  the  20th  it  again 
"rained  heavily."*  "It  ramed  heavily"  on  the  22d, 
23d,  24th,  26th,  27th,  28th,  and  29th,  and  "during 
the  day  and  night  of  the  30th  an  unusually  nolent 
rainstorm  occurred,  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain. 
The  valley  of  the  Chickahominy  was  flooded  more  than 
ever. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  nearly  continuous  rain- 
storm of  eight  days  that  (on  the  25th)  Mcdellan  placed 
this  dangerous  stream  between  that  portion  of  his  army 
oonmsting  of  the  third  and  fourth  corps,  and  the  re- 
mainder, by  ordering  those  corps  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  river. 

He  says  that  "on  approaching  the  river  on  the  20th 
of  Hay,  it  was  found  that  all  the  bridges  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  enemy  on  our  approach,  except  that 
of  Mechanicsville."  ' 

On  the  24th  the  bridge  at  Mechanicsville  was  also 
destroyed."   He  commenced  bridge-building  on  the  21th, 

•  iMi,  pugs  sea 
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—  one  day  before  he  moved  two  ooqpe  of  his  army  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  three  remaining 
oorps.  The  seren  days*  heavy  rain  which  preceded  the 
30th  did  not  appear  to  canse  General  McCleUan  any 
nneasbessi  although  he  knew  it  was  snrdy  isolating 
two  corps  of  his  army,  and  placing  them  at  the  mercy 
of  the  whole  strength  of  the  enemy.  He  professed  to 
beliere  this  strength  double  that  of  his  own.  ItpUdnly 
follows  that  he  was  willing  to  eipose  two  corps  to  an 
attack  from  double  the  strength  of  his  entire  army, 
under  conditions  that»  he  believed,  would  make  retieat 
and  reinforcement  alike  impossible. 

Finally,  when  the  great  storm  of  the  30th  had  come 
and  gone,  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  was  fought  on  the 
31st  of  May  and  the  1st  of  June  on  the  Bichmond 
side  of  the  Ghickahominyi  between  all  the  rebel  forces 
and  three  fifths  only  of  our  own.  The  two  imperiled 
corps,  commanded  bjr  Generals  HebtEchnan  and  Eeyes, 
were  reinforced  by  General  Sumner,  who,  with  great 
difficulty,  got  his  two  divisions  across  the  river,  on  two 
uncompleted  and  partial^  submeiged  bridges  at  half 
past  two  of  the  first  day.  This  desperate  battle  of  two 
days  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Federal  army,  but 
it  was  dearly  bought  The  losses  on  the  Union  side 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  were  6031.  The  rebel 
hMses  were  6064. 

This  batde  was  not  one  of  MoOkUan's  seeking,  but 
was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  his  own  disposition 
of  his  foices.  He  tells  the  story  veiy  wmeisely  him- 
self when  he  says,  after  deserifabg  the  stoim  of  the 
30th:—  _ 
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The  enemy  seiied  the  oceasUm  and  determined  to  attsok 
the  part  of  the  army  which  had  oroaeed  the  Chickahoniiny, 
when  It  would  be  veiy  difficult  or  impossible  to  siqpport  it* 


And  again:  — 

The  enemjy  peroeiving  the  unfavorable  poeition  in  which 
we  were  plaoed,  and  the  poeeibilitj  of  deetroying  that  part  of 
the  army  which  wae  apparently  out  off  from  tiie  main  body  by 
a  rapidly  rising  etreem,  threw  an  overwhelming  force  (grand 
divisions  d  Generals  D.  H.  Hill,  Hnger,  Longstreet,  end  G. 
W.  Smith)  upon  the  position  oooupied  by  Casey's  division. 

It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  go  outside  of 
McClellan's  <^Own  Story'*  to  show  that,  without  any 
explainable  motive,  he  exposed  two  corps  of  his  army 
to  destruction  with  open  eyes  i  because  he  sent  them 
south  of  the  Ghickahominy  after  three  daya^  rain, 
when  the  waters  were  rising  and  most  of  the  bridges 
destroyed.  Not  only  so,  but  he  neither  recalled  nor 
reinforced  them,  after  four  more  days  of  continuous 
rains.  When  their  extreme  peril  came,  and  the  firing 
was  heard  at  Federal  headquarters,  we  have  McClellan's 
own  word  for  it  that  he  did  not  order  General  Sumner 
to  move, but  only  to  ''get  his  command  under  arms,  and 
be  ready  to. move  at  a  moment's  warning.''*  Instead 
of  waiting  for  further  orders,  Sumner  at  once  marched 
two  divisions  to  the  river,  and  halted  them  at  two 
he  had  built  When  the  order  came  to  cross 
the  Ghickahominy,  he  was,  therefore,  an  hour  in  ad- 
vance of  his  orders.  He  was  then  only  just  in  time  to 
cross  before  the  bridges  became  impassable.  IfcCleUan 
says:  — 
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On  the  Slit,  wben  tiie  Uttle  of  Fair  Oaki  WM  oomiiMiieedv 
webad  fvoof  our  bridges  dmi^  completed ;  but  tbe  riebg 
wBlen  flooded  tbe  log^waj  i^proeobee  tad  made  tiMm  abnoet 
fanpeMftble,  lo  tiiat  it  wie  only  by  tbe  gneteit  effcxrti  Oil 
Genend  Smmier  oroiied  bis  eorps  and  participated  in  tiiat 
baid-{oii|^t  engagement  Tbe  bridges  beoame  totally  vsekss 
after  tbis  eorps  bad  passed.^ 

It  was  the  presenoe  of  Snmner^s  corps  that  sared  the 
8d  and  4th  corps  from  destrootion  on  the  first  day  of 
that  battle.  Porter  and  Franklin  with  their  corps  re- 
mained on  the  north  side  during  the  two  days*  fighting.' 
The  rebels  fled  to  their  intrenchments  on  the  second 
day  in  sodi  disorder  that  some  United  States  officers  of 
h%h  rank  dedared  afterwards  that  onr  Tiotorions  troops 
eonld  easily  haye  followed  them  into  Bichmond  before 
they  could  baye  reoorered  themselTes.  No  effort^  how- 
eyer,  was  made  by  McGleIlan''to  utilise  the  unexpected 
▼ictory,  and  the  treacherous  Ghiekahominy  continued 
to  flow  between  the  two  wings  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

General  lIcGleDan  then  dedared  diat  although  three 
fifths  of  his  army  had  routed  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  at  Fair  Oaks,  he  could  make  no  further  more- 
ments  until  he  had  receiyed  large  reinforcements.  Gen- 
erals Hifiri^^"^  and  Sumner  testified  to  the  contrary 
of  ibis  before  the  Oommittee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
Wari  February  18^  1863.  General  Sunum  being  asked, 
^When  the  enemy  had  retreated  after  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaksy  what  military  reasons  were  th«e  for  not 
farnntdiirtrly  foDowmg  them  up*  to  Bidunond?'*  said : 

1  (km  Sttrfft  fsft  861        "" 
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I  know  of  none,  and,  from  infonnation  we  got  afterwuds, 
I  do  belieye  that  if  tbe  general  bad  orossed  the  Gbiokabominy 
with  tbe  residue  of  the  army,  and  made  a  general  attaok  with 
bis  whole  force,  we  wodd  baye  carried  Biehmond.  .  .  . 

IVrom  mf ormation  we  reoeiyed  afterwards,  tbe  enemy  weie 
yery  much  demoralised  by  the  aooident  to  their  chief  at  that 
time.  There  was  no  otiieroffioer  of  suitable  rank  to  take  com- 
mand there,  and  when  Johnston  was  knocked  from  bis  horse 
and  taken  on  a  litter  to  l^ol«Tiy»nd»  tbe  rebd  army  became  a 
confused  mob,  and  If  we  bad  attacked  with  oar  wbole  lorae, 
we  wodd  baye  swept  eyeiytbing  before  us,  and  I  thmfc  the 

jority  of  the  officers  who  were  there  tbmk  so  now. 


General  Sumner  further  testified  that  General  Mc- 
dellan  was  not  with  him  in  any  engagement  on  the 
peninsula.' 

General  Hebtnhnany  on  February  17,  testified  as 
follows,  regarding  what  occurred  on  the  day  following 
the  battle:  — 

I  sent  my  troops  forward,  and  they  got  within  about  lour 
miles  of  Bichmond.  Tbsy  sent  back  word  bow  i§r  tb^  bad 
got,  and  I  sent  that  word  to  Qenend  MeCldlan.  Heordeted 
me  to  stop  and  fall  bade  on  the  old  Unes.  From  mioimation 
we  got  from  the  rebels,  I  bad  no  dodbt  we  ooold  baye  gone 
right  into  Bichmond. 

Question:  Where  was  Generd  MoCIeUan  during  this 
battle? 

Answer:  He  was  on  tbe  other  side  of  ibe  Quehabomii^. 
I  reeeiyed  no  orders  from  bim  during  this  battle.' 

These  were  the  generals  nho  fought  the  batde  of 
Fdr  Oaks  without  any  direolioDs  from  General  He- 
OkOan. 


•/M,  pugs  861. 
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IfiCaillMi  Um  down  oa  te  Btiikt  of  te  ChUkahoabif  aad 
ftwailt  aa  Aftlii^  wUflh  lit  tijB  wifl  dettray  Us  Aniif • 

Two  days  after  the  batde  of  Fair  Odn,  Oenetal 
McCleUan  uaoed  an  order  to  the  soldien  of  Ae  Army 
of  the  Potomao  in  which  he  said :  — 

Soldubs  OF  THS  Abmt  of  ths  Potomao, — I  haT» 
folfiUed  at  leail  a  part  of  mj  promiM  to  yon.  Yon  an  now 
face  to  face  with  the  rebels,  who  are  at  bay  in  front  of  their 
eapitaL  The  final  and  deeisiTe  battle  is  at  hand.  Unless 
yon  belie  yoor  part  history  the  result  oannot  be  for  a  moment 
donbthiL  If  the  troops  who  laboied  so  patient^  and  fought 
so  gaUanily  at  Toiktown,  and  so  braTely  won  the  hard  finite 
at  'Vraiiamsboigt  West  Pobt,  Hanorer  Court  House,  and 
IWr  Oaks  now  proTS  worUiy  of  their  anteoedents,  the  ^ietoiy 
is  surely  ours*  jlie  OTents  of  erery  day  prore  your  sup^ 
ffionty  I  whsrefsr  yon  nave  met  toe  enemy  yon  naTO  beasen 
Umi  whererer  yon  haTO  used  the  bayonet  he  has  gii^en  away 
in  panie  and  disaster.  I  ask  of  yon  now  one  last  crowning 
effort  The  enemy  has  staked  his  all  on  the  issue  of  the 
coming  battle.  Let  us  meet  and  crush  him  here  in  the  Teiy 
centre  of  the  rebellion. 

SoldiefB,  I  win  be  with  yon  hi  thb  battle  and  share  its 
dangers  widi  you.  Our  confidence  in  each  other  is  now 
founded  upon  tiie  past  Let  us  strike  the  blow  which  is  to 
rsstoie  peace  and  union  to  tins  distractsd  land.  Upon  your 
^alor.  diseinHnSk  and  mutual  confidence  tiiat  lesull  denenda.^ 

&  Brt  M  ykm  fcOeeed  utfl  twrn^yJov  dii|e  kkm,  mi 
dtttiiMd  ty  tks  samy  at  MiilsriBiffllt  J— •  aS. 
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To  Secretary  Stanton  he  telegraphed  Ae  aame  day, 
Jnne2:— - 

Our  troope  charged  frequently  on  both  days  and  unilbrm]|y 
broke  the  enemy.  The  result  is  that  our  kit  is  witUn  four 
miles  of  Bichmond.  I  only  wait  for  the  riTcr  to  &11  to  crom 
with  the  reet  of  the  troope  and  nmke  a  general  attack. 
Should  I  find  them  hoUUng  firm  fai  a  Teiy  strong  positbnt 
I  may  wait  for  what  troops  I  can  bring  up  from  Fortnm 
Hmifoei  but  the  morale  of  nqr  troope  now  is  such  that  lean 
venture  much  and  do  not  fear  for  odds  against  me. 

Secretary  Stanton  immediately  replied  :— 

Tour  telegram  has  been  reoeiTed,  and  we  greatly  lejoice  at 
your  sncoess,  not  only  of  itself,  but  beoanse  of  the  danntlem 
spbit  and  oourage  displayed  in  yoor  troope.  .  •  . 

All  bterest  now  centres  in  your  operations  and  fuB 
fidenoe  is  entertained  of  your  brilliant  and  glorious 

On  the  6tfa  Mr.  Stanton  telegraphed  him  that  fire 
new  regimenta  would  be  sent  hhn  at  onoe,  and^  on  the 
6th,  that  MoCall's  division  would  be  sent  him  from 
Fredericksborg  aa  aoon  aa  transportation  could  be  had. 

On  the  7tfa  of  June  MedeUan  telegraphed  to  Stan- 
ton:— 

I  shaU  be  fai  perfect  readinem  to  attack  Bichmond  the 
moment  McCall  reaches  here  and  the  ground  wiB  adadt  of 
the  passage  of  artOlety. 

On  the  Utfa  he  telegraphed  Stanton : — 

IfoOaU's  troope  haTe  commenced  arriirmg  at  White  House. 
I  haTe  sent  hurtmctions.  Weather  good  t»day.  Okd  to 
hear  of  CoBunodote  Di^onf  s  and  Hunter^s  progiem.  Qiw 
me  a  Bttle  good  weatiMT,  and  I  shaU  haTS  pvogrem  to  lepetl 
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On  the  12di  be  tekgnphed : — 
WMlhar  now  good. 

But  rtin  Ae  digging  of  intrendunenti  wont  on^ 
behind  whieh  oar  men  were  to  be  protected  from  rebel 
ettaoke.  The  enemy  was  not  to  be  ftttacked — henerer 
had  been.  So  bi^  as  he  wonld  be  qniet  theie  would 
be  no  trouble. 

During  all  this  period  of  criminal  blundering  and 
procrastination  no  complaints  reached  McCleUan  from 
Washington,  but  instead  words  of  good  oheer  and. 
unceasing  efforts  to  sirengthen  his  hands.  On  the 
11th  of  June  Secretary  Stanton  telegraphed  him  as 
fcdlows :  — 

Your  dispalbh  of  three  thirty  (8.80)  yesterday  has  been 
reoeiTed.  I  am  folly  impressed  with  the  diiBoolties  bmd- 
tionadt  sad  which  no  art  or  skill~ean  avoid,  bat  only  sodars, 
and  am  striTing  to  the  utmost  to  render  you  ereiy  ud  in  the 
power  of  the  goremmsnt  MoCall's  force  was  reported  ye^ 
terday  as  baring  embarked  and  on  its  way  to  join  you.  It  is 
faitended  to  send  the  residoe  of  McDowell's  Ime  iJeo  to  join 
you  as  soon  as  poesible. 

Fremont  had  a  hard  fight  yesterday  with  Jaekion's  force 
at  Union  Qiarch,  eight  miles  from  Hsrrisonbarg.  He  daioM 
the  riotoiy,  bat  was  pretty  badfy  handled.  It  is  dear  that 
a  strong  force  is  operating  with  Jaekion  for  the  purpose  of 
detaining  the  forces  here  from  you.  I  am  urging  as  fiwt  as 
poesible  the  new  lories. 

Be  aasored,  generalt  that  there  neter  has  been  a  moment 
when  mj  desire  has  been  otherwise  than  to  aid  yon  with  niy 
whob  hssrt»  ndndf  and  strength,  smee  the  hour  we  first  met; 
and  whatofsg  oAen  nu^  aay  for  their  own  purposes,  you 
haTS  neter  had  and  neter  can  haTS  any  one  move  trnly  your 
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friend,  or  more  anzions  to  support  you,  or  move  joyful  at  the 
soooees  which,  I  haTS  no  doubt,  wiU  soon  be  achieved  by 
your  arms. 

On  the  Uth  MoCleUan  telegraphed  Stanton  that  the 
weather  was  fsTorable;  that  he  hoped  two  days  more 
wonld  make  the  ground  practicable;  that  he  should 
adyance  as  soon  as  the  bridges  were  oompleted  and  the 
ground  fit  for  the  artillery  to  move.  He  incidental^ 
remarked  that  he  would  be  glad  to  haye  whatever 
troops  could  be  sent  him. 

On  the  15th  he  reported  more  rain,  and  explained 
that  they  ^mnst  haTo  a  few  days  of  dry.  weather  to 
make  the  ground  firm  enough  to  sustain  Ae  guns 
before  advancing.^ 

June  18  McCldlan  telegraphed  Stanton  that  Jackson 
(then  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley)  was  being  reinforced 
from  Lee*s  army  at  Richmond.  This  movement  had 
been  going  on  for  ten  days.  He  thought  the  force 
sent  away  from  Richmond  to  support  Jackson  was  not 
less  than  ten  thousand.  To  this  the  Prerident  replied 
that  the  information  liad*been  corroborated;  his  dis- 
patch conduded  thus :  -— 

If  this  is  troe,  it  is  as  good  as  a  rsinf  oroement  to  you  of  an 
equd  force.   I  could  better  dispoee  of  things  if  I  knew  about 
what  day  you  could  attack  Biohmood,  and  would  be  glad  to^ 
he  informed,  if  you  think  you  can  inform  me  with  safe^. 

On  die  same  day  McCleUan  telegraphed  die  Presi- 
dent as  follows :  — - 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  reedpt  d  your  dispaldi 
el  to-day.  Our  army  is  well  over  the  Chiokahoauny,  enoept 
the  very  eonsiderahle  force  nseeswiy  to  protsot  our  ianks 
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and  flamlnniilimtiflni.  Oar  wIm^  line  of  pbkets  in  fiont  nuis 
witUn  dz  miles  of  BiehmonflL  The  rebel  line  nuif  witlib 
mnikel  range  of  ooie.  Each  has  heavy  snpport  at  hand. 
A  general  engagement  may  tahe  plaoe  at  anj  hoar.  An 
adranoe  bj  na  inTolves  a  hatUe  more  or  kit  deoisiTe.  The 
enemy  exhibit  at  ereiy  point  a  readineee  to  meet  na.  Thqr 
eertainly  haTe  great  nnmbere  and  ezteneiTe  works.  II  ten 
thooaand  or  fifteen  thousand  men  haTO  left  Biohmond  to 
leinforee  Jaokson,  it  iUnstrates  their  strength  and  o<wfidenoe.' 
After  to-morrow  we  shall  fight  the  rebel  army  as  soon  as 
FkoTideiioe  will  permit  We  shall  await  only  a  ^ToraUe 
eondition  of  the  earth  and  sl^  and  the  eompletion  of  somr 
preliminaries. 


The  favorable  oonjunction  of  droumstanoes  deeeribed 
in  the  abore  neyer  arrived.  The  completion  of  die 
**  neoeesazy  preliminaries  '*  was  never  aoeomplished. 

MoCIellan  was  noW|  with  ike  main  body  of  his  armyi 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ghickahominyy  while  his  base 
of  snppliee  and  his  '^ considerable  force''  goarding 
ihem  were  on  the  other  side.  This  rear  guard  con- 
aisted  of  liti  John  Porter's  6th  oorpsi  to  which  had 
been  added  McCall's  division. 

On  Ae  23d  McClellan  directed  Porter,  if  attacked,  to 
promptly  and  carefully  state  the  numberi  compoaition, 
and  poeitimi  of  the  enemy.  **  The  troops  on  this  side" 
(of  die  Chickahominy),  be  saidi  ''will  be  ready  to  sup- 
port you,  or  to  attack  the  enemy  directly  in  their  front 
U  the  force  attacking  you  is  hurge,  the  general  would 
prefer  the  latter  coursci  counting  on  your  skill  and  the 
ff^mwAU  troops  under  your  command  to  bold  tbefar 
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own  against  superior  numbers  long  enough  for  bim  to 
make  the  decisive  movement  wbidi  will  determine  die 
&te  of  Biohmond." 

Although  be  kept  up  some  appearance  of  an  inten- 
tion to  advance  upon  the  defenses  of  Biobmondi  ha  bad 
commenced  preparations  as  early  as  the  18tfa  of  June 
for  a  change  of  base  to  the  Jamee  Biver.  This  is  made 
apparent  from  the  following  statement  in  bis  '^  Own 
Story:*  — 

In  anticipation  of  a  speedy  advance  upon  Biohmond,  to 
provide  for  the  oontingenoy  of  our  communications  with  the 
depot  at  the  White  Hoose  being  severed  by  the  enemy,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  prepared  for  a  ehange  of  the  base 
of  oar  operations  to  James  Biver,  if  cirewnstaaoes  should 
render  it  advisable,  I  had  made*  arrangements  more  than  a 
week  previous  (on  the  18th)  to  have  traaspMts  with  supplies 
of  provisions  and  forage,  under  a  convoy  of  gnnboats,  sent 
up  James  Biver. 

On  the  2Mk  be  tdegrapbed  the  Secretary  of  War  as 
follows:  — 

A  vsry  peooliar  ease  of  dtertion  has  just  oceorred  from 
the  enemy.  The  party  states  that  he  left  Jackson,  Whiting, 
and  Ewell  (15  brigades)  at  OordonsviDe  on  the  81st;  that 
tb^  were  moving  to  Frederick's  HsU,  and  that  it  was  in- 
tsaded  to  attack  my  rear  on  the  28th.s 


Ontbe25tb  be  telegraphed*  that  he  bad  u 
that  Jackson's  advance  was  near  Hanover  Court  House ; 
that  Beauregard  bad  arrived  with  strong  reinforcements 
in  Bicbmond;  that  be  thought  Jackson  would  attack 
bii  rigbt  and  icar)  that  the  rebel  force  was  stated  at 

•0toaahv|b|sgs4lt       • /Mi,  fsgs  860.        •  ML,§^ 
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200,000(1)  I  that  he  regretted  hiB  great  inferiority  in 
numbera,  but  felt  that  he  waa  in  no  way  reqpona&lei 
aa  he  had  repeatedly  ealled  for  reinforoementa;  that  he 
would  do  all  a  general  eouU  do  with  each  a  splendid 
army,  and  that,  if  the  army  waa  destroyedi  he  could  at 
least  die  with  it ;  that  if  the  result  of  the  aetioni  which 
would  probably  occur  on  the  next  day  or  Tery  soon, 
should  be  dtsasteri  the  responsibility  could  not  be 
thrown  on  his  shouldersy  but  must  rest  where  it  be* 
longed ;  and  that  he  would  probably  be  attacked  the 
next  dayi  and  would  make  preparations  for  a  defense. 
He  concluded  by  saying  tiiat  he  f dt  that  there  was 
M  no  use  in  again  asking  for  reinforcements." 

In  all  this  lugubrious  ou^nmring  he  gives  no  excuse 
for  awaitmg  the  attack  of  what  he  said  was  a  superior 
and  an  irresistible  forccy  instead  of  withdrawmg  his 
army  to  die  James  Birer  aalie  had  been  contempktinir 
lor  s  week.  He  mw  infonned  on  the  21th  that  he 
wonld  be  attaoked  ob  the  28th  by  an  orerwhelaihig 
foiM  of  dw  enemy,  ranforoed  by  Jaekaon,  bat  he  did 
not  aet  xtpoa  the  infonnatkm.  The  onfy  step  he  q>- 
pean  to  hare  taken  was  to  tdegiaph  the  Seeretaiy  of 
War  an  aMoranee  that  the  amy  vonld  oertainly  be 
destroyed  three  days  htsr  because  the  government 
niDfnlty  refused  to  sostam  i^  and  that  he  mmld  anait 
the  attaok  and  die  irith  it 


OHAFTEB  LX 

MoCi«LAH  mf orms  «.'  that  op  to  the  26th  of 
June  the  operations  against  Richmond  had  been  Jw 

dnetod  from  the  east  and  northea.t,Ssi  ilr 
^n  Jen  of  .u  hope  7^ti«.  ^  ^/^ 

aBn«d  McDoweU's  b^"  e«npeUed  an  hnHate 
«>»«nge  of  base  across  the  peninsolaT^        -™«ua» 

Fromtius  it  might  be  inferr«l  that  nntfl  the  26th  he 
b^rehed  upon  the  support  of  McDowdl's  command. 
But  he  contradicts  this  Tiew.  Befeiring  to  his  tele, 
gnm  to  Stanton  of  June  7,  he  says:  — 

wwJd  b.  ^t  a.  u.  tim.  for  tfc..d,«H»  oa  ]5ZSlI 
•*«ed  fa  the  foregoing  dUpairf,  tlurt  I  sIkwU  bsmST*. 
■or.  wh«  G««d  MoCdl's  diTidon  join*!  Bfct     ^^ 


ifoCdl'.  division  «t  10,000  »«.,  tak«i  ftom  M<^ 
UoweUs  command,  reached  him  on  the  11th,  and  he 

wp«rted  good  weather  for  the  n«rt  four  days  J  but  he 
Bade  no  advance  on  Biohmond. 

H  the  change  of  base  had  been  rendered  necessary 

It- the  fMlore  to  send  him  an  of  Ma)owen's  commMi 

why  did  he  not  commence  that  movement  as  soon  as  he 
b«»iii*-tisfied  that  MeDoweUwa.  not  coming?  Tim, 


1^ 
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asabore  ihawii,  would  haye  been  as  aarly  as  tha  TtL 
YHkj  was  MeGaU't  dhnkmsoffieianttojiiatifyanat^ 
en  BiohniODd  until  H  armed  on  Ae  llth,  and  nol 
ioflBeiant  after  it  arriyed? 

On  the  IStfa  of  Jane  the  Prendent  mrote  ModeOan 
that  he  feared  MoDoweD  would  be  nnabk  to  get  to  him 
in  time.  If  die  &ot  that  he  coold  not  hare  McDowell 
wiA  him  oompeDed  him,  on  the  26th,  to  change  base  to 

the  James  Birer,  why  had  not  tiw  same  fact,  when  thus 
ofOcialfy  made  known  to  him  on  tiw  15th,  indnced  dm 
same  decision  ? 

The  tmth  i^pears  to  be  that  he  nerer  folly  decided 
ivhen  to  change  base  nntil  the  morning  after  the  battle 
of  Gaines's  Uilli  the  second  of  tiie  Seven  Days'  battks, 
which  was  f  onght  on  the  27th. 

In  General  McGlellan's  report  of  the  batde  of 
Mechanicsfille,  of  the  26di  oF  Jane,  after  stating  the 
di^osition  of  the  right  wing  nnder  General  Fite  John 
Porter  (consisting  of  three  divisions  on  the  north  or 
left  V»^  of  the  (Thickahommy),  he  makes  the  foikming 
eitraordinary  statement :  — 

Svflh  was  tiis  ststs  of  sfEiirs  on  tiis  morning  d  Jons  86. 
I  was  by  ttat  time  satisfied  tiiat  I  had  to  deal  with  at  least 

twice  my  noabers,  bat  so  gieat  was  my  confidence  hi  the 
oondaot  of  tiie  officers  and  tiie  defotion  of  the  men,  ttat  I 
lab  OTntiffM  to  calmlt^  await  the  borsting  of  the  oeoting 
storm,  reedy  to  pioAt  by  any  fralt  of  tiie  enen^,  end  enc 
thai  I  coidd  eilrieals  ths  simy  from  any  diffimdly  b  wUoh 
it  mi^  become  famhed.  No  etiiv  eomse  was  open  to  ~ 
for  BBj  hibiiMtion  hi  r^gsrd  to  ths  motemenl  ""  ~ 
loo  mii«ie  to  enaUe  me  to  take  a  decided 
t  ifir  Jtowdib  fd.  iL  ffort  I.  Pi  le.* 
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And  ye^  in  the  beginning  of  tUs  same  reportyhe 

says: — 

On  ths  Sitii  of  Jwie  IreeekedU^armaHan  dial  appeared 
entided  to  some  credit,  that  Jackson  was  at  Fiederiok's  Hall 
with  his  entire  loroo,  oonsistiiig  of  his  own  diTirion  with  those 
of  Ewell  sad  Whiting,  sad  that  hu  intentioa  was  to  sttack 
my  flank  sad  rear,  in  order  to  cot  off  our  commnnioations 
with  the  White  Hoaoe,  and  throw  the  right  wng  of  the  anny 
into  the  Chickahmniny.  Fortonately  I  had  a  f ew  dajs  hef oie 
pronded  against  this  contingenoj  hj  ordering  a  nnmber  of 
transports  to  the  James  Birer,  h)aded  with  oommissaiy,  qoar- 
tennaster,  and  ordnance  supplies,  and,  therefore,  lelt  fiee  to 
watoh  the  enemy  dosely,  await  erents,  and  aot  accordii^  to 
cirenmstanoes,  fooling  sore  that  if  ont  off  from  the  Fkmmdny, 
I  coold  gain  the  James  BiTor  for  a  new  haie. 

It  will  always  appear  to  the  non-military  mind  that 
he  oonkL  haye  gained  the  James  Kver  for  a  new  base 
easily,  and  withoat  serious  loss,  if  he  had  started  die 
movement  actively  on  the  21th,  instead  of  '^  calmly 
awaitbg  the  barsting  of  the  coming  storm  ^  on  dm 
27th,  which  he  deemed  inesistihle,  and  which  raged 
for  a  week,  with  a  loes  to  the  Union  canse  of  9800 
killed  and  woanded,  and  6000  missing. 

At  dm  batde  of  Mechanicsyille  (or  Beaver  Dam)  on 
the  26di,  Porter  repnlsed  the  enemy  repeatedly,  and 
remained  in  fall  possesnon  of  dm  field  when  die  battle 
ended  at  nine  o'clock.  He  reported  that  with  6000 
men  he  had  defeated  10,000,  and  had  hist  2S0  msn 
against  a  loss  of  2000  by  the  rebels. 

This  victory  was  most  disastroos  to  die  nunale  of  dm 
enemy,  and  might  have  been  f dlowed  iq^  widi  great 
effect.    The  Oonfedewile  genewJ,  Longstiee>»  dedared 
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niUter  yews  that  "next  to  Malwn  ffiU^the  MCiifioe 
ftt  BeftTer  Dm  was  unequaM  in  demordaitkm  dniing 
tlie  entire  ■nmmer/' ^ 

Leteintlie  eroiing  aftw  this  batfle  had  been  won, 
Porter  urged  McClellan,  who  had  virited  hie  headquar- 
tew,  to  make  the  attack  on  Richmond  the  neit  day  with 
the  main  army,  awnring  him  that  in  such  an  wnt  he 
could  with  smaU  leinf  oroemente  hold  his  ground  on  the 
north  side  of  the  CJhickahommy. 

This  would  simply  haTO  been  carrying  into  effect 
MeCleDan's  assurance  contained  in  his  order  to  Poiter 
el  the  23d,  quoted  in  the*  preceding  chapter.    McUet 

hn  returned  te  his  own  headquarters,  haTing  decrf^^ 
nothinir,  and  ginm  Porter  no  information  of  his  mten. 

ticnT^If,  as  in  his  book  he  says  he  did,  he  really 
-bent  all  his  energies  from  the  cTcning  of  the  ^th  to 

achange  of  base  totheJameSEiTer,'*  Porto,  who  saw 

.iJZ  erening,  knew  nothmg  of  It    He  j^^ 

only  for  his  guidance  McClellan's  order  of  the  23d, 
,JeIy,that  if  .tteckedhewastohold  hisow^ 

if  «Jnst  superior  numbers,  long  enough  for  McCWUn 
to  mke  the  dedsiye  morement  on  the  othw  «de  of  the 

riw  which  would  determine  the  fate  of  Bichmond. 
At  dltyHght  of  the  27th  Porter  was  ordeiedto  a  pos^ 
tion  liJGaines's  Mill,  with  n^ 
aierelytocoTerareteeatof  the  main  army.    His  new 

poBtion  was  stiU  north  of  the  CJhickahommy,  eorermg 
the  most  important  bridge  acioss  that  stream. 

MeChDan  states  that  he  had  certam  mformatwrn  on 
the  afitti  that  Jackson  was  rapidly  sdTancbg  in  strong 
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force  from  Hanorer  Court  House,  and  that  his  adTanoe 
guard  had  probably  participated  in  the  batde  of  that 
day.  Thus  infonned,  he  allowed  Porter,  with  only 
about  one  fourth  of  the  army,  to  be  orerwhelmed  on 
the  27th  by  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  army  of 
Lee.  Haying  a  month  before  exposed  three  fifths  of 
his  army  to  destruction,  at  lUr  Oaks,  by  a  force  said 
by  him  to  be  double  that  of  his  entire  army,  so,  at  the 
battle  of  Oaines*s  Mill,  he  allowed  Poiter,  with  rerj 
meagre  reinforcements  (his  whole  force  nerer  exceeding 
30,000  at  any  time  during  the  day),  to  receive  the  shock 
of  all  the  forces  which  the  enemy  chose  to  bring  against 
him  (estimated  at  66,000).' 

Confederate  accounte  all  agree  that  the  main  bo^ 
of  their  army  fought  the  battle  of  Oaines's  MilL  The 
main  body  of  the  Union  army  remained  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Chickahominy  Kver  in  front  of  Richmond, 
nather  reinforcing  Porter  nor  adTancing  on  that  place. 
McClellan  utteriy  ignored  his  assurance  to  Porter  that 
'*the  troops  on  this  side,  will  be  hdd  ready  either  to 
support  you  directly,  or  to  attack  die  enemy  in  their 
front'' 


>  0«MfalFteH»H^:«lltlotMtfailhbWllbivwt,UBioii.60TCg|. 
■Mli,SOteltaiw(MV«nl  BolMg"f^)l  ^^  abovl  SIMIOO  SgMaf 
BMB  (iMfaMUof  ih»  vebiovooBeifti  fMaifW  dni^r  tte  ^7) ;  CoaM- 
wiil»,  Its  wgi— li,  IS  tetUtJM  I  b  an  ibtl  S^OOa"  B^Hm  mi 
Lmdin,  toL  tt.  p.  S87. 

0«Mfal  lUCkQM  tfUMiM  ite  UaioB  lotMt  Mgaiftd  fai  ih»  Wllb  lA 
SS/WO— atte  CmiUwnkt  IowmIIWWl    M«CkllMi»a  BtfMt,  fTar 

IMMImA  oOM  i«p«i  •!  J«M  flS  itowW  Ite  BOiWr  •!  hit  ar^ 
fiMMii aad tqiB^pWto W  1^4jSCL  TW dMil wtfaMto •! Lttli lotMt 
•I  ttel  IfaM  WM  SO^TSl 
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Mote  than  80,000  Union  troops  remained  inaetnn^ 
irUIe  30|000  fought  more  than  twice  their  number,  in 
the  meet  nseleM  and  hopelen  battle  erer  recorded  in 
history,  as  it  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  the  war  against 
the  rebellion.  The  Union  Ices  was  4000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  that  of  the  enemy  about  6000.  General 
McGlellan  was  at  no  time  on  the  field,  and  gaye  no 
order  during  the  battle. 

Two  battles  haying  thus  been  forced  upon  him  by 
the  enemy,  and  the  second  haying  been  most  disastrous, 
he  was  finally  able  to  bring  Umself  to  a  decision  as  to 
the  course  to  be  pursued.'  During  the  night  of  the 
27th  he  sunmioned  his  corps  commanders,  and  gaye 
orders  for  the  retroat  to  the  James  Biyer.  The  sunriy^ 
ors  of  Porter^s  6th  corps,  which  had  fought  both 
battles,  retired  safely  across  the  Ghickahominy,  burning 
the  bridges  behind  them  and  jmning  the  main  army,  as 
they  could  haye  done  with  greater  ease  and  entire  safety 
the  day  before,  after  the  battie  of  MechanicsyiUe. 

Stung  with  mortification,  and  anxious  to  shift  the 
re^onsibility  o!  this  terrible  defeat,  for  which  he  was 
alone  to  blame,  UcGleOan  on  the  28th  sent  the  follow^ 
ing  absurd  and  untruthful  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of 
War:— 

I  now  know  the  full  Ustoiy  of  tiis  day.  On  this  tide  d 
the  riyer  (the  ri|^t  bank),  we  repnlisd  leyeral  attacks. 
Ob  the  left  bank  our  men  did  all  that  men  could  do,— all 
that  loldiers  could  acQompIish, — bat  they  were  oferwhehnsd 
by  yastiy  superior  numbers,  eten  after  I  brouf^  my  bit 
merfss  faito  action*  Ths  km  on  botii  sides  is  terrible.  I 
belisfe  il  wffl  prate  to  be  (he  sMist  dsq^efats4Mittle  d  (hs 
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war.  The  tad  remnants  of  my  men  behsye  as  men.  Thoee 
battslloBi  who  fought  most  htvnitj  and  suffered  meet  are 
still  in  the  beet  order.  My  regnlariwereeapsrlHaadleonat 
upon  what  ars  left  to  torn  another  battle  in  eonqpsny  with  the 
gallant  comiadee  of  the  yolunteere. 

Had  I  twenty  or  eyen  ten  thonsend  freeh  troope  to  use 
to-morrow,  I  could  take  Biohmond,  but  I  hare  not  a  man  in 
reeerre,  and  ehaU  be  glad  to  coyer  my  retreat  and  eaye  the 
material  and  pereoonel  of  the  army.  U  we  haye  lost  the  day, 
we  haye  yet  preeeryed  oar  honor,  and  no  one  need  Uaeh  lor 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

I  haye  lost  this  battle  beoaoae  my  loroe  was  too  imalL  I 
again  repeat  that  I  am  not  responrible  for  this ;  and  I  uj  it 
with  the  eanieetneee  of  a  general  who  f eeb  in  his  heart  the 
kee  of  eyeiy  braye  man  Who  had  been  needleeely  eaorifleed 
to-day. 

I  ttiU  hope  to  retrieye  our  lortanes,  but  to  do  thu  the  goy- 
emment  must  yie  w  this  matter  with  the  eame  eameetneee  that 
I  do;  yon  maet  eend  me  yery  large  reinforoements,  and  eend 
them  at  oooe.  I  ihaU  draw  back  to  thie  eide  of  the  Ghicka- 
hominy, and  think  loan  withdraw  all  of  our  materiaL  Fleaee 
anderetand  that  in  thie  battle  we  haye  loot  nothing  bat  men, 
and  thoee  the  beet  we  haye.  *  In  addition  to  what  I  haye  al- 
ready eaid,  I  only  wish  toeay  to  the  Pkeeident  that  I  think  he 
is  wrong  in  regarding  me  as  ungeneroos  when  I  say  that  my 
f oree  was  too  smaU.  I  merely  reiterate  a  truth  which  to4aj 
hae  been  plainly  proyen.  I  ehoold  haye  gained  tide  battle 
with  ten  thooeand  freeh  men.  If  at  thie  instant  I  ooold  dis- 
poee  of  ten  thooeand  freeh  men,  I  would  gain  a  yiotny  to- 
morrow. I  know  a  lew  thoueand  more  men  would  haye 
changed  thie  battle  from  a  defeat  into  a  yiototy.  Ae  it  ie, 
the  goyemment  cannot  hold  me  reeponeible  lor  tiie  reeult.  I 
leel  too  eameetfy— I  haye  eesn  too  many  dead  and  wounded 
eonuadee  to  led  otherwiee  than  that— *  the  goyenunent  hae 
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not  instauiwd  tliii  umj.    If  jou  do  not  do  w  now  tlio  g)uiw 

Let  the  dispatch  be  compared  with  the  facta  as  shown 
by  the  record,  and  its  mendacity  becomes  at  once  appa^ 
«nt.  He  did  not  lose  the  battle  because  "his  force  waa 
too  email,"  bnt  because  he  allowed  65,000  of  the  enemy 
to  be  opposed  by  bnt  30,000  of  his  own  force  of 
114,000,  while  he  kept  B4,000  troops  across  the  Chick- 
•hominy,  and  away  from  the  battle  that  was  raging, 
to  iratoh  16,000  of  the  enemy  behind  the  defenses  of 
Biobmond. 

The  testimony  of  the  corps  eommuiden  ahowa  that 

•  Th*  laJgiB*]  at  tUi  diipatch  b  not  in  lb*  Um  of  tha  Wu  Daput- 
«WBt  Tba  lotegoiag  eopf  will  b«  toand  in  put  i  ot  tb*  Baport  of  Uw 
Jmnt  CammUtM  OD  Oat  Condnel  of  tha  yl/mt,  t  pflga  330.  It  thu* 
■ppaui  u  hcTing  bMU  fantUhad  in  sndaiKW  bj  U>jo(>G<iwnI  E.  A. 
HiulHMMik  oa  Uh  Sltt  at  Jtaatrj,  ISSST  lie  wu  than  «  dalj  1b  tin 
Wat  Deportmant  aod  bad  baaa  dacinf  lb*  praoadbg  t«i  montli*.  Tba 
original  balof  laat,  tbia  aopf  would  laam  to  ba  antbotitjr  for  tba  tait 
of  tbat  diapatdi  a*  it  waa  ncelTad  at  tba  daputmaBt.  Moto  Ibu  )ix 
Bootbi  aftar  tba  aopj  bad  ba«D  tnrnlibad  bj  Oantfal  Hitobooak,  GaB> 
wal  MaClallaa  farwirdad  Is  tha  adjutant-gonanl  fram  Ui  boma  in  Naw 
Jaraaj  bli  Ad*]  rapoit  ot  all  tba  apatationt  of  tba  armj  nndar  hla  oos- 
maod.  II  waa  datad  Aogiut  4, 1863.  In  that  rapoH  ba  loaarta  tba  abon 
diipatab  ef  June  S8,  but  witb  tbaaa  altaratlou  i  — 

Ilia  wofdi,  - 1  iboold  bsTB  gainad  tbia  hattlo  witb  Ian  tbrnaand  fraah 
BOD,"  an  Uriekan  out,  and  tba  follawlnf  wotdi  an  addad  i  "  If  I  aata 
Out  armj  now,  I  lull  jon  plainlj  that  I  awa  no  tliaoka  to  jo«  of  to  aajr 
panon  ia  WMhiagtan.  Ton  hava  dona  ymt  Iwit  (o  aaorifloa  tbb  traij.' 
la  tba  abaaoea  ot  anj  fnithw  proof  on  tba  labject.  It  ia  fair  to  aanuaa 
that  tba  diapatsb  aa  tuniiibed  b;  Geoaial  Hitcbeoek  eoataiu  aU  tbat 
HaClallao  aaat  to  BtettUrf  Stanton,  wbila  tba  oaa  arabodiad  ia  bla  re- 
port oootaini  tba  original  dnJt  wbiob  be  ohaoged  before  aandln(.  II  b 
bd(  a  mattsr  of  Titai  Importaiiaa,  bat  K  laema  proper  tbat  tba  neerd  aa 
■ada  op  bj  talm  abonld  be  aoneelwl  to  wnform  witb  tba  rmord  wMk 
OoMnl  HUohaoak  foniabad  fan  tba  WaiDajutwalr 
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each  one  fonght  on  his  own  account  in  the  bloody  ba^ 
ties  which  followed  during  the  retreat  to  the  James 
BiTcr,  the 'energies  o£  the  general  in  command  being 
devoted  to  selecting  the  line  on  which  our  army  should 
retreat  after  each  day's  fighting.  There  is  nothmg  to 
McCleUan'a  report  or  those  of  Us  subordinates  to  show 
that  the  fate  ot  any  battJe  was  affected  by  any  order  of 
bis.  He  had  been  compelled  to  change  base  in  front 
of  the  enemy,  because  he  hod  waited  for  the  enemy  to 
arrive  at  his  front  and  attack  him  instead  of  executing 
such  change  at  the  time  its  necessi^  became  known  to 
him  OD  the  24th  of  June. 

The  valor  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  the 
Seven  Daya'  battles  made  its  name  immortal  in  the 
annals  ot  the  war,  but  the  carnage  of  that  week  vaa 
ao  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  life,  in  a  series  ot  battles 
in  each  of  vhicb  our  troopa  were  on  the  defenaivs, 
although  in  most  of  them  victorious. 

McClellan  says :  — 

The  battles  which  oontmiibd  da^  after  day  m  the  progress 
of  our  flank  movament  to  the  James,  with  the  esoeptioii  of 
the  one  at  Oainei'a  Mill,  wars  niooeisei  to  onr  anni,  and  the 
closing  engagement  at  Molrem  Hill  waa  the  moat  decUive  at 


Malvern  Hill  might,  indeed,  have  been  most  decisiTe^ 
bnt  this  decisive  victory  vras,  to  MoClellan,  only  a  call 
tor  his  final  retreat  The  beaten  and  demoraliied 
enemy  were  allowed  to  depart  in  peace,  while  the  vio- 
toia,  under  McCIellan'a  ordere,  fled  from  them  and 
'  OMAaritp^aUa 
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retted  on  the  bank  of  the  James.    Says  General  Me- 
dellan  of  this  soooesafnl  flight:  — 

So  kmg  as  Ills  ]asts»  the  siunriTors  of  those  glorioas  days 
will  remember  with  qniekeiied  pulse  the  attitude  of  that  army 
when  It  reaohed  the  goal  for  whioh  it  had  striTsn  with  soA 
transcendent  heroism*' 

Their  heroism  and  saerifiees  were  worthy  of  a  better 
resnlt 

Exhausted  and  demoralized,  our  forces  reaohed  Har- 
rison's T^inding  on  the  2d  day  of  July.  The  Union 
cause  seemed  well-nigh  lost^  and  the  enemy  were  corre- 
spondingly elated. 

The  Federal  losses  in  the  Seven  Days'  battles  were 
1734  killed,  8062  wounded,  6063  missing, — total, 
16,849. 

The  kMses  on  the  Confederate  ride  were  2823  killed, 
18^703  wounded,  and  3223  missing,— total,  19,749.* 
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